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Accu  racy. . . 

is  another  plus  for  you  in  Chicago’s  TopTwo 

According  to  Chicago  newspaper  readers,  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News  are  Chicago’s  most  accurate*  newspapers.  They  also  rate 
as  the  most  believable,  reputable,  honest,  the  least  biased,  the 
easiest-to-understand  of  the  four  Chicago  daily  newspapers.  CilliT 

Clearly,  Chicago  readers  have  confidence  in  the  Sun-  wUI»  l| 

Times  and  Daily  News.  And  so  do  advertisers.  Witness  r"ciiicACo~ 
the  1961  general  daily  advertising  linage  figures:  1  naiit/ 

Top  Two  (up  7.T  ( )  the  other  two  (down  8.4*;; ).  I  UllILl)  H|||| 

*Sotirce:  “What  Chicago  People  Think  of  Ch  cago  Newspapers."  a  report  — 

based  on  a  study  by  Foru'ard  Research  Inc.,  independent  research  /irm.  I 

For  your  copy,  contact  a  Sun-Times.  Daily  News  rej)resentative.  c*#,...*.  ihi 


with  Veople,toof 


Editor  &  i^ublisher 


CAN  STAPLE  TABLOID  PRODUCTS 
UP  TO  50,000  COPIES  PER  HOUR 


All  parts,  submitted  to  heavy  usage,  made 
from  special  heat-treated  tool  steel.  Wire 
forming  parts,  tool  steel  flame  plated  with 
tungsten  carbide. 

*  *  * 

Anti-friction  die  bearings  assure  perfect 
alignment  of  stitching  element. 

*  *  * 

Knife  cylinder  enclosed  for  safety  and 


elimination  of  dust.  Camming  action 
enclosed  in  .safety  housing. 

*  *  * 

Positive,  continuous  wire  feed  with  inter¬ 
changeability  of  feed  boxes. 

*  *  * 

Stitcher  changed  from  straight  to  collect 
run  by  simple  turn  of  knob;  then,  silence 
plunger  assembly  for  collect  operation. 

Send  for  specifications. 


% 


WALTER  SCOTT  i  CO. 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Piont:noinfieid,N.J. 
EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE;  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 


KANSANS 

ARE 

SHREWD 

BUYERS 


Dating  from  that  pioneer  era  when  a 
sharp  hoss-trader  commanded  the  re¬ 
spect  of  his  neighbors  miles  around, 
Kansans  still  insist  upon  their  rights 
to  compare  —  to  examine  —  to  evaluate 
product  and  price  before  investing. 


And  when  they  do  that  pre-purchase 
research  they  go  right  to  the  Wichita 
Eagle  and  Beacon  for  believable,  com¬ 
parative  information.  You  see,  it’s  been 
around  since  that  hoss-tradin’  era,  too 
. . .  continuously,  strongly,  expandingly. 


But  how  they  do  buy !  Wichita’s  annual 
furniture  and  appliance  sales  have  grown 
more  than  one-third  in  the  past  10  years. 
The  21-county  retail  zone  served  by  the 
Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon  is  the  Kansas 
area  where  YOU  can  sell  ...  in  quan¬ 
tity,  whatever  your  product.  Here,  31  % 
of  the  state’s  population,  with  32% 
total  spendable  income,  buys  33%  of  the 
general  merchandise  sold  in  Kansas . . . 
guided  by  the  Eagle. 


'It  belongs  on  your  schedule' 


M.  M.  Mvrde<k,  publitiwf 

NATIONAL  KEPReSiNTATIVtS 

CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  OETKOIT  —  SAN  FRANCISCO  —  LOS  ANGFLIS  —  ATLANTA 
KANSAS  CITY  RIRRCSCNTATIYE  —  HAROLD  HFNEMAN  —  MDSE.  MART  BLDG. 


GROW  WITH  THE  GROWTH  MARKET 
BLACK  AND  WHITE  OR  R.O.P.  COLOR 


When  the  morning 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
bought  the 
Evening  Independent 
on  June  30,  this  editorial 
was  published  as  a  statement  to 
readers  and  advertisers. 

The  Policy  of  The  Independent 

The  Evening  Independent's  editorial  policies  will  be 
directed  toward  making  St.  Petersburg  and  Pinellas  County 
the  safest,  most  gracious  and  beautiful  area  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  anticipate  no  basic  conflict  with  the  editorial 
policies  of  The  St.  Petersburg  Times,  the  new  owners  of 
The  Independent.  Considerable  space  will  be  allocated 
to  dissenting  opinion.  No  clique  will  be  permitted  to 
monopolize  this  space. 

A  new  staff  under  new  direction  will  bend  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  moke  the  news  and  editorial  columns  into  the  best 
afternoon  newspaper  in  Florida.  These  efforts  will  be 
continuing. 

Pinellas  and  Hillsborough  counties  are  designated  as 
a  single  metropolitan  market  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  Tampa  Tribune  and  is  sister  newspaper. 
The  Tampa  Times,  are  aggressively  attempting  ta  domin¬ 
ate  this  market  which  is  among  the  50  biggest  in  the 
country. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  The  Evening  Independent 
are  determined  that  their  Tampa  competitors  shall  not  dom¬ 
inate.  This  intensive  competition  is  the  safeguard  to  the 
reader  that  public  service  and  a  variety  of  editorial 
ideas  and  interpretation  will  not  diminish  in  this  area. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  The  Evening  Independ¬ 
ent  will  place  different  emphasis  on  different  editorial 
ideas.  But  we  will  not  confuse  tfie  readers  by  endorsing 
one  man  for  Governor  or  President,  or  County  Com¬ 
missioner  or  City  Council  in  one  newspaper  and  endors¬ 
ing  another  in  the  other  newspaper.  This  practice  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  many  cities  where  two  newspapers  are  awned 
by  the  same  enterprise. 

WE  WILL  NOT  take  a  different  stance  on  civic,  coun¬ 
ty,  state,  national  or  international  issues.  We  have  too 
much  respect  for  the  discernment  and  insight  of  the 
readers,  and  too  much  respect  for  our  own  integrity  to 
dissemble  in  such  a  fashion. 

We  preferred  a  viable  competitor  here  at  home.  Na¬ 
tional  trends  and  economic  conditions  ruled  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.  We  take  on  these  new  responsi¬ 
bilities  with  a  paraphrase  of  o  popular  advertisement: 
“We  will  be  working  more  and  profiting  less." 

At  least  that's  the  experience  of  other  newspaper  sit¬ 
uations  similar  to  St.  Petersburg's. 


C  #1.  pptprsburg  (TimPB  ')  write,  wire  or 
jioeiDAS  sesT  NtwsPAPSK _  phone  The  Times 

or  Story,  Brooks 
&  Finley  for  at¬ 
tractive  rates. 


And 

Evening  Independent 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


AUGUST  I 

4- 10 — International  Typographical  Union,  Cincinnati.  ' 

5- 7 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division).  Francis  Marion  ; 

Hotel,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

12- 14 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Conference,  Midland  and 
Odessa,  Texas. 

17-20 — Inter-American  Federation  of  Working  Newspapermen's  Organiza¬ 
tions.  Bogota,  Colombia. 

19- 22 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Del  Webb's  Towne 
House,  San  Francisco. 

20- 22 — American  Association  of  Sunday  end  Feature  Editors,  Benjamin  i 
Franklin  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

20-23 — International  Mailers  Union,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

20-25 — International  Photo-Engravers  Union,  Chicago. 

26-29 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Squaw  Mountain 
Inn,  Greenville,  Maine. 

26-30— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  Univ.  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill. 

SEPTEMBER 

2-5 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

7 — California  Newspaperboy  Foundation,  Jack  Tar,  San  Francisco. 

7-8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hilton  Inn,  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.  C. 

7-8 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  Marott  Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

7-9 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

7- 9 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Jack  Tar,  San  Francisco. 

8- 9 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club,  Galt  Ocean  Mile  Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale. 

8- 9 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Pere  Marquette 

Hotel,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

i  9-11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Classified  Clinic, 
Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

9- 13 — ^Third  Rochester  Photo  Conference.  Eastman  House,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1 1-15 — International  Stereotypers'  Union.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

;  13 — Connecticut  AP  Circuit  and  Connecticut  Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

13- 16 — New  York  Press  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

14 -  Ohio  Suburban  Newspapers'  Seminar,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

14- 16 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  News  and  Advertising  Clinic.  Roosevelt 
Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids. 

'  14-16 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Biltmore,  Los 
Angeles. 

15- 16 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus. 
20-22 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association.  Shanango  Inn.  Sharon, 

Pa. 

20- 22 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Belmont  Hotel. 
Harwich.  Mass.. 

21- 22 — CNPA  Newspaper  Workshop,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

22- 23 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel, 
Peoria. 

23- 26— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  Denver. 

23-26 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Region,  Work¬ 
shop,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 

25-29 — Associated  Press  Managing  Edifors  Association,  Hotel  Radisson 
Minneapolis. 

29- 30 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick 
Fort-Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30- Oct.  2 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake 
Placid,  New  York. 

OCTOBER 

1-2 — National  UPl  editors  and  publishers  conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

I  ~ 
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Ask  any  fen  stockbrokers  in  Los  Angeles 
nine  will  tell  you  '"The  Times!” 


Times  families  now  number  a  record  772,439  weekdays 
and  1,120,153  Sundays  .  .  .  the  largest  and  most  influential 
newspaper  audience  in  western  America. 

The  dominant  buying  power  of  this  audience  is  one  reason 
why  The  Times  leads  all  newspapers  in  the  nation  in  financial, 
retail,  department  store  and  total  advertising. 

The  people  who  count  most  in  establishing  buying  trends 
for  metropolitan  Los  Angeles  are  the  people  who  count  on 
The  Times  every  morning  of  the  year. 


Ask  any  ten  stockbrokers  in  metropolitan  Los  Angeles 
which  newspaper  they  read  regularly.  Nine  will  tell  you 
"The  Los  Angeles  Times!” 

So  will  nine  out  of  ten  industrial  leaders,  four  out  of  five 
lawyers,  eight  out  of  ten  banking  executives,  nine  out  of  ten 
retail  chain  executives,  eight  out  of  ten  educators. 

Any  study  of  newspaper  reading  habits  w'ill  reveal  that 
The  Times  is  by  far  and  away  the  preferred  newspaper  of 
opinion  leaders  in  all  fields  in  Los  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles  Times 


NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  Crtimer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormibre,  Inc.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chiiago.  Detroit,  Atlanta.  Lot  Angelei,  San  Francisco. 
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Reveries  of  a  Reporter 


An  old  friend,  James  G.  Morton,  formerly  with  the  American 
Weekly  and  before  that  with  the  New  York  J ournal- American, 
and  now  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  writes: 
‘"It  has  been  a  long  while  since  I  have  seen  so  clever  a  headline 
as  the  Miami  Herald  put  over  the  report  of  Winston  Churchill’s 
recovery  from  surgery:  ‘Winston  Pulls  Through  Good  Like  an 
Old  Bulldog  Should.’  ”.  .  .  M.  R.  Guthrie,  Middletown,  Ky., 
writes:  “May  a  former  newsman  get  into  your  act?  Or  do  you 
limit  your  game  to  active  professionals?  I’m  having  a  running 
argument  with  our  PR  man  regarding  the  correct  term  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  secondary  play  story  on  page  one.  He  insists  that  ‘left 
lead’  is  the  proper  term;  I  call  it  ‘off  play.’  Who’s  right?  Natu-  ' 
rally,  we  both  read  your  column  religiously.”  All  right,  readers, 
who’s  right?  ....  Editor  Gordon  R.  Closway,  Winona  (Minn.) 
Daily  News,  writes:  ‘‘We  pride  ourselves  on  thorough  coverage 
of  fires,  accidents  and  other  calamities  in  Southeastern  Minne¬ 
sota  and  nearby  Western  Wisconsin  hut  must  report  with  em¬ 
barrassment  we  were  scooped  concerning  a  local  fire — one  that 
burned  down  our  plant.  It  happened  100  years  ago  and  although 
we  have  many  old-timers  on  the  staff,  nobody  seemed  to  remem¬ 
ber  it.  A  letter  to  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  about  missing 
copies  from  our  1R62  microfilm  file  brought  news  of  the  fire.” 
The  Daily  News  on  July  5  ran  a  feature  story  under  a  four- 
column  headline:  “Anniversary  of  Big  Winona  Fire:  Flames 
Razed  110  Buildings  In  City  100  Years  Ago  Today.” 

— J.  F.  Huglirs,  PK  director,  K»M‘liesler  (!V.  Y.)  Prinluels  Divi¬ 
sion,  General  Motors,  writes:  “As  a  ‘faithful  reader’  1  was  par- 
tieularly  delighted  with  your  latest  efforts  in  listing  mythical  cities. 
Therefore,  I  couldn’t  help  but  come  up  with  the  following  thought 
^-one  of  the  major  league  baseball  teams  training  in  the  South¬ 
west  next  spring  should  headquarter  at:  Nohitsnorrunsno,  Ariz.’’ 
Another  PR  man,  Charles  S.  Francis,  contributes  “Annee,  Okla.’’ 
and  “Kateh-as-Kateh,  Kan.”  W.  Lowrie  Kay,  Deerfield,  Ill.,  adds 
to  the  happy  name  game  for  summer  these  mythical  newspapers 
for  real  towns:  Loveland  (Ohio)  Observer,  Sea  ((^lif.)  Life: 
Normal  (111.)  Times,  Bad  Axe  (Mich.)  Blade,  Dimmitt  (Texas) 
Light,  Bloomfield  (Iowa)  Bee,  Agawam  (Mass.)  Home,  Winner 
(S.  D.)  Advance,  Bel  Air  (Md.)  Breeze,  Truth  or  (k>nsequenres 
(N.  M.)  Examiner,  Gilette  (Wyo.)  Blade,  Jermyn  (Pa.)  American. 
Crookston  (Minn.)  Truth,  Ff'lo  (Hawaii)  Visitor,  Union  (Mo.) 
Independent,  Many  (La.)  Progress,  La  Porte  (Ind.)  Call,  Globe 
(Ariz.)  Globe,  Needles  (Calif.)  Argus.  Concerning  tbat  last  iianie, 
Mr.  Kay  writes:  “I’ll  be  glad  to  explain  tbe  point  to  anyone  who 
may  not  see  eye-to-eye  with  me.”  He  adds:  “I  don’t  know  whal 
they  should  call  the  sheet  in  Bedford,  Ind.;  It  probably  blankets 
the  area.” 

— Columnist  Charles  McDowell  Jr.,  Richmond  Times-Dispalch, 
noting  endless  credits  listed  by  the  movies  and  tv,  devotes  a 
whole  column  to  credits,  ranging  from  his  publisher,  D.  Tennant 
Bryan,  on  through  the  compositor  and  the  makers  of  his  type¬ 
writer,  suit,  shoes,  shirt,  socks,  underwear,  spectacles.  He  closed: 
“We  Acknowledge  Our  Debt  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Peter 
Zenger  For  the  Right  to  Present  This  Significant  Material.  Don’t 
Miss  Orphan  Annie  Tomorrow.”.  .  .  Editor  Stanley  Saplin,  New 
York  Imiversity  Alumni  News,  writes:  “Seems  to  me  that  the 
New  York  Times  June  28  set  some  sort  of  record:  Fourteen  by¬ 
line  stories  on  page  one  .  .  .  the  only  other  story  on  the  page, 
special  correspondence,  unsigned.  Seven  stories  were  datelined 
Washington,  two  were  from  Algiers,  two  from  England,  one  from 
Fire  Island  and  three  were  local.  The  only  wire  service  matter 
on  page  one  was  photographic — three  AP  Radiophotos.”  .  .  .  Use 
of  an  apostrophe  for  a  comma  played  havoc  with  this  lead  sen¬ 
tence  in  a  Dorothy  Roe  column,  as  sent  out  by  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une-New'  York  News  Syndicate:  “Don’t  take  any  more  bridge 
table  guff  from  your  husbands’  girls.”.  .  .  A  filler  AP  paragraph 
quoted  this  notice  on  an  elementary  school  bulletin  board:  “Con- 
gratz  to  youse  stewdunce  wich  gradulated.”  Ross  Short.  Odessa 
(Texas)  American,  headlined  it:  “From  Won  Wich  Din’t.” 
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...rea^$^  Fey  men  who  decide  on  relocation, 
decentralization,  and  new  plant  facilities. 


published  at:  NEW  YORK,  WASHINGTON,  D.C., 

CHICOPEE  FALLS. MASS.  •  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND* 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 


INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 


PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 


PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 


PLANT  EXTENSION 


NEW  PLANT 


CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
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editorial 


Trade~Mark  Decision 

NtwspAri  R  editors  are  often  irritated  by  the  form  letters  ret  eixed 
from  attorneys  regarding  the  misuse  of  a  trade-mark  or  patentetl 
name.  It  should  lx*  helpful  to  editors  to  know  why  such  letters  are 
written,  and  have  to  l)e  written.  \  perfect  illustration  comes  in  a 
recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  Connecticut  in  the  case 
of  the  American  riiermos  Products  C^ompany  versus  .Macldin  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc. 

.\fter  four  years  of  litigation  the  judge  denied  relief  to  American 
Thermos  Products  Company  in  which  it  claimed  that  Aladdin 
threatened  to  infringe  its  rights  in  its  trade-mark  “Thermos”  hy 
using  “Thermos”  as  a  generic  and  descriptive  term  for  vacuum 
l)ottles  or  other  insulated  containers. 

The  judge  held  that  eight  rc'gistrations  of  the  trade-mark  “Thermos” 
owned  hy  .American  Thennos  Prcxlucts  C^ompany  are  valid  hut  also 
ridetl  that  “thermos”  had  Ixcome  a  generic  term  in  the  U.S.  I'he 
court  said  that  “thermos”  could  Ix'  used  in  lower  case  letters  when 
j>recedcd  hy  the  word  “Aladdin.”  The  judge  said: 

“During  that  period  1923  to  alxnit  1953  the  plaintiff  made  no 
investigation  or  attempt  to  seek  out  editorial  or  literai7  uses  of 
‘thermos’  as  a  generic  term.  There  were  many  hundreds  of  such  uses 
in  dictionaries,  treatises,  magazines,  newspajxrs  and  hooks  which 
were  readily  discoverable.  The  plaintiff  protested  only  those  few 
which  came  to  its  attention.  During  this  pericxl  of  approximately  30 
years  the  plaintiff  wrote  less  than  two  or  three  dozen  protest  letters 
with  regard  to  such  non-trade  generic  uses  of  ‘thermos’.  ,  .  ,  Through 
these  years  the  plaintiff  was  concerned  lest  the  rapidly  growing 
generic  use  of  ‘thermos’  cause  it  to  fall  into  the  public  domain;  hut, 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  reluctant  to  object  to  non-trade  generic  uses 
of  the  word  for  fear  of  creating  ill-will  and  for  fear  of  losing  the 
economic  advantage  tchich  accrued  to  it  through  the  widespread 
free  advertising  which  residted  from  such  use.” 

So  for  want  of  a  protest  letter  a  trade-mark  was  lost  even  though 
the  judge  said  the  registraticjiis  are  valid.  To  the  pid>lic  there  is  little 
difference  between  a  lower  case  “t”  and  an  upj>er  case  “T”.  It  may 
not  seem  like  much  to  an  editor  unless  he  remembers  that  the  broad 
])ath  of  generic  usage  in  the  public  domain  is  strewn  with  the  names 
of  cellojjhane,  aspirin,  shreddc'd  wheat,  thermos,  ami  these  things 
are  imjxntant  to  a  patent  or  trade-mark  attorney. 


Another  Ad  Ban 

According  to  the  W^ashington  State  Board  of  Accountancy,  you 
can  go  to  school  and  study  hard  to  become  an  accountant,  take 
the  test  and  pay  the  fee  for  a  license  to  practice  in  that  State  hut 
you  can’t  tell  anybody  you  have  the  license  and  are  open  for  business 
except  in  a  classified  directory.  Effective  June  21  the  Board  banned 
all  advertising  hy  licensed  accountants. 

This  is  the  height  of  idiocy. 

The  advertising  volume  affected  is  slight  hut  this  is  one  more 
example  of  a  State  hexly  ruling  that  advertising  is  contrary  to  the 
high  standards  of  a  State-issued  license  to  practice.  If  the  accountants 
of  Washington  had  any  intestinal  fortitude  they  would  rise  up  and 
demand  to  know  by  what  right  the  State  Board  restricts  their  right 
to  offer  their  services  and  to  com|)ete  in  the  market  place. 


Keep  thy  heart  with  diligence i  for  out 
of  it  are  the  issues  of  life,— Proverbs, 
IV;  2:t. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

OTHE  FOURTH  ESTAn 

Th«  Oldest  Publishan'  and  Advartitar*' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspapardom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912  1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
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James  W,  Brown,  Jr, 
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ETHICS  IN  INDIA 

A  comprehensive  code  of  advertising 
practice  is  now  in  operation  in  India, 
it  has  been  prepared  and  issued  by  the 
.\dvertising  Council  of  India,  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  five  of  its  constituent  associa¬ 
tions,  namely,  the  Indian  and  Eastern 
Newspaper  ^ciety,  the  Indian  Society  of 
Advertisers,  the  Advertising  Agencies  As¬ 
sociation  of  India,  the  Indian  Language 
Newspapers’  Association  and  the  All-India 
Federation  of  Masterprinters.  This  is,  in¬ 
deed,  an  outstanding  achievement. 

The  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  ad- 
i  vertising  as  a  genuine  force  in  industry 
i  can  be  effective  only  if  it  adheres  to  the 
strictest  standards  of  truth  and  honesty, 
of  ethics  and  aesthetics,  of  business  con¬ 
duct  and  practices  and  if  it  is  inspired  by 
a  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  Code  lays  down,  inter  alia,  general 
rules  of  conduct  in  advertising,  certain 
I  rigid  principles  in  relation  to  the  adver- 


Short  Takes 

“The  Kennedys  signed  the  archbishop’s 
que.st  book  as  they  deft  the  basilica.  — 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

• 

A  triplex  apartment  in  an  elegant 
town  house  is  an  unlikely  liar  for  a 
reducing  salon.  —  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

• 

The  station  lounge  was  echoing  with 
the  clicking  of  pacing  hells.  —  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  New  Era. 

• 

Some  $5,000  went  for  gifts  to  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  electric  wrist  watches  and 
replica  cannons.  —  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Sunday  Patriot-News. 

• 

The  luxury  liner  United  on  its  voyage 
from  New  on  its  voyage  from  New  York 
to  Le  Havre  when  they  sit  down  for  a 
small  champagne  dinner  party.  —  Seat¬ 
tle  (Wash.)  Times. 

■mmmsssi^r 
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tising  of  medicine  and  treatment,  statutory 
rules  for  film  and  radio  advertising  and 
standards  of  practice  for  advertising  agen¬ 
cies. 

As  the  press  is  a  primary  instrument 
in  the  creation  of  public  opinion,  the 
Council  has  also  set  out  standards  of 
practice  for  newspaper  editors.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  laid  down  that  “journalists 
shall  endeavour  to  ensure  that  informa¬ 
tion  disseminated  is  factually  accurate; 
they  shall  not  allow  personal  interest  to 
influence  professional  conduct;  there  is 
nothing  so  unworthy  as  the  acceptance 
or  demand  of  a  bribe  or  inducement  for 
the  exercise  by  a  journalist  of  his  power 
to  give  or  deny  publicity  to  news  or  com¬ 
ment;  the  press  shall  refrain  from  pub¬ 
lishing  matter  likely  to  encourage  vice 
and  crime;  carrying  on  of  personal  con¬ 
troversies  in  the  press  shall  be  regarded 
as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  pro¬ 
fession;  confidence  shall  always  be  re¬ 
spected  and  professional  secrecy  must  be 
preserved.” 

The  Code  emphasises  that  advertising 
should  be  so  designed  as  to  conform  not 
only  to  the  laws  but  also  to  the  moral  and 
religious  sentiments  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  published  and  that  no  advertise¬ 
ment  likely  to  bring  the  profession  into 
contempt  or  disrepute  should  be  permitted. 

Further,  the  Code  lays  down  that  ad¬ 
vertising  should  avoid  distorting  facts  and 
misleading  the  public  by  means  of  implica¬ 
tions  and  omissions.  In  other  words,  it 
should  not  mislead  the  consumer  by  false 
sentiments  as  to  the  character  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  or  its  value,  its  suitability  or  the 
terms  of  purchase.  Testimonials  which  are 
fictitious  and/or  fraudulent,  or  the  origi¬ 
nals  of  which  cannot  be  produced,  must 
not  be  used.  Any  one  using  such  testi¬ 
monials  in  advertisements  is  as  much  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  statements  made  in  them 
as  he  would  be  if  he  had  made  them 
himself. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  no  advertise¬ 
ment  should  be  permitted  to  contain  any 
claim  so  exaggerated  as  to  lead  inevitable 
disappointment  in  the  mind  of  the  public. 

The  Code  also  forbids  indecent,  vulgar, 
suggestive  or  repulsive  themes  or  treat¬ 
ment  in  all  advertisements. 

In  preparing  this  dkxle,  the  Council 
and  its  collaborators  carefully  took  into 
consideration  the  rules  which  govern  the 
advertising  profession  in  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

All  complaints  or  reports  on  contraven¬ 
tion  of  the  Code,  received  by  the  Council, 
should,  according  to  the  rules  framed  for 
the  purpose,  be,  in  the  first  instance,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  member-association  con¬ 
cerned  for  necessary  action.  If  such  com¬ 
plaints  cannot  be  satisfactorily  resolved, 
they  should  be  reported  to  the  (Council 
which  will  consider  suitable  action. 

By  and  large,  the  Code  has  been  widely 
welcomed  in  advertising  and  newspaper 
circles  alike.  The  fact  that  all  sections 
in  the  advertising  profession  as  well  as  in 
the  newspaper  industry  are  actively  sup- 
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TELSTAR  AND  THE  NEW  HORIZONS 

Callahan,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 


porting  it  will  give  it  more  than  a  fair 
chance  of  success,  and  it  must  be  suc¬ 
cessful  if  advertising  in  India  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  free  from  hindrances  from 
any  quarter. 

In  appreciation  of  his  services  to  the 
newspaper  industry,  J.  C.  Jain,  general 
manager  of  The  Times  of  India  and  allied 
publications,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Advertising  Council. 

K.  D.  Umricar 

Bombay,  India. 

(Mr.  Umrigar,  a  member  of  the  Indian 
Federation  of  Working  Journalists,  writes 
for  World’s  Press  News  &  Advertisers’ 
Review  of  London.) 

#  «  * 

ON  SUNDAY  MAGAZINES 

May  I  refer  to  an  article  by  Don  Sider 
in  E  &  P,  June  23.  page  16. 

I  have  l)efore  me  about  20  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  magazines,  published  in  as  many 
different  cities,  and  ranging  from  Louis¬ 
ville  to  Atlanta,  Indianapolis  to  Denver — 
all  around  the  country  (not  excluding 
Phoenix,  Los  Angeles,  New  York  City  and 
Ohio). 

I  have  looked  in  vain  for  postage-size 
pictures,  page  after  page  of  dull  stuff 
that’s  of  no  consequence.  Nor  have  I  seen 
stories  about  uninteresting  people.  (What 
person,  including  Mr.  Sider,  is  dull?) 

I  HAVE  seen  stories  of  great  importance 
— progress  in  cancer  diagnosis  and  cures; 
recreation  and  courage  programs  for  the 
blind;  the  story  of  a  river;  what  makes 
people  shoplift  and  write  bogus  checks; 
rehabilitation  in  its  many  manifestations. 

Yes.  also  I  have  seen  beautiful  pictures 
of  sunrises,  sunsets,  scenic  attractions. 
Even  pretty  girls  and  kids,  dogs  (even 
cats).  Many  of  these  features  used  an  en¬ 
tire  page  for  one  picture. 

As  one  editor  of  one  Sunday  magazine 
I  find  Mr.  Sider’s  expostulations  based  on 
lack  of  knowledge  and  observation. 

It  occurs  to  me  to  wonder  if  he  has 
read  any  Sunday  magazine  other  than  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  Sunday 
Magazine.  „ 

Josephine  M.  Davidson 

Editor 

Arizona  Days  and  IT ays 
Phoenix  Arizona-Republic  Magazine 
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The  editorial  excellence  and  widest  possible  global 
and  domestic  news  coverage  in  The  New  York  Times 
make  it  an  invaluable  aid  to  newsmen  by  providing 
an  outstanding  example  of  public  service.  The  New 
York  Times  is  in  daily  use  here  as  we  continually 
strive  for  further  improvement  in  service  to  our 
readers  and  advertisers.” 


George  R.  Stephenson,  Executive  Editor,  The  Capital  Times,  Madison,  Wis 
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Newhouse  Organizing  Staff 
Of  ‘Reporter- Specialists’ 

Laro,  Ex-LA  Mirror  Editor, 

In  Charge  of  New  D.C.  Venture 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


A  staff  of  “reporter-special¬ 
ists”  is  being  organized  by  the 
Newhouse  Newspapers  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  in  what  Philip 
Hochstein,  senior  editor,  de¬ 
scribed  this  week  as  “a  new 
venture  in  the  field  of  depth  re¬ 
porting.” 

Placed  in  charge  is  Arthur 
Laro,  50,  most  recently  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Lon  An- 
gelcn  (Calif.)  Mirror.  Mr.  Laro 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  he  ex¬ 
pected  eventually  to  have  a  staff 
of  16  trained  in  specialized 
fields.  Based  in  Washington, 
they  will  be  sent  wherever  re¬ 
quired  to  cover  the  news,  he 
said. 

.Seience  Specialise! 

First  to  be  engaged  is  Wil¬ 
liam  Howard,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  magazine 
Rocket n  and  Minniles.  His  field 
will  be  science,  including  space, 
atomic  energy,  missiles  and 
rockets,  automation,  medicine 
and  health.  Mr.  Howard  came 
to  the  specialized  science  fields 
after  a  career  in  straight  re¬ 
porting  with  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  and  a  number  of 
newspapers. 


Arthur  Laro 


Other  specialties  Mr.  Hoch¬ 
stein  and  Mr.  Laro  envisioned 
for  depth-reporting  were  poli¬ 
tics,  industry  (labor  and  busi¬ 
ness),  education,  welfare,  and 
possibly  the  “Seven  Lively 
Arts.”  Regular  Washington 
beats  will  be  covered  such  as  the 
White  House,  Congress  and  the 
Pentagon.  No  particular  cover¬ 
age  of  the  so-called  “woman’s 
angle”  is  contemplated,  Mr. 
Hochstein  said.  Other  ideas  may 
suggest  themselves  later,  he 
added. 

Mr.  Laro  said  it  would  be  at 
least  two  months  before  the 
service  will  be  fully  operating. 
He  said  the  staff  would  be  main¬ 
ly  concerned  with  national  cov¬ 
erage,  but  should  the  need  arise 
.staffers  will  be  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  w’orld  in  which  news  of 
their  specialty  is  breaking. 

The  16  will  be  in  addition  to 
those  who  have  been  covering 
local  news  for  Newhouse  news¬ 
papers  in  Washington.  Andrew 
Viglietta,  who  has  been  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Newhouse  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  will  continue  with 
that  title.  Aaron  Benesch,  edi¬ 
tor,  will  be  associate  editor  of 
the  new  service  with  Mr.  Laro. 
Others  continuing  on  the  staff 
are  Jules  Witcover,  who  has 
been  covering  for  the  Syracune 
Pont-Stnndard;  Milton  Jaques, 
Harrinhurg  Patriot-  Neivn;  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  O’Brien,  St.  Louin 
Globe  -  Democrat;  and  Robert 
Hochstein,  a  nephew  of  the 
senior  editor,  and  general  swing- 
man  in  the  bureau.  Edward 
Mowery,  a  Newhouse  writer 
based  in  New  York,  wdll  con¬ 
tinue  there.  Others  may  also  be 
ba.sed  in  New  York. 

Edgar  Poe,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  Orleann 
Timen-Picayune,  recently  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Newhouse  News¬ 
papers,  will  continue  in  that 
capacity,  as  will  Yvonne  Frank¬ 
lin  Smith,  Portland  Oregonian, 
and  Ann  Cotrell  Free,  Birming¬ 
ham  Newn  and  Pont-Herald. 


In  regard  to  budget,  Mr.  Hoch¬ 
stein  said  he  had  obtained  ap¬ 
proval  from  S.  I.  Newhouse, 
president  of  the  group,  for  from 
$250,000  to  $300,000  a  year  over 
the  present  cost  of  Washington 
coverage.  Printer  circuits  that 
have  been  operated  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Syracuse,  Harrisburg, 
Newark,  and  Long  Island  are 
being  extended. 

“Tbe  new  service  will  in  no 
sense  or  detail  represent  the 
slightest  departure  from  the 
Newhouse  concept  of  local  news¬ 
paper  autonomy,”  Mr.  Hoch¬ 
stein  said.  “What  Mr.  Newhouse 
wants  to  do  is  to  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  improvement  of 
newspaper  editorial  coverage. 

“Under  no  circumstances  will 
the  service  ever  transmit  any¬ 
thing  like  a  ‘policy  story’  or  a 
directive  of  any  kind  to  any 
newspaper. 

“Mr.  Newhouse  gives  no  or¬ 
ders  to  his  editors,  telling  them 
what  to  do.  He  may  and  does 
argue  with  them  to  draw  them 
out.  But  once  he  has  established 
confidence  in  an  editor,  he  wants 
him  to  be  the  editorial  boss.” 

‘IxKJse  fkinfodcration' 

Mr.  Hochstein  said  that  the 
fact  that  the  papers  will  be 
closely  tied  together  by  this 
service,  does  not  mean  an  end 
to  the  “loose  confederation”  that 
has  characterized  the  group.  He 
noted  that  in  the  past  there  has 
been  only  one  formal  meeting 
of  Newhouse  editors.  That  was 
last  year  when  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  held  a  symposium  and 
invited  the  Newhouse  editors  to 
attend.  Not  all  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation.  The  editors  get  to¬ 
gether  informally  at  meetings 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Hochstein,  see  more 
of  other  editors  than  those  of 
their  own  group  at  these  ses¬ 
sions.  Mr.  Newhouse  also  has  a 
strictly  social  get-together  of 
his  publishers  during  the  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  New  York. 

“As  for  this  new  specialized 
reporting  service,  we  expect  our 
editors  to  demand  of  us  the 
highest  standards  of  perform¬ 
ance,”  Mr.  Hochstein  said.  “We 
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Publishing  Co.  Out, 
Publishing  Corp.  In 

New  Orleans 

In  a  legal  move,  taken  to 
facilitate  procedures  since  he 
acquired  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  for  $42,000,000, 
the  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Company  was  liquidated  July  13 
by  S.  I.  Newhouse. 

Assets  and  liabilities  were 
transferred  to  the  Times-Pica¬ 
yune  Publishing  Corporation 
which,  besides  having  almost  the 
same  name,  has  the  same  officers 
and  directors. 

John  F.  Tims,  president,  said 
the  step  was  dictated  entirely  by 
legal  considerations,  including 
tax  savings.  Employes’  rights 
and  benefits  would  not  be 
affected,  be  said. 

Officers  of  the  former  com¬ 
pany  who  will  continue  in  the 
same  capacities  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion  are  Mr.  Tims,  president; 
Chapman  H.  Hyams  III,  vice- 
president  and  secretary;  George 
W.  Healy  Jr.,  Donald  W.  Cole¬ 
man,  Carl  M.  Corbin,  Thomas 
J.  Adams  and  Robert  E.  Gough, 
vicepresidents;  and  Frank  C. 
Allen,  treasurer.  In  addition  to 
Mr.  'Tims,  Mr.  Hyams  and  Mr. 
Corbin,  directors  are  Ira  B. 
Harkey,  Ashton  Phelps,  Alvin 
H.  Howard,  Sam  Israel  Jr.,  and 
Clay  W.  Beckner. 

expect  to  have  to  earn  their 
confidence.  We  will  strive  con¬ 
tinually  for  objective  coverage. 

“Editors  of  the  individual 
Newhouse  newspapers  will  judge 
for  themselves  the  merit  and 
availability  of  the  copy  fur¬ 
nished.  Our  output  will  have  to 
compete  with  all  other  copy  from 
staff,  services  and  feature  syn¬ 
dicates  for  space.” 

Syndication  Not  Planned 

Mr.  Hochstein  said  no  plan 
for  syndication  of  the  service 
to  other  newspapers  has  been 
considered.  It  will  be  available 
if  interest  develops,  but  syndi¬ 
cation  will  not  be  pushed. 

“This  service  of  specialized 
progress  reports  is  not  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  any  other 
service  or  staff  operation,”  Mr. 
Hochstein  continued.  “It  will 
concentrate  on  coverage  of  those 
special  fields,  where,  in  our 
opinion,  the  opportunity  exists 
for  journalistic  pioneering  or 
the  attainment  of  a  new  peak 
of  excellency.” 

Mr.  Hochstein  said  he  always 
encouraged  Newhouse  editors 
to  make  wide  use  of  other  serv¬ 
ices.  He  mentioned  specifically 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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-■  -■  ^  0  1  Gordon  Brehm,  president,  Tony 

l-l  Wolic  ^^YlTlTli=^l  Inprrassia,  executive  vicepresi- 

XltJcirOl  OCllS  Odllllld  dent,  Carl  Hide,  international 

representative  and  Alfred  Ka- 

fn  I*  ^  *  1  1  T  1  min,  attorney. 

I  W I  1  l'%A7C111  mZ'  I  Ingrassia  was  acquaint- 

X  O  iTXJ-i  ▼▼  J  XrlXX  1.J.C11.  inp  the  members  of  the  media¬ 

tion  board  with  the  issues,  when 
,  ,  .  ...  Mr.  Brehm  received  a  telephone 

Morning  Paper  Will  Be  Resumed;  ro!lr“  sai: 

1  n«-  J  Ca.  *1  was  lecalled,  the  Jouraal  consummated.  It  was 

Closed  Since  May  By  Guild  Strike  owners  25  years  ago  declmed  to  meeting  might  as 

buy  the  SenGnel  and  the  Pns-  adjourn.  Soon,  however. 

The  Hearst  Coriioration  sold  and  as  a  vigorous  contributor  to  ^  p'om  William  Thon^as  Brennan  and  Harvey 

the  Miluaiikec  (Wis.^  Sentinel  the  life,  progress  and  history  of  Randolph  Hearst.  Lipton,  Hearst  attorneys,  ar- 

to  the  Journal  Company  there  Milwaukee  and  W’^isconsin.”  “In  its  80  years,”  the  Jour-  rived  with  Henry  Gronkiew’icz, 

Thursday  morning,  July  19.  M'hile  operating  under  Jour-  nal  said,  “this  newspaper  has  business  manager  of  the  Senti- 

The  Sentinel  had  been  closed  nal  policies,  the  statement  grown  on  its  owm.  nel.  Mr.  Brennan  read  the 

since  May  27  by  a  strike  of  added,  the  “new'  Sentinel  will  “However,  the  Journal  has  Hearst  announcement.  ? 

the  Newspaper  Guild  and  be  aggressive  in  the  people’s  in-  an  obligation  to  the  jieople  of 

negotiations  were  at  an  im-  terest,  it  will  be  bound  to  no  the  city  and  the  state.  Perma-  Guild  .Sialemcni 

passe  on  wages,  pensions  and  political  party  or  special  inter-  nent  passage  of  a  morning  pa-  ,,  Tno-ra^sia  <?nort<5  writer 
fringe  benefits.  est  group.  Its  policies  will  be  per  in  Milwaukee  would  result  'issued  the  fol- 

The  Journal  Company,  which  determined  by  men  and  women  in  a  serious  loss  of  services  to  statement  for  the  Guild; 

reportedly  paid  Hearst  a  sum  w'ho  are  residents  of  Milw'aukee  readers  and  advertisers.”  “The  Milw’aukee  Newspaper 

considerably  in  excess  of  sever-  and  Wisconsin  and  are  dedicated  The  Sentinel  carried  the  old-  naturally  regrets  the  sale 

ance  obligations  to  Sentinel  em-  to  the  best  interests  and  prog-  est  living  new’spaper  name  in  -  .,  Opntinel  However  fJnilH  ; 

ployes,  announced  plans  to  re-  ress  of  the  city  and  state.”  the  state  — published  continu-  members  in  no  way  feel  respon-  j 

sume  publishing  the  daily  Richard  E.  Berlin,  president  ously  (until  the  Guild  strike) 

morning  edition  of  the  Sentinel  of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  and  for  125  years.  _for  Heart’s  decision  to  aban- 

on  July  23.  The  Sunday  Sentinel  G.  O.  Markuson,  general  man-  Many  of  the  Sentinel  features  paper.  ' 

edition  will  be  discontinued  but  ager  of  Hearst  Newspapers,  said  will  be  carried  over  to  the  Sun-  “Our  demands  were  not  ex- 

some  of  its  features  will  be  the  Sentinel,  w'hich  was  under  day  Journal.  cessive.  Our  strike  was  coni- 

added  to  the  Sunday  Milwaukee  the  direct  ownership  of  the  par-  The  Hearst  Corporation  ow'ns  i"!  i  '  Fvpn  if  mir 

Journal.  ent  company,  has  suffered  sub-  a  Milwaukee  television  station,  P  ^  nronosals  to  settle  the 

Irwin  Maier,  publisher  of  the  stantial  losses  over  a  long  pe-  WISN,  and  the  Journal  Com-  ^  j  i  “  oxant^  Guilds  i 

Journal  is  president  of  the  riod.  pany  has  both  radio  and  tele-  ^^nted  Ouilds 

journal,  is  piesmeni.  oi  ine  i iw.  wt'iwt  men  w'ould  still  be  working  for 

American  Newspaper  Publish-  The  sale,  according  to  the  vision  stations,  WTMJ.  , 

ers  Association.  Hearst  announcement,  includes  Sialcniaie  Willi  Guild  tions  than  many  employes  on 

Seoarate  Fditorial  Staffs  g^dwill,  circulation  lists,  fran-  r-  u  i  •  i.  other  Hearst  newspapers, 

separate  Editorial  Malls  chises,  the  library,  and  some  The  Guild  strike  against  the  “Any  attempt  to  blame  the 

The  Journal  statement  that  it  physical  assets.  Sentinel  came  after  the  union  g5Q  men  and  women  for 

had  acquired  the  name,  goodwill  The  Sentinel’s  last  ABC  declined  to  accept  a  manage-  gf  tj,g  Sentinel  is  a 

and  certain  assets  of  the  Sen-  statement  for  March  31  showed  ment  offer  of  a  flat  increase  that  »» 

tinel  pledged  the  continuance  of  192,899  Morning  and  217,600  would  cover  all  items  on  the  jyjj.'  jn^^assia  said  Mr.  Bren- 
editorial  competition  between  the  Sunday.  The  Journal’s  figures  table.  assured  him  that  Sen- 

separate  writing  staffs  of  the  were  370,937  Evening  and  511,-  According  to  informed  sources,  j  gmploves  would  receive 
Journal  and  the  new  Sentinel.  292  Sunday.  the  Hearst  paper  has  been  ""eranS  vacatioTpay  L 

The  Journal  staff  will  be  Prohibiiive  cosis  «9nn  n"nn  Kr\  It  was  understood  in  other 

augmented,  Mr.  Maier  said.  rronmiii^c  coms  $200,000  a  year.  Its  publisher,  quarters  that  Sentinel  .staffers 

The  business  and  production  “Prohibitive  operating  costs  Wallace  M.  Hughes,  is  a  direc-  move  over  to  the  Journal 

functions  of  the  Sentinel  will  be  and  labor  demands  have  forced  tor  of  the  Hearst  Corporation.  _ggpj,.g  severance  navments 

carried  out  in  the  Journal’s  us  to  leave  the  Milwaukee  news-  Sale  of  the  Sentinel  followed  7rLXe  Hearst  paper 

plant  which  has  been  enlarged  paper  field  where  we  have  been  by  a  few  months  the  strength-  pirst  nuhlic  announcement  of 

recently  in  an  $11  million  ex-  privileged  to  serve  for  38  ening  of  the  Hearst  position  in  ^,^g 

pansion  program.  years,”  the  Hearst  statement  San  Francisco  with  acquisition  journal’s  radio  station  in  a  noon 

Mr.  Maier  pointed  out  that  added.  “We  greatly  regret  this  pf  the  Scripps-Howard  half-  ng^.ggast.  Guild  pickets  contin- 

the  Journal’s  present  group  of  move  is  necessary,  but  we  have  interest  in  the  News-tall-  walk  in  front  of  the 

employes  own  more  than  72  per-  no  alternative.”  Bulletin.  .  Sentinel  building  an  hour  later, 

cent  of  the  stock  of  the  com-  Mr.  Markuson  said  the  Hearst  In  recent  years  the  Hearst  ^  Guild  membership  meeting 
pany  and  will,  in  a  few  more  organization  would  open  an  em-  organization  has  disposed  of  called  for  the  afternoon, 

years,  have  80  percent  inter-  ployment  office  in  Milwaukee  to  tbe^  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  ^ 

est.  Management  is  conducted  help  former  employes  locate  in  Chicago  American  and  Detroit  wj.  l  f  i 

through  unitholders’  councils.  new  jobs.  Tinu-s,  has  consolidated  the  Los  r llOtOgrapIl  HiXCliailJse 

Acceding  to  the  Journal  r  "t"he  Via  Tektar  Begins 

statement,  an  offer  of  sale  was  ^  ®  London 

The  Journal  statement,  stress-  made  recently  by  the  Hearst  Albany,  N.  Y.  Knickerbocker  Relay  of  photographs  between 
ing  the  historic  ties  of  the  Corporation  and  was  considered  bas  combined  the  United  States  and  Britain 

Sentinel — a  new.spaper  older  reluctantly  by  the  dii'ector  of  Boston  Record  and  American  y,y  Telstar  communications  satel- 

than  the  city  of  Milwaukee  and  the  Journal  Company.  Vincent  all-day  operation.  jj^g  began  July  14  when  Britain 

the  state  of  Wisconsin — and  its  J.  Manno,  New  York,  was  the  Guild  at  Mediaiion  SesKion  ^  photograph  of  Princess 

own  record  of  80  years  of  broker  in  the  transaction.  Anne,  11 -year-old  daughter  of 

progress,  said:  It  was  the  sincere  hope  of  the  The  news  of  the  sale  reached  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  U.S. 

“The  Journal  Company  has  Journal  group  that  the  Sentinel  Guild  officials  while  they  were  A  picture  showing  United 
acquired  assets  of  the  Milwaukee  and  its  employes  could  resolve  meeting  with  Federal  and  State  States  technicians  at  Cape  Ca- 
Sentinel  with  the  purpose  of  their  differences.  mediators.  This  meeting  had  naveral  was  beamed  simultane- 

publishing  the  best  possible  “These  hopes,”  it  continued,  first  been  set  for  July  25,  then  ously  to  Britain.  The  exchange 
morning  newspaper  and  main-  “were  not  realized.”  moved  up  first  to  11  a.m.  July  marked  the  first  relay  of  photo- 

taining  the  Sentinel  as  a  vital  The  statement  went  on  to  say  19  and  then  to  10  a.m.  that  day.  graphs  between  the  two  coun¬ 
part  of  American  Journalism  the  Journal  organization  had  Representing  the  Guild  were  tries  by  a  space  satellite. 
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Guild  Slalenieni 

Mr.  Ingrassia,  sports  writer 
on  the  Sentinel,  issued  the  fol- 


— for  Heart’s  decision  to  aban¬ 
don  the  paper. 

“Our  demands  were  not  ex¬ 
cessive.  Our  strike  was  coni- 


men  would  still  be  working  for 
less  pay  and  under  poorer  condi¬ 
tions  than  many  employes  on 
other  Hearst  newspapers. 

“Any  attempt  to  blame  the 
650  loyal  men  and  women  for 


Mr.  Ingrassia  said  Mr.  Bren¬ 
nan  had  assured  him  that  Sen- 


lite  began  July  14  when  Britain 
sent  a  photograph  of  Princess 
Anne,  11-year-old  daughter  of 


T 


Editors  Draw  Word  Picture 
Of  Khrushchev  in  Kremlin 

I 

Soviet  Leader  Seen  as  Shrewd, 

Humorous  and  Tull  of  Beans’ 


Twelve  members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  headed  by  its  president, 
Lee  Hills,  vicepresident  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Prena,  were  due  to  arrive 
back  in  this  country  July  20 
from  a  trip  that  started  from 
New  York  last  June  25.  They 
were  returning  a  20-day  visit 
made  by  11  Soviet  editors  to  the 
United  States  in  May  of  last 
year  (E&P,  June  3,  1961). 

Reports  from  the  Americans 
were  published  in  the  U.S.  this 
week  as  cabled  by  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

UPI’s  dispatches  included 
word  pictures  of  the  Soviet 
leader  drawn  by  the  U.S.  edi¬ 
tors  after  their  two-and-one- 
half-hour  interview  in  the 
Kremlin  on  July  13.  A  com- 
po.site  taken  from  this  di.spatch 
showed : 

“Khrushchev  received  the  edi¬ 
tors  around  a  preen  baize  table 
in  the  yellow  18th  Century 
palace  of  Catherine  the  Great 
which  now  houses  the  Council 
of  Ministers  and  the  Supreme 
Soviet.”  (Robert  H.  Estabrook, 
editor  of  the  editorial  pape, 
U’fls/n'nr/ton  Pont). 

‘K'  {.uiiglicil 

“Khrushchev  urped  everyone 
to  crowd  around  him  for  pho- 
topraphs.  He  lauphed  for  the 
first  of  many  times  and  said 
‘Photopraphers  take  over  in  our 
country,  too.’  He  motioned  for 
the  puests  to  sit  around  the 
table  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
Instead  of  sittinp  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  he  placed  his  younp 
interpreter  there,  then  walked 
around  and  sat  down.  .  .  .  His 


plasses  were  folded  on  the  table 
but  he  never  touched  them 
throuphout  the  lonp  afternoon. 
He  leaned  forward,  sat  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair  and  rubbed 
his  eyes  as  the  interview  opened. 

“While  questions  were  beinp 
asked,  he  listened  intently  with 
head  dowm,  his  eyes  partially 
closed  and  his  soft  white  hair 
plisteninp  in  the  sunlight  com¬ 
ing  through  a  window  behind 
him.  He  played  constantly  with 
a  small  gold  ball-point  pen,  mak¬ 
ing  invisible  doodles  with  the 
point  retracted.  .  .  . 

“The  expression  on  his  round 
ruddy  face  never  changed  while 
he  listened  to  questions.  He  only 
showed  emotion  with  his  hands, 
w'hich  always  were  moving  and 
his  left  leg,  which  he  wriggled 
impatiently  from  time  to  time.” 
(William  J.  Woestendiek,  edi¬ 
torial  director,  Newsday,  Garden 
City,  N.Y.) 

Hcallliy,  But  Tired 

“He  wore  a  light  gray  suit,  a 
light  gray  tie,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  light  smile  of  an  in¬ 
dulgent  uncle.”  (Walker  Stone, 
editor-in-chief,  Scripps-Hownrd 
Newspapers). 

“He  looked  healthy  and 
vigorous,  but  tired.  Twice  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  interview  he  stifled 
yawns.  At  other  times  he  was 
full  of  beans,  bounce  and  ebulli¬ 
ence.  Without  taking  a  note,  he 
digested  and  answered  involved 
questions.  He  was  extraordi¬ 
narily  articulate.  It  was  a  re¬ 
markable  mental  performance, 
combining  memory,  quick  hu¬ 
mor,  quaint  peasant  references 
and  a  fund  of  information.” 
(Mr.  Hills). 

“He  seemed  thinner  than 


when  he  visited  Iowa  three  years 
ago,  but  is  still  rotund.  He  wore 
three  gold-star  medals  on  his 
coat  and  sported  gold  cuff  links 
with  onyx  stones.  His  hair  is 
silky  white,  but  he  looks  rugged 
for  his  68  years.”  (Loren  Soth, 
editor,  editorial  page,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  & 
Tribune). 

“His  eyes  were  small  and 
piercing.  His  strong  neck  and 
bullet  head  fully  matched  the 
cartoonists’  caricatures.  .  .  . 

“He  said:  ‘We  are  a  people 
of  different  political  views, 
standing,  it  can  be  said,  on  dif¬ 
ferent  poles,  and  we  have  a 
different  notion  of  what  is  good 
and  what  is  bad  in  social  life. 
Tastes  are  controversial  mat¬ 
ters.  Americans  like  to  chew 
gum,  while  Russians  are  irri¬ 
tated  by  it.’  Then  Khrushchev 
worked  his  jaws,  grinning,  and 
added:  ‘A  habit  is  a  habit.’” 
(Paul  Miller,  president,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.Y.) 

MrKnight  Chided 

“He  chided  me.  He  spoke  of 
my  ignorance  of  space  missiles 
and  he  was  more  than  subtle  in 
suggesting  that  I  go  back  to 
school.  He  waved  his  thick  arms 
at  me  and  raised  his  voice  for 
the  only  time  (in  the  confer¬ 
ence).  But  he  never  answered 
my  question  (about  the  Soviets 
breaking  the  nuclear  test  ban) 
in  his  12-minute  lecture  that 
ranged  from  fatherly  admoni¬ 
tions  to  anger  and  boasts  of 
deadly  power.”  (Felix  Mc- 
Knight,  executive  editor,  Dallas 
Times-Herald) . 

“Even  Huey  Long,  telling  the 
LT.S.  Senate  his  robustous  and 
involved  recipes  for  making  pot- 
likker  was  a  piker  as  a  political 
filibusterer  compared  to  Nikita 
Khrushchev  engaged  in  a  news¬ 
paper  interview.”  (Mr.  Stone). 

“Khrushchev  was  less  belli¬ 
cose  in  this  private  session  with 


Editors’  Restrictions 
Denied  by  Russians 

The  United  States  newspaper 
editors  touring  the  Soviet 
Union  reported  to  Premier 
Nikita  Khrushchev  July  13  that 
they  were  not  being  allowed  to 
see  all  they  wanted  to  see. 

However,  in  the  account  of 
their  two  and  a  half  hour  inter¬ 
view  in  the  Kremlin  later  pub- 
li.shed  in  Russia,,  their  reply  of 
“yes”  to  the  question  of  whether 
they  had  been  restricte<l  was 
changed  to  “no.” 


us  than  he  had  been  in  his 
vitriolic  speech  to  the  cheering 
delegates  to  the  Peace  Congress. 
But  he  was  not  less  insistent 
in  repeating  the  charge  that  the 
U.S.,  leading  the  ‘ignoble  fight’ 
against  Communism,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  international  tensions. 

“Conceding  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
still  has  something  to  learn 
from  the  U.S.  about  agriculture, 
Khrushchev  agreed  money  could 
be  better  spent  on  fertilizer 
than  on  the  various  rockets  he 
rattled  lately. 

“  ‘The  money  spent  on  rockets 
is  just  thrown  away,’  he  said. 
‘Wha^  can  you  do  with  them? 
Put  them  in  soup  or  turn  them 
into  beefsteak?’ 

“Then  he  added:  ‘Do  you  have 
the  authority  to  sign  a  treaty 
here  and  now?  If  so,  let’s  do  it. 
I’m  ready.’ 

“Lacking  such  authority,  we 
could  only  ask  more  questions 
and  time  ran  out  on  those.” 
(Creed  C.  Black,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal). 

‘Slircnd,  Tough  Politician’ 

Mr.  Hills  also  called  the 
Soviet  Premier“a  shrewd,  tough, 
master  politician,  who  is  irre¬ 
versibly  changing  Russia  and 
strengthening  it.” 

(Continued  on  page  51) 

Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev, 
light  suit,  poses  with  U.S.  editors 
at  the  Kremlin  in  July  13,  in  this 
photo  from  the  Soviet  agency  Tass. 
Others,  from  left,  are  Vermont 
Royster,  Wall  Street  Journal: 
Lauren  K.  Soth,  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
R e g iste r-a  n d -Tr i bu  n e;  Robert 
Estabrook.  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post;  Felix  McKnight,  Dallas  (Tax.) 
Times  Herald;  Paul  Miller,  Gannett 
Newspapers;  Michael  Ogden, 
Providence  (R-l-)  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin;  Lee  Hills,  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers,  and  president  of  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors; 
William  Woestendiek,  Newsday, 
Garden  City,  N.Y.;  Walkar  Stone, 
Scripps  Howard  Newspapers; 
Creed  Black,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News-Journal;  Stephen  Rosenfeld, 
Washington  Post;  and  John  Her¬ 
bert,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger.  (Photo  supplied  through 
AP  Radiophoto,  London). 
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Information  Article 
Due  For  UN  Debate 


Another  controversial  article, 
the  fifth,  in  the  long-pendinpr 
draft  convention  on  freedom  of 
information  before  the  United 
Nation’s  Social,  Humanitarian 
and  Cultural  Committee,  is  due 
for  debate  when  the  General 
Assembly  meets  in  September. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  this 
year  that  work  has  been  resumed 
on  the  controversial  convention 
or  treaty. 

The  views  of  various  nations 
regarding  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  are  so  diverse  that  in  14 
years  of  discussion,  debate  and 
voting,  the  committee  has  been 
able  to  approve  only  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  the  convention  and  four 
of  19  proposed  articles. 

The  last  article  to  be  approved 
was  article  four,  which  deals 
with  the  right  of  reply.  Passed 
on  Dec.  12  last  year,  the  article 
states  that  “The  contracting 
states  recognize  that  the  right 
of  reply  is  a  corollary  of  freedom 
of  information  and  that  they 
may  establish  appropriate  means 
for  safeguarding  that  right.” 

Next  Proposal 

The  proposed  article  five, 
reads  as  follow's: 

Ea^'h  contracting  state  shall 
encourage  the  establishment  and 
functioning  within  its  territory 
of  one  or  more  non-official  organ¬ 
izations  of  persons  einployed  in 
the  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  opinions  to  the  public; 
so  that  such  persons  may  he 
thus  encouraged  to  observe  high 
standards  of  professional  con¬ 
duct  and,  in  particular,  the 
moral  obligation  to  report  facts 
without  prejudice  and  in  their 
proper  context  and  to  make 
comments  without  malicious  in¬ 
tent  and  thereby  to: 

(a)  Facilitate  the  solution  of 
the  economic,  social  and  human¬ 
itarian  problems  of  the  world 
ns  a  whole,  by  the  free  exchange 
of  information  bearing  on  them; 

(b)  Help  to  promote  respect 
for  human  rights  and  funda¬ 
mental  freedoms  without  dis¬ 
crimination; 

(c)  Help  to  maintain  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security; 

(d)  Counteract  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  false  or  distorted  reports 
which  offend  the  national  dignity 
of  peoples  or  promote  hatred  or 
prejudice  against  other  states, 
or  against  persons  or  groups  of 
different  race,  language,  religion 
or  philosophical  conviction;  or 

(e)  Combat  any  form  of 
propaganda  for  war. 

Another  UN  organ  which  is 
concerned  with  the  subject  of 


freedom  of  information  is  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
During  its  meetings  earlier  this 
year  the  commission  considered 
a  report  from  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  titled, 
“International  Cooperation  To 
Assist  Development  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Media  in  Less  Developed 
Countries.” 

Developnienl  Program 

Among  other  things  the  report 
contains  a  plan  for  building  up 
new’spapers,  news  agencies, 
radio,  motion  picture  and  educa¬ 
tional  television  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America  at  a  cost  esti¬ 
mated  at  $3.4  billion  spread  over 
a  10  to  15  year  period.  The 
report  gives  the  results  of  a 
global  UNESCO  survey  on  prob¬ 
lems  connected  wdth  this  pro¬ 
gram,  maf.e  at  the  UN’s  request. 

Discussion  of  this  report  led 
to  the  commission’s  unanimously 
approving  a  resolution  which 
would  have  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council: 

1.  Invite  the  governments  con¬ 
cerned  to  include  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  in  their  economic  plans 
for  the  development  of  national 
information  media. 

2.  Reiterate  the  invitation  of 
April  28,  1961  to  the  Technical 
Assistance  Board,  the  Special 
Fund,  the  specialized  agencies 
concerned,  the  regional  economic 
commissions  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies  and  insti¬ 
tutions  to  assist  the  less  devel¬ 
oped  countries  in  developing  and 
strengthening  their  national 
information  media. 

3.  Request  UNESCO  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  further  the  program 
for  development  of  information 
media  and  in  particular  to  keep 
up  to  date  as  far  as  possible  its 
survey  on  this  subject. 

4.  Transmit  to  the  General 
Assembly,  the  reports  on  the 
survey  as  the  basis  of  a  program 
of  concrete  action. 

5.  Recommend  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  (a)  take  this 
program  into  account  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  United  Nations 
Development  Decade  and  (b)  in¬ 
vite  the  governments  of  the  more 
developed  countries  to  cooperate 
with  the  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries  with  a  view  to  meeting 
their  urgent  needs  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  independent  na¬ 
tional  information  media,  with 
due  regard  for  the  culture  of 
each  country. 

Because  of  lack  of  time,  the 
commission  did  not  discuss  at 


this  year’s  session,  two  reports 
that  had  been  submitted  to  it. 
One  of  them  is  the  First  Annual 
Report  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  General  at  the  request 
of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  The  report  covers  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  field  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  in  1960  and 
the  first  half  of  1961. 

The  second  report  covers  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  field  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  since  1954 
and  includes  comments  by  vari¬ 
ous  governments  and  UN  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies. 

• 

Paraguay  Hounds 
Opposition  Press 

After  the  government-owned 
power  company  at  Asuncion, 
Paraguay,  shut  off  electric  cur¬ 
rent  to  an  opposition  weekly,  El 
Enano,  the  paper  was  printed  by 
hand,  it  was  reported  by  Edward 
C.  Burks,  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times, 

A  makeshift  handle  was 
attached  to  a  wheel  of  the  press 
and  six  complete  revolutions  of 
the  wheel  were  made  by  hand 
power  for  one  impression.  The 
weekly,  a  voice  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  whose  members  are 
barred  from  office  by  the  dicta¬ 
torship  in  Paraguay,  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  print  6,000  copies  weekly. 

Roberto  Victor  Acosta  Rolon 
is  publisher  of  El  Enano  (The 
Dwarf).  The  newspaper  has 
been  suspended  by  authorities  a 
number  of  times  during  the  60 
years  of  its  existence. 


YOUNG  SPACE  VOICE— Frank 
Bruce  Sleeper,  5,  of  Cape  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Me.,  was  the  youngest  voice 
beamed  into  space  from  Andover, 
Me.,  July  I  I  when  he  sat  on  his 
father's  lap  to  talk  with  New  York 
World  Telegram  &  Sun  reporter 
Dave  Slawsky.  Father  is  Frank 
Sleeper  a  reporter  for  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Evening  Express.  Their 
conversation  was  reported  in  full 
text  on  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  newspaper  to  hail  the 
advent  of  Telstar,  the  first  com¬ 
munication  satellite.  Shortly  after 
the  10:30  p.m.  conversation  Young 
Frank  went  to  sleep,  unaware  he 
had  taken  part  in  a  piece  of  his¬ 
tory. 


M.D.  Dispute 
Draws  Press 
To  Canada 

Regina,  Sask. 

The  dispute  between  the  Can¬ 
adian  government  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  of  Saskatchewan  has  drawn 
more  than  60  representatives  of 
newspapers,  radio,  television  and 
magazines  to  the  province’s 
capital. 

Because  of  the  size  of  the 
press  establishment,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  set  up,  in  addition  to 
a  press  room  at  the  legislature, 
a  press  office  in  the  Hotel  Sas¬ 
katchewan  where  most  of  the 
out-of-towners  are  staying.  As 
many  as  three  press  conferences 
are  being  held  daily  by  the 
government,  the  doctors,  or  in¬ 
dependent  committees,  such  as 
the  newly-formed  “Save  Our 
Sa.skatchewan  Group.” 

The  press  corps  grows  daily 
and  the  contingent  from  the 
United  States  and  Britain  has 
surpassed  that  of  Canadian 
newspapers.  Among  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  media  repre¬ 
sented  are  the  Associated  Press, 
United  Press  International,  the 
New  York  Times,  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  Baltimore  Sunpapers, 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  Times,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  the  Detroit  Times, 
the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State, 
the  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer,  the 
London  Daily  Mail  and  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

• 

Government  Arrests 
Argentine  Editor 

Bi'enos  Aires 

A  Federal  police  spokesman 
said  that  Mario  Valotta,  editor 
of  the  morning  newspaper  Demo- 
cracia  is  under  arrest  “at  the 
disposal  of  the  executive  power.” 
This  means  Valotta  cannot  in¬ 
voke  any  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tee — such  as  a  w’rit  of  habeas 
corpus — to  regain  his  freedom. 

Dictator  Juan  Peron’s  mouth¬ 
piece  after  its  foundation  1” 
years  ago  and  now  regarded  as 
the  organ  for  deposed  president 
Arturo  Frondizi,  Democracia  has 
been  waging  a  persistent  and 
hard-hitting  campaign  against 
President  Jose  Maria  Guido  and 
his  government. 

Democracia  reported  Valotta’s 
arrest  with  big  headlines:  “The 
regime  took  off  its  mask  at  gun¬ 
point.  They  (the  government) 
try  to  impose  silence  on  us.” 

Valotta  was  arrested  shortly 
before  midnight  as  he  was 
leaving  the  newspaper. 
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A.  Mutt  and  Friends 
Fight  the  Postal  Hike 


By  Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel 


Washington 

The  nation’s  top  cartoonists 
converged  on  Capitol  Hill  this 
week  to  convince  Congress  that 
the  pi-oposed  postal  rate  increase 
would  be  a  death  sentence  for 
many  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

The  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  which 
has  heard  thousand  of  words  of 
testimony  depicting  the  fatal 
repercussions  of  the  proposed 
postal  increase,  were  treated  to 
a  variation  of  the  media  if  not 
the  theme  by  members  of  the 
National  Cartoonist  Society. 

The  cartoonists  stuck  to  their 
trade  —  they  drew  their  pro¬ 
tests.  Milton  Caniff  was  aided 
by  Steve  Canyon,  Rube  Goldberg 
had  his  inevitable  inventions. 
Bill  Holman  had  Smokey  Stover. 
Walt  Kelly  was  there  with  Pogo, 
and  Gus  Edson  with  the  Gnmpu 
for  the  older  folks  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Dondi  for  the  young¬ 
sters.  A1  Smith  came  with  Mutt 
and  Jeff  in  his  nimble  fingers. 
The  irrepressible  Dick  Ericson, 
vicepresident  of  NCS,  whipped 
up  some  of  his  all-too-true-to- 
life  portraits.  Jerry  Robinson, 
secretary  of  NCS,  who  biought 
along  Lnnaie,  completed  the  im¬ 
pressive  list  of  cartoonists  on 
hand  to  “testify.” 

Into  llie  Wasif'baskcl 

Mr.  Goldberg,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal  American,  proved  in  at  least 
one  instance,  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage  that  one  picture  is 
worth  a  thousand  words.  He 
drew  a  picture  showing  what 
would  happen  if  the  postal  rate 
increase  went  into  effect.  It 
showed  Congress  working  a  jack 
boo.sting  the  price  of  mail,  which 


then  releases  a  bowling  ball, 
w’hich  falls  on  the  head  of  an 
editor  w’ho  is  asleep  reading  his 
own  editorial.  The  blow  causes 
him  to  kick  the  chair  of  a  car¬ 
toonist,  propelling  him  into  a 
wastebasket. 

Andy  Gump,  in  a  balloon  cap¬ 
tion,  told  the  Senators:  “I’m  an 
old  fashioned  guy  —  I  still  use 
carrier  pigeons.” 

Lassie  carried  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  piously  observed:  “I’m 
not  raising  rates  for  carrying 
the  mail.” 

Mutt  suggested:  “If  we  must 
increase  anything,  let’s  increase 
the  size  of  the  postage  stamp  so 
they  can  get  my  nose  on  it.” 

Mr.  Robinson  presented  a  seri¬ 
ous  statement  to  the  Committee 
in  which  he  said  he  hoped  that 
rather  than  “seriously  adversely 
affect  the  futui-e  of  cartooning” 
by  passing  the  bill,  that  the 
Committee  “w'ould  be  moved  to 
assist  in  its  growth.” 

Mr.  Robinson  pointed  out  that 
small  new’spapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  across  the  country  will 
“either  be  forced  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  w’ill  seriously  limit  and 
curtail  tbe  budget  for  art”  if 
the  excessive  increases  in  the 
bill  go  into  effect. 

“These  are  just  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  that  are 
vital  to  the  growth  of  cartoon¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  “It  is  here  that 
the  non-conformist  idea  can  be 
published.  It  is  here  that  the 
young  cartoonist  can  develop.” 

Mr.  Goldberg  also  put  his 
drawing  pencil  aside  to  state  his 
case  to  the  Committee.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  consolidat¬ 
ing  and  folding  of  newspapers 
due  to  economic  pressures  had 
narrow'ed  the  field  for  caitoon- 
ists. 


■Jb: 


Sifiik  kanM  -  » 


Jerry  Robinson  depicts  the  July  17  Senate  hearing  on  HR7927. 


“A  raise  in  the  postal  rates,” 
he  said,  “will  make  that  field 
still  smaller  and  their  talents 
will  dwindle  just  as  spectacu¬ 
larly  as  they  developed.” 

In  conclusion  he  observed  that 
millions  of  dollars  “have  been 
shot  into  the  air  through  our 
atomic  tests.  It  wdll  be  more 
w’orth  while  to  shoot  a  few  mil¬ 
lions  into  the  air  to  protect  the 
talents  of  present  and  future 
artists  who  are  adding  their 
touch  of  humor,  excitement  and 
entertainment  to  the  great 
American  tradition  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  artistic  expression.” 

• 

Frank  Gallagher,  69, 
Irish  Editor,  Dies 

Dublin 

Flank  Gallagher,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  daily  newspaper, 
Irinh  Press,  and  director  of  the 
Republican  Government’s  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau  died  here  July 
17.  He  was  69  years  old. 

Mr.  Gallagher  was  prominent 
in  the  Republican  movement  in 
Ireland,  and  during  the  Anglo- 
Irish  war  period,  wrote  for  an 
underground  newspaper.  He  has 
also  served  as  Deputy  Director 
of  Broadcasting. 


School  Bell  Awards 
To  N.Y.  Times,  AP 

Denver 

The  New  York  Thnes  and  the 
Associated  Press  were  among 
13  recipients  of  School  Bell 
Awards  presented  annually  by 
the  National  School  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Association. 

The  association,  representing 
seven  national  organizations  in 
the  educational  field,  cited  the 
Times  for  its  series  of  34  edi¬ 
torials  on  federal  school  aid.  The 
award  was  presented  at  the 
National  Education  Associations 
annual  convention. 

The  Associated  Press  was 
honored  for  its  articles  prepared 
by  G.  K.  Hodenfield,  education 
writer,  for  distinguished  com¬ 
prehensive  coverage  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  a  press  association  or 
feature  syndicate. 

The  citation  said,  “Mr.  Hoden¬ 
field  brought  home  to  millions  of 
readers  across  the  nation  some 
of  the  problems,  challenges,  and 
achievements  of  the  educational 
world  in  1961-62.  Especially 
noteworthy  was  his  two-part 
series  on  efforts  being  made  to 
assist  the  disadvantaged  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  slums.” 
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Senate  Post  Office  and  CivM  Ser-  / 

vice  Committee  Chairman  Olin  D. 
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from  Andy  Gump  (coming  out  of 
retirement  by  way  of  Gus  Edson) 


and  from  Smolty  Stover  (by  way  of 
Bill  Holman). 


Press  Gets 
Jury  Probe 
Of  City  HaU 

Philadelphia 

There  \\ill  be  a  prrand  jury 
investigation  of  alleged  City 
Hall  corruption  here,  much  of 
which  was  first  disclosed  by  a 
team  of  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
reporters. 

The  probe  has  been  ordered 
by  Judge  Eugene  V.  Alessan- 
droni.  A  special  grand  jury  will 
be  convened  in  September  for 
the  probe  and  the  Philadelphia 
Bar  Association  has  been  asked 
to  name  a  special  prosecutor. 

The  Common  Pleas  Court 
judge  ordered  the  probe  acting 
on  a  petition  of  the  city’s  Repub¬ 
lican  Alliance.  The  judge  held 
that  the  district  attorney,  James 
C.  Crumlish  Jr.,  is  “unable  or 
unwilling  to  institute  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.” 

Invpsti^alt'd  a  Year 

Many  of  the  allegations  placed 
before  the  court  first  came  to 
light  through  more  than  a  year’s 
investigation  by  a  team  of  Bul¬ 
letin  reporters. 

Among  the  specific  instances 
cited  by  the  Alliance  as  “evi¬ 
dence  of  the  sale  of  legislation 
and  the  existence  of  an  illicit 
alliance  between  the  Democratic 
City  Committee  and  the  City 
Council”  were  the  charges  that 
a  City  Council  sergeant-at-arms 
admitted  to  attempting  to  col¬ 
lect  $2,500  to  have  a  zoning  bill 
passed;  that  a  group  of  coin-op 
laundry  operators  had  paid 
$4,000  to  the  Democratic  City 
Campaign  Committee  to  ‘soften’ 
pending  regulatory  legislation 
and  that  a  builder  had  con¬ 
tributed  $1,000  to  a  political 
leader  in  return  for  a  favorable 
zoning  change. 

In  his  opinion  ordering  the 
proble.  Judge  Alessandroni 
credited  the  three  Philadelphia 
newspapers  for  much  of  the 


'NOW.  WE'LL  LOOK  UNDER 
THE  RUG!' 


Callahan,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


information  set  forth  in  the 
Republican  Alliance’s  petition. 

“The  informants  have  at¬ 
tached  to  their  petition  copies 
of  news  stories,  which  in  some 
instances  contain  statements  by 
various  participants  in  the 
instances  set  forth  below, 

“The  newspapers  are  the  three 
publications  of  general  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  city  and  as  such  have 
been  responsible  in  the  main  for 
ferreting  out  many  of  the 
stories  which  appear  as  exhib¬ 
its,”  Judge  Alessandroni’s  order 
stated. 

• 

Detective  Mags 
Hit  ‘Rehash^  Ban 

Chicago 

Two  detective  stoiy  maga¬ 
zines  asked  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Ajipeals  this  week  to 
reverse  its  ruling  that  rehashing 
of  news  stories  for  Profit  con¬ 
stitutes  an  invasion  of  privacy. 

Lawyers  for  Startling  De¬ 
tective  magazine  and  True  De¬ 
tective  magazine  called  the 
court’s  ruling  a  grievous  and 
harmful  infringement  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  decision. 

They  asked  the  court  to  re¬ 
voke  its  order  for  a  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  trial  of  a  suit  by 
Mrs.  Mildred  Wagner  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  She  seeks  $150,000  from 
each  magazine  for  damages  she 
alleged  she  suffered  through 
publication  of  articles  about  the 
slaying  of  her  daughter,  Mary 
Lou,  in  November,  1957. 

A  U.S.  District  Court  judge 
had  ruled  that  as  a  libel  suit  it 
was  barred  by  tbe  statute  of 
limitations. 

Reversed  on  Appeal 

The  Court  of  Appeals  in  June 
reversed  that  decision  and  said 
the  case  should  go  to  trial  as 
one  on  the  grounds  of  invasion 
of  privacy. 

The  magazine  lawyers,  in 
their  petition,  stated  the  trial 
of  Robert  Max  Fleig  on  a  charge 
of  murder  was  pending  in  Cook 
County  (Chicago)  Criminal 
Court  in  March  and  April  1958 
when  the  articles  appeared  in 
the  magazines. 

The  petition  also  said  the 
Court  of  Appeals  created  a 
totally  artificial  distinction  be¬ 
tween  tbe  business  of  publishing 
news  and  the  business  of  pub¬ 
lishing  entertainment  material. 

'The  attorneys  argued  that 
under  the  court’s  ruling  such 
stories  as  that  of  gangster  John 
Dillinger  could  not  be  presented 
by  any  communications  media. 

Startling  Detective  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Fawcett  Publications, 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  True  De¬ 
tective  by  T.  D.  Publications  of 
New  York. 


Herald-Trib 
Series  Start 
Jail  Reforms 

It  took  a  former  World  War 
II  prisoner-of-war  to  help  clean 
up  a  mess  in  New  York  City 
jails  and  the  stories  he  wrote 
have  now  triggered  a  state-wide 
investigation. 

“A  Victory  for  the  Abused 
New  Yorker”  was  the  top  front¬ 
page  headline  in  Neiv  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  July  13.  The  by-line 
was  that  of  Newton  G.  Ful- 
bright,  50,  the  ex-war  prisoner. 

■The  story  told  how  a  thorough 
reform  of  methods  and  proce¬ 
dures  in  the  city’s  traffic  and 
other  minor  courts  had  been  or¬ 
dered,  following  a  .series  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  by  Mr.  Ful- 
bright.  Then,  on  Wednesday, 
July  18,  he  by-lined  another 
front-pager  announcing  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
State  Assembly  would  begin  an 
immediate  investigation  of  the 
lower  courts  throughout  the 
state  for  evidence  of  injustice 
and  irregularities  similar  to  the 
“mess”  uncovered  by  the  Whit¬ 
ney  morning  newspaper  in  the 
city. 

A  Phone  Call 

The  series  started  June  28. 
The  afternoon  before  Mr.  Ful- 
bright  had  been  sitting  in  the 
city  room.  He  took  a  telephone 
call.  “One  of  those  calls  nobody 
particularly  w'ants,”  he  recalled. 

It  was  from  a  J.  D.  “Jack” 
Kelly,  who  told  Mr.  Fulbright 
he  had  advertised  an  auction 
sale  in  both  the  Herald-Tribune 
and  the  New  York  Times  to  get 
rid  of  some  carpets  because  his 
building  was  being  torn  down. 
Shortly  after  the  ad  was  pub¬ 
lished,  he  was  given  a  summons 
charging  him  with  violating  a 
city  ordinance. 

It  was  alleged  that  his  ad  was 
misleading,  a  charge  subsequent¬ 
ly  disproved.  Summoned  to  court 
June  19,  an  adjournament  was 
granted  until  June  26.  Then  he 
pleaded  guilty  with  an  explana¬ 
tion  in  Municipal  Term  Court. 
The  Chief  Magistrate,  presid¬ 
ing,  found  him  guilty  and  fined 
him  $50.  Mr.  Kelly  didn’t  have 
cash  with  him.  He  wasn’t  per¬ 
mitted  to  telephone  his  wife. 
Someone  did  that  for  him. 

He  was  locked  in  a  cell,  al¬ 
though  he  pleaded  to  have  the 
door  left  open.  Thirty  minutes 
later  his  wife  came  with  the 
money.  He  was  released. 

After  a  careful  check  the 
story  was  run. 

The  newspaper  was  suddenly 
flooded  with  mail  telling  of  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances.  Most  of  them 


Newton  Fulbright 


concerned  minor  traffic  viola-  1 
tions.  Mr.  Fulbright  checked  on 
many  of  them.  He  found  that 
“with  terrifying  ease  and  fre¬ 
quency”  people  were  being 
stripped,  manacled  and  jailed. 
Under  the  Fulbright  by-line  the 
stories  w’ere  published. 

17  Years  Willi  HT 

Mr.  Fulbright  joined  the  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune  in  March  1945  fol- 
lowring  a  medical  discharge  from 
the  Army. 

At  first  he  did  not  intend  to 
make  newspapering  his  life 
work.  He  had  been  bom  on  a 
cattle  farm  and  tried  that.  He 
also  sold  insurance,  did  high¬ 
way  construction  work,  and  for 
aw’hile  worked  on  a  theatrical 
magazine  in  Los  Angeles.  ^ 

Then  came  the  Army;  the  as¬ 
sault  at  Salerno;  capture;  pris¬ 
oner  of  war;  medical  discharge 
and  the  Herald-Tribune. 

• 

Manning  Hits 
Federal  Secrecy 

Corning,  N.  Y. 

Government  leaders  fully  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  public  needs 
more,  not  less,  information, 
Robert  J.  Manning,  assistant 
secretary  of  state  for  public 
affairs,  assured  the  New  Y'ork 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  at  a  meeting  here. 

“There  is  a  natural  tendency 
in  any  bureaucracy  to  shield  its 
misjudgments  and  its  mistakes,”  ^ 
Mr.  Manning  said.  “I  would  say 
quite  flatly,  however,  that  in  the 
top  reaches  of  this  government 
there  is  a  full  recognition  of  the 
dangers  of  this  tendency  to  the 
full  operation  of  the  democratic 
process.” 

Another  speaker,  Robert  L. 
Edwards,  manager  of  Coming 
Glass  Works’  public  relations 
department,  said  a  hazard  his 
company  faces  is  a  fear  that  ^ 
some  of  its  industrial  secrets 
may  be  given  to  competitors  as 
a  result  of  over-zealous  report¬ 
ing.  He  urged  responsible  re¬ 
porting  of  industrial  news. 
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Guild  Seeks  Laws 
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To  Prevent  Mergers 


BI'FFALO 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  has  called  upon  Congress 
to  pass  stronger  laws  aimed  at 
preventing  newspaper  mergers 
it  fears  lead  to  press  “mon¬ 
opoly.” 

At  its  29th  annual  convention 
here  last  week,  the  Guild  asked 
enactment  of  legislation  re¬ 
quiring  publishers  to  give  the 
Justice  Department  60  days 
notice  of  any  contemplated 
merger  involving  newspapers  or 
periodicals,  regardless  of  size. 

It  also  asked  for  special  laws 
to  deal  with  the  so-called  “fail¬ 
ing  property”  cases,  those  in 
which  courts  have  ruled  that  the 
ow'ner  of  a  “failing  property” 
cannot  be  barred  from  disposing 
of  it. 

Fair  Market  Vi’orlli 

Under  the  ANG  plan,  if  the 
Justice  Department  found  such 
a  case  or  any  other  it  felt  would 
prevent  it  from  enjoining  the 
sale,  it  could  then  ask  for  court 
appointment  of  an  appraiser  to 
evaluate  the  property  for  fair 
market  worth  as  a  going  enter¬ 
prise. 

Then  bids  would  be  taken 
from  prospective  buyers  willing 
to  continue  publication.  If  any 
bid  equalled  the  fair  market 
value  the  publisher  then  would 
have  to  accept  it  if  he  wanted  to 
sell.  This  would  apply  even  if 
a  competitor  who  presumably 
would  put  the  paper  out  of 
operation,  would  offer  more. 

The  delegates  also  asked  that 
the  Clayton  Act  be  amended  to 
facilitate  the  granting  of  tem¬ 
porary  injunctions  in  merger 
cases.  It  praised  a  bill  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  grant  tbe  Justice  De¬ 
partment  the  right  to  subpoena 
records  in  civil  anti-trust  cases. 

For  Medicare 

In  other  resolutions  the  Guild : 

•  Urged  doctors  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  Canada,  to  halt  their 
protests  against  the  medical 
care  law  and  “honor  the  process 
of  democratic  government,  ac¬ 
cept  the  clearly  expressed  will 
of  the  people  of  Saskatchewan 
and  work  within  the  framework 
of  the  medicare  act.” 

•  Supported  the  King-Andei'- 
son  medical  care  bill  establish¬ 
ing  a  Social  Security-financed 
program  in  the  United  States. 

•  Backed  actions  by  “freedom 
riders”  and  “sit-downers”  in  the 
South  in  their  efforts  to  get 
Negroes  equal  status  in  buses 
and  restaurants. 


•  Called  the  legal  actions 
against  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  in  Albany,  Ga.,  part  of  a 
“20th  Century  reign  of  racial 
tyranny.”  It  urged  the  attorney- 
general  and  Georgia  state  offi¬ 
cials  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
halt  this  “tyranny.” 

•  Supported  steps  toward  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Berlin  wall  and 
“other  obstacles  imposed  upon 
a  captive  press  and  peoples.” 

•  Opposed  a  bill  raising  mail 
rates  which  it  said  would  be 
“detrimental  to  new’spapers  cir¬ 
culated  through  the  mails.”  It 
said  the  second  and  third-class 
rate  increases  were  inequitable 
and  would  affect  the  labor  press, 
the  Guild  Reporter  and  local 
Guild  publications  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

•  Saluted  the  Twin  Cities 
Guild  and  pledged  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  it  in  observing  craft 
union  picket  lines  at  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une, 

•  Commended  New  York  City 
for  its  “anti-strikebreaker  bill” 
which  the  Guild  charged  had 
aroused  the  opposition  of  news¬ 
papers  “which  seem  intent  on 
preserving  the  professional 
strikebreaker  setup  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers.”  It  also  praised  Dunel- 
len,  N.  J.,  Manchester,  N.  H., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  states  which  enacted  similar 
legislation  in  the  past  year. 

•  Called  on  the  International 
Executive  Board  to  supervise 
more  closely  the  editorial  con¬ 
tent  of  the  Guild  Reporter  which 
some  delegates  charged  “mis¬ 
handled”  highly  -  controversial 
stories  on  which  the  ANG  mem¬ 
bership  was  divided. 

•  Condemned  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  for  its  “adamant,  arbi¬ 
trary  refusal”  to  agree  to  Guild- 
sought  wage  and  work  condi¬ 
tions  in  a  contract  dispute  at 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
that  resulted  in  a  strike. 

Racial  Discrimination 

The  Guild  charged  that  many 
newspapers  continue  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  minorities.  Dele¬ 
gates  called  on  the  locals  to  in¬ 
tensify  their  efforts  to  get  anti- 
discrimination  clauses  in  their 
contracts. 

The  ANG’s  committee  on  hu¬ 
man  rights  reported  that  of  33 
locals  replying  to  a  question¬ 
naire,  only  eight  said  they  had 
anti-discrimination  clauses  in 
their  contracts  and  only  13  re¬ 
ported  Negroes  were  engaged 
in  work  other  than  as  custodi¬ 
ans. 
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Many  newspapers,  the  com¬ 
mittee  said,  also  continue  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  women,  re¬ 
fusing  to  hire  them  for  many 
types  of  reporting  jobs  and 
often  paying  them  less  than  men 
in  the  same  work. 

The  questionnaire  showed  that 
of  102  jobs  filled  by  Negroes  in 
papers  covered  by  replies,  74 
were  in  the  maintenance  de¬ 
partments,  nine  in  editorial, 
seven  advertising,  four  each  in 
the  business  office,  circulation 
and  in  other  departments. 

The  committee  took  note  of 
an  article  in  the  June  9  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  indicating 
bias  against  women  as  sports 
reporters. 

The  Guild  expressed  the  hope 
that  its  members  would  vote  for 
candidates  backed  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  Committee  on  Political  Edu¬ 
cation  and  make  larger  contri¬ 
butions  to  COPE  and  its  sup¬ 
ported  candidates. 

Delegates  were  urged  to  work 
harder  towrard  the  enactment  of 
job  protection  laws  and  against 
the  so  called  “right-to-work” 
laws. 

“Much  effort  and  money  must 
be  expended  before  the  general 
public,  elected  officials  and  un¬ 
ion  members  have  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  political  and 
economic  program  of  organized 
labor,”  the  Guild’s  political  ac¬ 
tion  subcommittee  declared. 

Chicago  Defender  Case 

All-out  support  of  the  Chicago 
Guild  in  its  efforts  to  force  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Defender  to  bargain  with  a 
Guild  unit  was  voiced. 

The  Guild  called  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
accelerate  processes  for  a  speedy 
adjudication  of  the  dispute. 

The  ANG  pledged  a  “fight  to 
the  finish”  in  its  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  acceptable  union  con¬ 
tract  with  El  Mundo,  Puerto 
Rico’s  largest  newspaper. 

Its  goal,  the  resolution  said, 
is  a  contract  “not  inferior”  to 
one  obtained  at  the  smaller  San 
Juan  Star. 

Suburban  Target 

Adopting  a  report  of  its  or¬ 
ganizing  committee,  the  ANG 
urged  a  study  by  its  Interna¬ 
tional  Executive  Board  of  how 
newspapers  in  expanding  sub¬ 
urban  communities  could  be  or¬ 
ganized.  The  committee  said 
these  smaller  papers  are  seiwing 
as  “stepping  stones”  in  a  news¬ 
paperman’s  career. 

Increasing  the  number  of  in¬ 
ternational  representatives  and 
the  hiring,  on  a  temporary  basis, 
of  members  of  locals  were  cited 
as  two  means  of  stepping  up 
organizing  efforts. 

No  single  piece  of  business 
before  the  225  delegates  to  the 


convention  took  as  much  time 
or  created  as  much  heated  de¬ 
bate  as  ways  of  financing  future 
negotiations  with  the  possibility 
of  strikes. 

After  debates,  conferences 
and  arguments  that  lasted 
through  much  of  a  whole  day, 
the  Guild  voted  these  per  capita 
increases : 

•  The  assessment  on  locals 
for  the  general  operating  fund, 
raised  10  cents  from  $1.30  to 
$1.40  per  month, 'effective  Aug. 
1. 

•  The  assessment  for  the 
strike  defense  fund,  upped  40 
cents  from  50  cents  to  90  cents 
per  month  for  each  member. 

These  increases  were  exactly 
the  amounts  asked  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Executive  Board  and 
the  Guild’s  top  officers.  They 
had  proposed,  prior  to  conven¬ 
tion,  a  doubling  of  the  present 
$3  per  month  special  defense 
fund  assessment  limitation,  but 
substituted  the  across-the-board 
40-cent  dues  increase  for  that 
plan  after  it  met  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  from  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

A  minority  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  had  supported 
the  increase,  proposed  that  the 
40-cent  boost  be  treated  only  as 
an  emergency  measure  to  be 
halted  when  the  fund  reached 
$1,000,000. 

By  roll-call  vote  this  was  de¬ 
feated  with  263  no  votes  to  163 
yes  votes.  Then  the  original  40- 
cent  plan,  with  no  cut-off  time, 
passed  by  voice  vote. 

The  delegates  also  approved 
a  1962-63  fiscal-year  budget  of 
$525,563  and  an  income  esti¬ 
mate  of  $531,825. 

Intensify  Collective  Bargaining 

In  authorizing  the  executive 
vicepresident  to  make  staff  re¬ 
assignments  to  intensify  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  and  strengthen 
liaison  among  bargaining  locals, 
the  delegates  followed  recom¬ 
mendations  of  their  collective 
bargaining  committee. 

The  committee,  in  its  report, 
charged  that  conditions  which 
brought  about  the  formation  of 
the  Guild  nearly  30  years  ago 
still  exist. 

It  said  pay  still  comes  “too 
little  and  too  late”  for  those  in 
the  newspaper  field  and  that 
progress  toward  the  $200-a-week 
goal  has  not  been  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  goals  should  be  to 
close  the  wage  gap  between  cir¬ 
culation  district  managers  and 
those  in  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  committee  declared. 

Reporting  on  gains  in  the  last 
year,  the  committee  said  they 
came  chiefly  in  vacations,  sever¬ 
ance,  sick  leave,  expenses,  holi¬ 
days  and  night  differentials,  as 
well  as  wages. 

Hours  and  overtime  were  im- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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New  Editor, 
Publisher 
At  Appleton 

Appleton,  Wis. 

The  appointment  of  John  B. 
Torinus  as  editor  of  the  Ap¬ 
pleton  Post-C reticent  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  He  succeeds 
V.  I.  Minahan  who  becomes 
publisher  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Torinus  had  been  with 
the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
for  28  years  before  joining  the 
Post-Crescent  staff  on  May  16 
of  this  year.  He  was  named  a 
vicepresident  of  the  Post  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  at  the  time.  He 
rose  through  the  ranks  of  the 
editorial  department  of  the 
Press-Gazette  to  positions  of 
president  of  the  Green  Bay 
Newspaper  Company  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  newspaper  be¬ 
fore  he  resigned  from  the  or¬ 
ganization  May  1.5.  Mr.  Torinus 
had  been  successively  a  reporter, 
state  editor,  news  editor  and 
managing  editor. 

Mr.  Minahan,  who  also  is 
president  of  the  Post  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  said  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Torinus  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  definite  boost  to  the  Post- 
Crescent’s  editorial  leadership 
and  editorial  product.  He  added 
that  as  publisher  he  will  devote 
his  time  to  planning  and  super¬ 
vising  the  overall  activities  of 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Minahan  has  been  with 
the  Post-Crescent  since  1948. 
He  worked  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  both  at  Appleton  and 
Neenah-Menasha,  then  served 
as  an  advertising  salesman  and 
promotion  manager  before  be¬ 
ing  named  editor  in  1954.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  since  1960. 

• 

First  H&K  Fellowship 
Awarded  To  Italian 

The  first  annual  Hill  and 
Knowlton  Fellowship  for  study 
in  the  Program  in  Public  Re¬ 
lations  at  Columbia  Univerity’s 
School  of  General  Studies  has 
been  awarded  to  Gian  Carlo 
Bertelli  of  Italy,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dr.  Clifford  L.  Lord, 
dean  of  the  School  of  General 
Studies. 


Frank  E.  Forbes 
Killed  in  Car  Crash 

Riverhead,  L.  I. 

Frank  C.  Forbes,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Riverhead  Xews 
Review  and  the  Sunday-Review, 
died  in  Central  Suffolk  Hospital 
here  July  17,  an  hour  after  he 
had  suffered  internal  injuries 
in  an  automobile  accident  in 
Westhampton  Beach. 

Mr.  Forbes  joined  the  News 
Review  in  1947  as  business  man¬ 
ager.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  T.  Harold  Forbes,  in 
1953,  he  became  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper.  He 
founded  the  Sunday-Review  in 
March,  1961.  He  was  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Representatives. 

Among  the  survivors  is  a 
brother,  Harry  Forbes,  assistant 
promotion  manager  of  the  \ew 
York  Daily  Xews. 

• 

New  Sunday  Paper 
Planned  for  W.  Va. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

A  new  newspaper,  the  Mid- 
Ohio  Valley  Observer,  will  be 
published  each  Sunday  by  the 
Parkwood  Publishing  Company, 
starting  Sept.  2. 

The  paper  will  cover  Parkers¬ 
burg,  W.  Va.,  and  Marietta, 
Ohio,  and  all  surrounding  towns. 
The  printing  plant  will  use  a 


Vanguard  offset  press.  Linotype 
and  Adjusterwriter, 

A  revolutionary  systematic 
layout  is  being  used  to  assemble 
all  like  material  in  labeled  sec¬ 
tions.  Many  syndicated  national 
and  world  news  columns  and 
other  features  are  planned,  in¬ 
cluding  colored  comics  and  a  tv 
and  radio  log. 

Spokesmen  said  the  starting 
circulation  will  be  15,000  and 
the  ultimate  plan  is  for  40,000. 
The  sale  price  will  be  15c  by 
route  boys  and  at  newsstands. 

The  editor  will  be  Paul  L. 
Morris.  H.  G.  Combs  is  general 
manager  and  Joe  E.  Smith  is 
circulation  manager.  Editorial 
offices  are  at  2700  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Ave.,  Vienna,  W.  Va. 

• 

Reporter  Fined  $100 
In  Libel  Action  Story 

Quebec 

Gilles  Pratte,  Quebec  City 
correspondent  for  Montreal  La 
Presse,  was  fined  $100  after  be¬ 
ing  found  guilty  of  defamatory 
libel  in  connection  with  an  arti¬ 
cle  concerning  Raymond  Maher, 
Quebec  City  lawyer  and  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Union  Nationale 
Party  leadership  last  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Judge  Gerard  Simard,  who 
passed  judgment,  dismissed  a 
second  charge  of  libel  against 
Mr.  Pratte  in  connection  with  a 
second  story  about  Mr.  Maher. 


‘Observer’  Now  J 

Datelined  Monday 

The  Xational  Observer,  now  ^ 

in  its  sixth  month  as  a  weekly  , 
newspaper  published  by  Dow 
Jones  &  Company  Inc.,  has  j 

switched  from  a  Sunday  to  a  ^ 

Monday  dateline,  according  to  i  ^ 

Robert  Bottorff,  executive  edi-  =  ( 

tor  of  Dow  Jones  Publications.  {  ^ 

The  newspaper’s  policies  and  , 

publication  and  distribution  j 

schedules  remain  unchanged. 

“We  started  out  to  dateline  it  I 
Sunday,’’  Mr.  Bottoi'fif  said,  “but  , 

we  found  the  paper  was  selling 
better  by  mail  than  on  news-  ^ 

stands,  so  we’re  being  realistic.”  ^ 

According  to  Mr.  Bottorff,  the 
Observer  has  climbed  to  a  sub-  ^ 

scription  total  of  some  198,000  ^ 

copies  and  subscribers  get  the 
paper  by  mail  generally  on  J 

Monday.  About  60,000  copies  are 
being  sold  on  newsstands  and 
through  home  delivery.  He  said 
these  will  continue  to  be  sold 
and  delivered  on  Sundays. 

The  paper  is  printed  Saturday 
night  in  Washington,  Chicago 
and  Chicopee  Falls,  Slass.  The 
changeover  was  made  in  the 
front-page  logo  in  the  issue  of 
July  2  without  any  other  an¬ 
nouncement. 

Hearst  Magazines 
Publishes  New  Map 


Harte-Hanks  Takes 
Over  in  San  Antonio 


San  Antonio 
Full  control  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express  and  Xews  and  its 
tv  affiliate,  KENS-tv,  was 
taken  over  July  19  by  the  Harte- 
Hanks  organization.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  had  approved  the  transfer 
of  62.6%  of  the  Express  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  stock  to  Harte-Hanks 
on  July  13. 

Harte-Hanks  interests  have 
owned  37.4%  of  the  stock  in  the 
Express  Publishing  Company 
since  November,  1960.  The  July 
19  transaction  allowed  Harte- 
Hanks  to  acquire  the  remaining 
stock  held  by  the  Frank  G. 
Huntress  family  and  the  George 
W.  Brackenridge  estate. 

Huntress  (Jiairman 
.4  contract  for  the  actual  sale 
of  the  Huntress  and  Bracken¬ 
ridge  stock  was  made  March  7, 
1962.  During  the  more  than 
four-month  interim  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio  and  tv  station  re¬ 
mained  under  the  direction  of 
Frank  G.  Huntress  Jr.,  former 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Express  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Huntress  becomes 


chairman  of  the  board  under 
the  new  management. 

Changes  in  the  Harte-Hanks 
organization  are  the  election  of 
Conway  C.  Craig  to  president 
and  publisher  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express  and  News.  He 
was  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times. 
Edward  H.  Harte  becomes  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Caller- 
Times  where  he  has  been  a  vice- 
president. 

Veeps  Elected 

At  the  same  time,  Robert  M. 
Jackson,  editor  of  the  Caller- 
Times  and  Gilbert  F.  Vetters, 
business  manager,  were  elected 
vicepresidents  of  the  paper. 

Houston  H.  Harte  becomes 
vicepresident  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  papers,  moving  there  from 
San  Angelo  where  he  has  been 
president  of  the  San  Angelo 
Standard-Times  since  1956. 

Edward  H.  Harte  and  Hous¬ 
ton  H.  Harte  are  brothers  and 
the  sons  of  Houston  Harte,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Harte-Hanks  &  Com¬ 
pany,  a  newspaper  management 
company  and  publisher  of  the 
Standard-Times. 


The  7th  printing  of  its  37- 
year-old  Marketing  Map  of  the 
United  States  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Harry  Chamber- 
laine,  vicepresident  for  market¬ 
ing  and  research,  Hearst  Maga¬ 
zines.  Printed  in  five  colors  on 
linen-paper  stock,  and  mounted 
top  and  bottom  with  metal  rods, 
the  42-inch  by  6()-inch  map  sells 
for  $12.50. 

The  map  divides  the  U.S.  into 
580  researched  economic  units 
that  depict  buying  habits  of  con¬ 
sumers.  Also  shown  are  all 
towns  of  over  2500  population 
within  their  respective  trading 
areas.  In  addition,  the  215 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statis¬ 
tical  Areas  as  designated  by  the 
government  are  shown  with 
their  county  outlines.  Buying 
Power  Indexes  for  use  with  the 
map  are  available  for  $5.00 
each. 

• 

News  Editor  Quits 
To  Take  Up  PR  Job 

Nat  Marks,  news  editor  of  the 
Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times,  a 
daily  has  resigned  to  do  public 
relations  work  with  the  Division 
of  Industrial  Safety,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industrial  Relations, 
State  of  California. 

After  some  20  years  in  the 
newspaper  business,  Mr.  Marks 
will  take  up  educational  promo¬ 
tion  of  safety  in  San  Francisco. 
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Restore  Deductibility 
Of  Ad  Costs;  4-A 


SECTION 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


The  American  Association  of  likely  that  enforcement  of  pres- 
Advertising  Agencies  has  asked  ent  regulations  may  pivot  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  how  acceptable  to  the  Adminis- 
to  strike  the  present  language  tration  the  advertising  in  ques- 
of  Section  3  of  the  omnibus  tax  tion  might  be,”  according  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  10650)  and  replace  it  4-A  president.  “Discriminatory 
with  the  provisions  of  the  and  illogical,  because  the  argu- 
Hartke  Bill  (S.  467).  This  ment  has  been  in  the  past  that 
would,  in  effect,  restore  deducti-  ‘lobbying’  expenditures  are  not 
bility  of  the  cost  of  advertising  tax  deductible,  and  that  adver- 
which  influences  “the  general  tising  to  advance  a  viewpoint 
public,  or  segment  thereof,  with  on  legislation  was  lobbying.  In 
respect  to  legislative  matters.  Section  3  of  H.R.  10650,  which 
elections,  or  referendums.”  is  now  being  studied  by  your 

The  request  was  the  subject  Committee,  the  cost  of  hiring 
of  a  letter  and  a  statement  sent  representation  to  advance  one’s 
to  Chairman  Harry  Flood  Byrd  views  on  legislation  (i.e.,  the 
and  the  members  of  his  Commit-  cost  of  hiring  a  lobbyist)  has 
tee  by  4-A  President  John  Crich-  specifically  been  made  deducti- 
ton.  ble.  Meanwhile,  the  cost  of 

“Legislative”  advertising  has  carrying  one’s  views  to  the  pub- 
been  non-deductible  as  an  ordi-  lie  through  advertising  has  spe- 
nary  and  necessary  business  ex-  cifically  been  excluded  from  de- 
pense  since  December  1959  when  ductibility.” 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  o  •  .  r  ■  •  j 

PnrrPnt  Ian-  P®'"*  Emphasized 


A  GRAND  OPENING  ON  A  GRAND  SCALE — Specially-styled  section 
expands  from  the  full-color  tabloid  held  by  Rick  Pasko  (left),  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record,  into  the  double-truck  displayed  by  Robert  Wisecarver, 
(center),  president,  and  Jack  Peters,  vicepresident,  Holland  Meat  Prod¬ 
ucts.  The  section  was  developed  by  Mr.  Pasko  to  herald  the  company's 
return  to  business  after  being  shut  down  for  a  year  by  a  6re. 


TTnfrhlHa  Record.  Holland  Meat  presented 

M.  all  UIllLPlUS)  section  to  announce  its  re- 

■.  opening  after  a  year’s  closure 

i^ives  Display  following  a  fire. 

Holland  used  its  shield  in  full 
Stockton,  Calif,  color  on  the  cover.  The  section 
A  tabloid  with  multi-color  opened  to  a  double-tabloid  size 
cover  which  unfolds  twice  to  editorial  section  devoted  to  the 
present  a  double-truck  display  company’s  history  and  person- 
ad  was  developed  by  the  Stock-  nel. 
ton  Record  to  open  a  meat  com¬ 
pany’s  campaign.  Sp®*  Color  Used 

innovation  launched  a  The  back  page  used  spot  color 
Holland  to  emnhasize  the  coneratulatorv 


Jeopa  ize  fluence  public  opinion  on  legisla- 

The  tax  penalty  resulting  tion  or  proposed  legislation, 
from  the  passage  of  Section  3  These  campaigns  supported  is- 
of  the  tax  bill  in  its  present  sues  ranging  from  local  school 
form,  according  to  the  4-A  state-  and  hospital  bond  referendums 
ment,  would:  to  a  bill  authorizing  the  estab- 

(1)  Jeopardize  an  important  lishment  of  the  Interstate  High- 

portion  of  public  service  way  system, 
advertising;  “If  the  present-day  IRS  rul- 

(2)  Discriminate  between  lob-  ing  on  such  advertising  had  been 
bying  among  legislators  in  existence  when  the  campaigns 
and  doing  so  through  ad-  were  planned  and  executed,  the  The 

vertising  to  the  general  companies  would  have  thought  color  campaign  for  _ 

public;  long  and  hard  about  whether  Meat  Products  Company.  Repeat  messages  of  16  firms  participat- 

(3)  Continue  the  “unfair  they  should  engage  in  projects  issues  of  the  section  itself  are  jng  in  the  development  of  the 

practice  of  disallowing  made  all-the-more  costly  by  a  anticipated  as  the  company  ex-  company’s  new  plant. 

costs  of  ‘legislative’  ad-  tax  penalty.  It  is  conceivable  pands  into  additional  California  rp.  nnfoldino-  of  tbe 

vertising  by  a  business  that,  under  today’s  tax  regula-  markets,  it  was  learned.  section  nrovided  the*  double- 

firm  even  if  legislation  tions,  they  would  have  aban- 

supported  or  opposed  in  doned  their  plans  to  support 

the  advertising  directly  worthy  and  public  spirited 

affects  the  advertiser.”  causes,”  the  statement  asserted. 

In  his  letter  to  Senator  Byrd,  • 

Mr.  Crichton  said,  “This  Asso-  „  ivr  r-  in 

elation  and  other  advertising  Dowen  1 0  McGall  8 
groups  have  previously  tried  to 

I  ’  . 

these  restrictions  against  adver¬ 
tising  capricious,  discriminatory 
and  illogical. 

‘Illogicar 


Stepping  Stone  ti^ck  display  of  Holland  prod¬ 

ucts.  This  lent  dramatic  impact. 
The  section  was  styled  by  increased  the  readership  reten- 

Rick  Pasko,  merchandising  man-  ijon  value  and,  provided  a  usable 

ager  and  national  advertising  point-of-purchase  display,  the 

salesman  for  the  Record.  It  ap-  Record  reported, 
peared  July  12.  -pj^g  company’s  advertising 

-  .  -  -  Stephen  G.  Bowen,  formerly  The  styling  is  described  by  program  is  designed  to  return 

make  it  clear  that  they  consider  advertising  director  of  Metro-  the  Record  as  a  stepping  stone  the  Holland  label  to  circula- 

’  politan  Sunday  Newspapers,  for  local  and  national  newspaper  tjoji  and  provide  the  base  for 

Inc.,  has  been  named  to  the  advertisers.  Both  used  the  sec-  future  Pacific  area  expansion, 

same  post  with  McCalVs  maga-  tion.  The  company,  founded  here  as 

zine.  He  succeeds  Alden  James  The  format  provides  versa-  a  sausage-making  center  in  the 
who  continues  with  McCall’s  in  tility,  it  was  noted  by  Leo  d’Or,  1930’s,  is  headed  by  Robert 
“Capricious,  because  it  seems  an  executive  capacity.  advertising  director,  of  the  Wisecarver. 
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AD-lines 

Bv  Robert  B.  Moliilvre 


Sardines  Swim  Back  Q“>t9 

^  .  ■>  .  •  •  xirr  MMN  for  Kudner 

Un  Advertismg  Wave 


F.  Bourne  Ruthrauflf,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 


^Double  Feature^ 

Ted  Barash,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  promotion,  Bureau  of 
Advertising.  AN  PA,  may  well 
qualify  as  the  Cecil  B.  de  Mille 
of  newspaper  promotion  films  by 
virtue  of  the  “double  feature” 
film  presentation  he  screened  in 
Montreal  last  week  for  delegate; 
to  the  NAEA  summer  meeting. 

The  films  —  “Newspaper”  and 
“The  Eye  of  the  Beholder”  — 
while  lacking  the  de  Mille  touch 
of  stampeding,  trumpeting  ele¬ 
phants.  contained  powerful  sales 
material  that  should  give  news¬ 
paper  advertising  executives  and 
their  sales  staffs  plenty  to  trumpet 
about  when  selling  the  newspaper 
medium. 

Not  even  Montreal's  Club  Sa¬ 
hara.  with  its  presentation  of 
King  Farouk’s  favorite  dancer 
Fawzia  Amir  and  her  “authentic 
Arabic  harem  beauties.”  could 
diminish  the  enthusiasm  NAEA 
delegates  showed  for  the  Bureau’s 
new  film  (not  much,  anyway). 

“Newspaper”  aptly  describes 
the  newspaper  reading  experi¬ 
ence:  its  functions;  commercial 
importance.  There  are  no  graphs, 
no  curves,  just  a  simple  straight¬ 
forward  description  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  newspaper  and 
reader  —  and  the  resultant  force 
it  represents  for  the  advertiser. 

For  some  within  the  industry, 
the  film  may  lie  said  to  fall  short 
because  it  lacks  hard  sell.  That 
it  does.  But  Mr.  Barash  has  done 
a  masterful  job  of  “selling”  the 
bond  that  newspapers  enjoy  with 
readers  which  is  the  key.  plus 
dimension  that  benefits  an  adver¬ 
tiser’s  advertising  in  newspapers. 
In  fact,  the  film’s  lack  of  hard 
«ell  will  come  as  welcome  relief 
to  statistic-weary  media  buyers. 

The  Bureau’s  other  cracker- 
jack  film.  “The  Eye  of  the  Be¬ 
holder,”  marks  a  true  milestone 
in  the  selling  of  ROP  newspaper 
color.  For  the  first  time  ROP 
color  is  sold  against  magazine 
color,  instead  of  against  black 
and  white  newspaper  advertising. 
*  *  * 

Quiet  concern  was  expressed  by 
N.\E.\  members  over  the  FTC’s 
cease  and  desist  orders  to  various 
users  of  co-op  advertising. 

The  big  question:  If  co-op  ad 
funds  are  ended,  where  will  the 
advertisers  put  the  money?  Into 
tv?  Radio?  Magazines? 

«  «  * 

Why  not  into  national  news¬ 
paper  linage,  men?  A  little  posi¬ 
tive  thinking  and  a  lot  of  “sell” 
might  just  turn  the  trick  in  favor 
of  newspapers. 
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A  combination  of  color  ad¬ 
vertising  in  12  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments,  backed  by  black  and 
w'hite  insertions  in  dailies,  is 
providing  a  promotional  wave 
for  King  Oscar  Norway  Sardines 
to  swim  back  on  to  the  tables 
of  American  homes. 

This  brand  of  canned  sardines, 
product  of  Christian  Bjelland  & 


Co.,  has  for  more  than  50  years 
had  a  good  market  in  this 
country.  However,  World  War 
II  interrupted  large-scale  im¬ 
portation  for  a  while,  and  in 
many  of  the  younger  families 
the  idea  of  serving  sardines  had 
almost  come  to  an  end.  Surveys 
show'Hl  that  it  was  maintaining 
its  popularity  in  homes  where 
the  housewives  were  older. 

Now  the  situation  is  changing 
again,  due  to  the  program  pre¬ 
pared  by  Kastor,  Hilton  Chesley 
Clifford  &  Atherton,  Inc. 

4-Color  Ads 

Copy  of  both  supplement  and 
daily  newspaper  advertisements 
are  in  the  form  of  recipes.  What 
makes  the  Sunday  supplements 
such  a  powerful  force  in  the 
strategy  is  the  appetite  appeal 
that  is  put  into  the  four-color 
photographic  illustrations. 

Ads  that  have  been  running 
in  the  supplements  during  June, 
for  instance,  and  will  continue 
through  July  picture  “Delicious 
Summer  Ideas”  such  as  “hearty 
King  Oscar  Sandwiches,”  “King 
Oscar  Pizza-rettes,”  and  the  new 
“King  Oscar  Macaroni  Salad.” 
Emma  Law  is  the  home  econo¬ 
mist  whom  the  agency  uses  to 
make  up  and  test  the  recipes. 
She  described  the  macaroni 
salad  as  “a  meal  in  itself.”  Mike 
Callouri  is  KHCC&A’s  art  di¬ 
rector  responsible  for  the  color 
pictures,  working  with  Tony 
Ficalora,  food  photographer. 

James  Williamson,  vicepresi¬ 


dent  and  account  supervisor, 
said  that  close  to  100  different 
recipes  have  been  concocted  for 
the  campaign.  They  are  in  book¬ 
lets,  which  are  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  promotion. 

While  sardines  are  enjoyed  in 
all  seasons,  the  King  Oscar  ad¬ 
vertising  runs  in  waves.  Under 
KHCC&A’s  direction  there  was 
a  promotion  using  the  color  and 
black  and  white  combo  just  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  and  then  again 
in  the  Lenten  season.  After  the 
summer  season,  there  will  be  a 
brief  pause  before  the  pre- 
Christmas  campaign  starts  the 
ball  rolling  for  1963. 

How  effective  the  advertising 
has  been  is  demonstrated  by  a 
current  25%  increase  in  sales, 
according  to  Arthur  Lange,  vice- 
president  of  Chr.  Bjelland  &  Co. 
He  said  that  the  Lenten  season 
this  year  w’as  “extremely  good.” 

“Retail  outlets  have  received 
this  campaign  very^  w’ell,”  Mr. 
Lange  said.  “Stores  have  given 
us  excellent  cooperation  in  set¬ 
ting  up  displays  and  generally 
giving  prominence  to  the  brand 
when  the  advertising  is  in  the 
local  newspapers,  both  Sunday 
and  daily” 

The  advertisements  in  the 
campaign  are  notable  for  their 
compactness.  They  get  a  lot  of 
information  in  small  space.  In 
the  half-page  copy  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  supplements,  three  recipes 
are  offered,  each  with  its  own 
mouth  -  watering  photographic 
illustration  in  color.  There  is 
no  sense  of  over-crow'ding. 

Both  the  Sunday  supplement 
color  ads  and  the  daily  30- 
liners,  provide  recipes  for  house¬ 
wives  to  save  and  paste  up  in 
their  own  recipe  books.  A  sharp 
line-drawing  of  a  crowned  sar¬ 
dine  placed  to  the  right  of  the 
recipe  is  an  attention-flagger 
for  the  black  and  white  news¬ 
paper  ad  generally  run  on  the 
food  page. 

In  addition  to  this  national 
advertising,  the  King  Oscar 
sardines  are  extensively  pro¬ 
moted  through  cooperative 
newspaper  advertising  placed  by 
the  local  stores. 

• 

Dentsu  Ad  Awards 

Tokyo 

Tokyo  Shibaura  Electric  Co., 
Ltd.  and  Toshiba  Shoji  Co., 
Ltd.,  were  named  winners  of  the 
newspaper  advertising  prize  in 
the  15th  annual  Dentsu  Adver¬ 
tising  Awards  competition  here. 


manager  of  Million  Market 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  resigned 
to  become  vicepresident  and  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  at  Kudner 
Agency,  Inc. 

Mr.  Ruthrauff,  at  one  time  a 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  when  that 
agency  merged  with  Erwin 
Wasey  Co.,  will  not  be  replaced 
at  MMN,  according  to  Joseph 
Chamberlin,  president  of  MMN. 

Prior  to  joining  MMN,  Mr. 
Ruthrauff  was  president  of 
Newspaper  Color  Advertising,  , 
Inc. 

• 

Color  Advertising 
Reported  By  Hoe 

Newspaper  ROP  color  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  first  five 
months  of  1962  exceeded  the 
1961  period  by  3.6%,  but  the 
18,931,562  lines  of  May  1962, 
however,  were  off  one  half  of 
one  percent  from  May  1961. 

The  figures  are  contained  in 
the  monthly  ROP  Color  Report 
for  May,  compiled  by  Media 
Records,  Inc.  and  issued  by  R. 
Hoe  &  Company,  Inc.,  press 
manufacturer,  as  a  service  to 
newspapers  and  advertisers.  ! 

Automotive  ROP  color  de¬ 
clined  considerably,  17.8%,  in 
May  1962  over  May  1961,  with 
the  result  that  the  1962  year  to 
date  is  1%  less  than  the  1961 
period. 

The  two  top  leading  national  | 
classifications  were  gasoline  and  ‘ 
oils,  and  new  passenger  cars.  | 
This  is  incongruous  with  the  5 
May  1962  decline  in  total  auto-  | 
motive  ROP  color.  Beer,  miscel-  5 
laneous  foods,  and  soft  drinks  | 
were  in  third,  fourth  and  fifth  j 
place.  * 

Top  national  accounts  were  ; 
American  Oil  Company,  Rambler  ^ 
cars,  Ohio  Oil  Company,  Chevro-  ■ 
let  and  Corv’air  cars,  and  Pepsi-  Ij 
Cola.  I 

Retail  ROP  color  continued  | 
to  be  used  by  retailers  at  an  1 
increased  rate  of  13.5%  when 
compared  with  the  respective 
1961  periods.  More  than  38  mil¬ 
lion  lines  have  been  used  this 
year  to  date,  an  increase  of  over 
4.5  million  lines  from  1961. 


Anglade  To  HAS 

San  Francisco 
Paul  A.  Anglade,  formerly 
with  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
Inc.,  has  been  named  account 
executive  at  Hearst  Advertising 
Ser\’ice  here,  according  to  Ted 
Lee,  HAS  manager. 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


Says  Ads  Could  Halt 
Public  Sales  Apathy 


Washington  exert  their  merchandisinp  and 
Imaginative  promotion  and  promotion  skills  to  the  limit,” 
professional  salesmanship  by  Mr.  Eisenpreis  said.  “Govem- 
local  retailers  can  overcome  con-  ment  should  encourage  and  sup- 
sumer  apathy  caused  by  eco-  port,  rather  than  exercise  its 
nomic  uncertainty  and  stimulate  powers  to  restrain  or  its  rights 
sales,  Alfred  Eisenpreis,  direc-  to  restrict.  The  capacities  of  the 
tor  of  research.  Allied  Stores  business  community  should  be 
Corp.,  New  York,  told  the  recent  directed  into  positive  and  cre- 
conference  on  business  outlook  ative  channels  rather  than  into 
sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of  negative  and  defensive  actions. 

Commerce  of  the  United  States.  “When  the  exaggerations  of 
“How  will  the  ticker  tape  pessimism  shrink  to  proper  pro¬ 
tarantella  affect  back-to-school  portion  and  the  market  finds 
and  Santa  Claus?”  Mr.  Eisen-  and  holds  a  new  level,  fall  1962 
preis  asked.  He  answered  by  will  turn  out  to  be  a  good  retail 
noting  that  if  the  market  sta-  season.  .  . .  Department  and  spe- 
bilizes  within  the  next  few  cialty  store  sales  this  year 
weeks,  consumer  confidence  will  would  be  3  to  4%  above  the 
strengthen  and  there  will  be  level  of  last  fall.  This  is  the  po- 
moderate  sales  increases  this  tential  to  which  the  trends  en- 
fall.  If  the  market  fails  to  find  title  us.” 
and  hold  a  level,  consumer  con-  *  *  * 

fidence  will  be  markedly  af-  BoA  UPS  SOLCH  time  to  conducting  the  Bureau’s 

fected,  he  said.  William  J.  Solch,  formerly  Retail  Workshops,  a  series  of 

“Some  luxury  classifications  central  manager  of  chain  store  sales-training  seminars.  More 
have  been  heavily  affected  dur-  sales  for  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  than  1,000  members  of  news- 
ing  the  past  weeks — expensive  tising,  ANPA,  has  been  ap-  papers’  retail  sales  staffs  have 
coats,  furs,  fine  jew’elry,  art  ob-  pointed  manager  of  the  organ-  participated  in  the  Workshop 
jects,”  he  said.  “We’ve  seen  no  ization’s  retail  department,  it  is  sessions  in  the  past  few  years, 
pronounced  affects  on  the  gen-  announced  by  Jack  Kauffman,  • 

eral  run  of  products.  .  .  .  executive  vicepresident.  He  will  Pact 

„  .  report  to  Mark  R.  Arnold,  vice- 

Renewed  Vigor  president  of  the  Bureau’s  retail  Pays-Off  in  Present 

“The  great  retailer  companies  and  classified  department.  close  to  one-third  of  a  million 

of  Amenca  and  many  independ-  A  member  of  the  Bureau’s  advertising  were  run  in 

ent  fashion  and  quality  mer-  steff  since  1948,  Mr.  Solch  joined  26  GreeLille  (S.  C.) 

f  the  organization  as  a  research 

newed  force  and  vigor.  Some  of  assistant.  Two  years  later  he  USA”  Tho  issue 

the  newer  firms,  often  thinly  became  assistant  to  the  business  n-,/.  an/i  «  Hffio 

capitalized,  face  the  perils  of  manager. 

the  second  or  third  year  in  busi-  In  1953,  he  moved  to  the  sales  Tnst 

ness.  During  the  fall  season,  department  and  served  as  an 

these  firms  will  strain  every  account  executive  in  national  f  ^  k  ^  fV.  ^  e  i  y 
competitive  muscle  to  survive,  sales  until  1959,  when  he  was  history  buffs  as  the  most  com- 
The  cumulative  effect  of  these  appointed  eastern  manager  of  P  produced, 

competitive  efforts  should  prove  chain  store  sales.  He  became  Truesdale,  Granville 

a  potent  sales  stimulant  for  all  central  manager  of  chain  store  News-Piedmont  advertising  di- 
retailing.  .  .  .  sales  in  December,  1960.  r^tor,  said  that  the  entire  edi- 

“Now  is  the  time  when  manu-  .  In  his  new  post,  Mr.  Solch  will  ^  j  hy  regular  mem- 

facturers  and  merchants  must  devote  a  major  portion  of  his  ,  .®  ^Qy®rtising  staff  and 

c!>/\liM«n4'n4'«rkV\ei  ArwtnnA/l 


RETAIL  AD  MAN— J.  Patrick 
Doherty  (right),  Chicago  Tribune 
retail  ad  salesman,  accepts  plaque 
awarded  annually  by  the  Chicago 
Junior  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  for  outstanding  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  organization  and  the 
city  of  Chicago.  The  plaque  re¬ 
cognized  the  services  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune's  five-man  group  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  association's  newspaper, 
The  Weekly  Chicagoan,  and  in 
organizing  and  directing  the  Jay- 
cees'  PR  program. 


WILKES-BARRE 

HAZLETON 


TomL  Of  Lackawanna  s.  uizeime  counhes 
IN  SRDS  CONSUMER.  MARKETS  -  NOV.1,1961 


Metropolitan  Montreal  not  only  enjoys  a  13%  share 
of  Canada's  retail  trade  but  leads  the  nation  in  sales 
of  food,  clothing  and  home  furnishings.  ...  You  can 
reach  the  English  portion  of  this  big,  two-language 
market  through  The  Montreal  Star — the  newspaper 
that  leads  its  field  in  circulation  and  volume  of 
advertising. 

Market  facts  on  request. 


Panama  City  Study 

Panama  City,  Fla. 
The  Panama  City  Newa-Hcr- 
aid  has  announced  release  of  a 
new  survey  of  consumer  be¬ 
havior  covering  more  than  50 
selected  products  and  services. 
Entitled,  “A  Study  of  Consumer 
Buying  Habits  for  Panama  City, 
Fla.,”  the  study  is  available 
from  John  H.  Perry  News¬ 
papers,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
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Represented  in  the  United  States  by 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc. 
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EDiTORSl^OUk  READERS^ 

WILL  /MEET  AN  INTRIGUING? 
CAST  AND  TRAVEL  TO  FARAWAY 
LANDS  WITH  THORN  /Me BRIDE. 


SEND  FOR  PROOFS 
NOW! 

FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 

(THORN  MCBRIDE  IS  PRODUCED  BY 
THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE) 
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Canadian 
Travel  Man 
Hits  Ad  Costs 

A  note  of  alarm  over  the  rate 
at  which  advertising  costs  are 
advancing  across  the  board  was 
sounded  in  Montreal  last  week 
by  Alan  Field,  director  of  the 
Canadian  Government  Travel 
Bureau,  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Field,  in  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
New'spaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  said: 

“If  you  take  1951  as  the 
median  of  100,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  costs  in  those  news¬ 
papers  on  our  schedules  have 
risen  to  an  index  of  almost  150. 
Magazine  ad  rates  have  in¬ 
creased  to  an  index  of  more  than 
180  in  the  same  period.” 

Budget  Increased 

He  revealed  that  over  the  past 
six  years  his  bureau  has  in¬ 
creased  its  ad  budget  from  about 
$1,000,000  to  $1,700,000,  and 
that  while  it  added  one  new 
special  campaign  for  the  At¬ 
lantic  Provinces  of  $300,000  a 
year,  the  balance  has  gone  to 
keep  pace  with  rising  costs  of 
advertising. 

This  is  36  pt 
Bamboo . . . 


“We  have  gotten  more  mile¬ 
age  out  of  our  advertising 
dollar,”  Mr.  Field  said.  “Our 
inquiries  for  travel  to  Canada, 
as  a  result  of  advertising,  have 
gone  from  540,000  in  1956  to 
900,000  in  1961.  And  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  Canada’s  income 
from  visitors  to  this  country' 
(Canada)  from  all  other  coun¬ 
tries  has  gone  from  $337,000,000 
in  1956  to  $473,000,000  in  1961, 
an  increase  of  $136,000,000.” 

Mr.  Field  predicted  that  hy 
the  end  of  1962,  total  income  for 
Canada’s  tourist  industry  will 
reach  $550,000,000.  He  said  he 
wished,  however,  that  news¬ 
papers  were  doing  the  kind  of 
market  research  that  clients  like 
the  Canadian  Travel  Bureau 
could  use  to  greater  effect. 

Magazines  Belter 

He  said  that  in  the  field  of 
research  and  survey  “magazines 
are  out-merchandising  you.”  He 
assured  NAEA  delegates  that 
he  will  not  recommend  diversion 
of  ad  funds  from  the  U.S. 
market  for  promotion  purposes 
in  Europe. 

“We  must  maintain  and  aug¬ 
ment  our  efforts  in  the  U.S.  . . . 
our  greatest  source  of  travel  in¬ 
come.  Any  promotion  funds 
must  be  a  separate  appropria¬ 
tion  for  encouragement  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  traffic  to  Canada.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  a  new  and  po- 


Telet 


ypQ 


Confucius  say,  “Man  who 
forget  initial  cap  on 
honorable  registered 
trademark  like  Teletype, 
no  longer  number 


one  son. 


COR  PO  R  ATI  O  N  •uiwoisnv  Western  Electric  Company  ««. 
Department  54GG  5555  Touhy  Avenue  •  Skokie,  Illinois 


tentially  important  market  is 
opening  up  in  the  Western  part 
of  Europe,”  Mr.  Field  said. 

He  paid  tribute  to  the  United 
States  Travel  Service  headed  by 
Voit  Gilmore  for  performing  a 
useful  task  of  breaking-through 
to  the  European  who  has  exag¬ 
gerated  ideas  about  travel  costs 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Field  supported  the 
USTS’s  claim  that  it  is  possible 
to  travel  in  the  U.S.  for  $100  a 
week. 

• 

Newspaper’s  Window 
Worth  Looking  Into 

Milwaukee 

Colorful  newspaper  artistry 
as  shown  in  display  windows  is 
attracting  considerable  public 
attention  at  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  here. 

Eight  windows  in  the  news¬ 
paper  building,  each  measuring 
five  feet  in  width  and  nine  feet 
in  height,  are  being  utilized. 
The.se  displays  involving  the 
work  of  staff  members,  includ¬ 
ing  men’s  and  women’s  fashion 
illustrations  in  color,  special 
front-page  covers  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  TV-Screen  and  radio  guide 
and  also  for  Home  Show  and 
Travel  sections. 

World,  state  and  local  per¬ 
sonalities  in  sketches  are  being 
shown.  So  are  specially-prepared 
maps.  Outdoor  activities  such  as 
fishing,  skiing  and  hunting  come 
]  in  for  considerable  prominence. 

In  another  larger  window  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Journal 
building,  one  may  see  scores  of 
cartoon  works  by  the  veteran 
Ross  Lewis,  Pulitzer  prize  win¬ 
ning  artist.  Mr.  Ross  has  been 
with  the  newspaper  30  years. 

Members  and  instnictors  from 
several  of  Milwaukee’s  largest 
art  schools  have  visited  and 
studied  the  displays,  from  which 
later  movie  slides  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  showings  to  groups 
wishing  them. 

• 

Hits  Parish-Linkeil 
Real  Estate  Ads 

Americans  United  for  Separa- 
1  tion  of  Church  and  State 
attacked  last  week  “real  estate 
ads  aimed  at  building  religious 
j  communities.” 

Paul  Duling,  New'  York 
regional  director  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  charged  that  “Many  real 
estate  ads  in  newspapers  listed 
homes  not  by  towms  or  cities  but 
1  by  parishes,  or  gave  prominent 
position  to  the  pari.sh  that  the 
home  was  in.” 

Mr.  Duling  called  this  “an 
obvious  appeal  to  religious  bigo¬ 
try.” 

He  said  his  organization  had 
appealed  to  the  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Human  Rights  about 
the  ads,  but  that  “making  such 
ads  illegal  will  not  solve  basic 


social  and  psychological  prol>- 
lems  and  tensions  created  by 
parochialism.” 

The  State  Commission  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  matter  had  been 
called  to  its  attention  and 
referred  to  its  legal  department. 

• 

Toronto  Star  Plugs 
New  Weekly  Magazine 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star  has 
underway  a  campaign  in  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  on  radio 
and  television,  for  its  Saturday 
edition  which  now  includes  a 
new  tabloid-size  rotogravure 
magazine  section,  Canadian 
Weekly,  and  16-page  color  comic 
section. 

MacLaren  Advertising  Ltd., 
Toronto,  is  handling  this  cam¬ 
paign,  while  Cockfield,  Browm  & 
Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  the 
national  campaign  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  on  radio  for  Can¬ 
adian  Weekly,  w'hich  is  also 
inserted  in  the  Star  Weekly,  a 
national  weekend  paper  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Toronto  Daily  Star. 
• 

Cost  Manual  Covers 
News  and  Advertising 

Steps  required  in  assigning 
costs  to  news  and  advertising 
are  enumerated  and  explained  in 
“Cost  Allocation  Procedures  for 
Newspapers,”  published  by  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers. 

The  48-page  book,  prepared 
by  the  INCFO  Cost  Committee 
with  the  aid  of  Lybrand,  Ross 
Bros.  &  Montgomery,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  designed  to  (1)  outline 
procedures  for  periodically 
determining  costs  of  news  and 
advertising;  (2)  allow  meaning¬ 
ful  evaluation  of  operating  re¬ 
sults,  and  (3)  provide  informa¬ 
tion  for  use  in  managing  and 
controlling  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions. 

Copies  are  obtainable,  at  $25, 
by  ordering  direct  from  the 
Institute,  P.O.  Box  208,  Harmon- 
on-Hudson,  New  York. 

Chi.  Trib.  to  Run 
Section  on  Bowling 

A  special  Bowling  Supple¬ 
ment  will  be  published  with  the 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  on 
Aug.  26. 

Written  and  edited  this  year 
for  the  first  time  by  the 
Tribune’s  own  sports  writers, 
the  supplement  will  be  of 
standard  new'spaper  size.  It  will 
combine  advertising  with  special 
stories,  features,  pictures  and 
information  of  interest  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  bow'l- 
ers  in  the  Chicago  area. 

The  supplement  will  be  pulv 
lished  as  a  separate  section, 
making  it  easy  for  readers  to 
pull  out  and  save. 
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Show  us  another  Chicago  newspaper  providing 
homework  for  this  classroom  in  the  sky! 


For  hundreds  of  thousands  of  school  children  in  the  Chicago  area, 
classes  begin  150  miles  away  and  four  miles  up. 

Lessons  are  beamed  from  an  airborne  TV  station  high  over  I  ndiana, 
but  homework  is  provided  by  Chicago’s  American,  a  newspaper 
ever  ready  to  try  something  new. 

We  printed  six  illustrated  articles  a  week  last  semester,  publicized 
the  program  and  offered  certificates  of  enrollment.  Response  was 
tremendous!  We  filled  requests  for  thousands  of  certificates;  received 
uncounted  letters  of  praise  from  teachers,  parents,  students— and  a 
surprising  number  of  soap-opera-tired  housewives. 

The  significant  point  for  advertisers  is  that  readers  respond  in 
great  numbers  to  the  American’s  new  editorial  direction  and  vitality. 


More  people  are  talking  about  this  lively,  interesting  newspapier. 
More  are  buying  it. 

We’ve  already  passed  Chicago’s  other  evening  newspaper  in  City 
Zone  circulation.  And  we  continue  to  pile  gain  on  gain  in  advertising. 

Isn’t  it  time  you  checked  the  American's  new  advertising  value? 
You  get  a  buying  power  twice  that  of  Milwaukee’s... 900,000  adult 
readers  in  Metropolitan  Chicago,  daily  or  Sunday . . .  Chicago’s  largest 
home-delivered  evening  oirculation...and  the  lowest  milline  rates 
in  town.* 

More  importantly,  your  advertising  will  benefit  from  the  growing 
reader  interest  and  involvement  we  are  building  into  our  newspaper. 
That’s  worth  plenty  to  whatever  product  or  service  you  sell. 


Chicago’s  AMERICAN 

W  AImm  On  Tm  0<  Th*  N*Wf 


Alww  On  Tap  Of  Tht  Nawf 

*For  the  most  efficient,  economical  two-paper  buy,  nothing  surpasses  Chicago's  American  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Call  a  sales  representative  to  learn  how  you  can  save  10%  or  more  in  both  papers. 
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EMPLOY  AD  STUDENTS 

San  Francisco 
Special  training  in  the  field  of 
advertising  is  being  given  to  five 
students  through  the  cooperation 
of  agencies  in  the  San  Francisco 
area. 

Sponsored  by  the  Northern 
California  Council  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  the  program  is  in  its 
third  year.  The  students  are 
receiving  salaries  during  their 
two  months  of  employment,  and 
upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  session  will  be  awarded  $100 
merit  scholarships. 

Agencies  participating  in  this 
year’s  program  are  L.  C.  Cole 
Company,  Guild,  Bascom  &  Bon- 
figli,  McCann-Erickson  Inc., 
Richard  N.  Meltzer  Advertising 
and  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany. 

the  idea  started,  mostly  as  a  *  *  ♦ 

publicity  stunt  for  his  book,  cost  AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

money.  Membership  cards  had  '  ‘ 

rid  lapel  buttons  •  International  Media  Guide 
jfinning  2,000  in-  has  selected  0.  S.  Tyson  and 
sent  out.  They  Company,  Inc.  as  its  agency  for 
(  members.  advertising  and  public  relations 

in  the  U.  S.  A  new  media  serv- 
Joiners  jce.  International  Media  Guide 

earliest  to  join  will  publish  rates  and  data  on 
“Rod”  Motlpv  foreign  media  in  all  countries 
rode;  Earl  Wn-  the  free  world,  excluding 
RrrtaHwav  r>nl.  USA  and  Canada. 


AD  AGENCIES 


Girl  Watching  Payi 
Copy  Writer  Finds 


Standing  on  the  corner  watch-  tions  the  American  Tobacco 
ing  pretty  girls  go  by  can  be-  Company  should  use  quotes  from 
come  a  money-making  proposi-  the  book.  It  meant  about  $900 
tion.  more  in  royalties.  Also,  13  ads 

“But  you’d  better  quote  the  in  the  publications  of  205  col- 
word  ‘pays,’  ”  suggested  Don  J.  leg^s  brought  about  200,000 
Sauers,  copy  writer  with  Sulli-  more  members  to  the  American 
van,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles,  Society  of  Girl  Watchers. 

New  York  advertising  agency.  A  coincidence,  no  connection 
Mr.  Sauers  was  one  of  the  with  the  society,  is  the  fact  that 
founders  in  1954  of  the  Ameri-  the  Pall  Mall  newspaper  cam- 
can  Society  of  Girl  Watchers,  paign  has  started  featuring  at- 
He  was  then  with  Geyer,  Morey,  tractive  girl  models  for  the  first 
Ballard,  Inc.,  and  it  was  located  time  in  several  years, 
in  the  Squibb  Building  745  Fifth  The  society  is  currently  con- 
Ave.,  “a  delightful  vantage  point  ducting  a  search  for  the  “most 
for  girl  watching.”  watchable  girl,”  a  beauty  pag- 

.  „  .  eant  being  staged  at  Freedom- 

Founders  of  Soc-iely  land,  July  28.  Four  finalists  will 

Among  founders  with  Don  be  picked,  and  thereafter  there  vitations 
were  George  Bauer,  then  with  will  be  votes  to  choose  the  win-  brought 
Outdoor  Life,  now  promotion  ner.  Ballot  boxes  will  be  placed 
manager  of  Nation’s  Btisiness,  TWA  ticket  counters. 

Bob  Fine,  account  executive  Contest  chairman  is  Gary  Among 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  and  Ed  Wagner,  president  of  Wagner  ^ 

Zern  with  Geyer.  Don  started  International  Photos,  Inc.,  a  president 
writing  a  handbook  for  the  so-  bouse  that  serves  the  PR  firms,  gyj^, 

ciety  for  the  fun  of  it.  Mr.  Zem  Royalties  umnist  o 

knew  Evan  Thomas,  executive  ^  now  a  d 

vicepresident  at  Harper  Broth-  Intrigued  by  the  “most  watch-  David  M 
ers.  The  book  was  published;  able  girl  contest,”  other  tie-ups  president 
sold  about  32,000  copies;  is  now  that  mean  royalties  for  Mr.  and  Bro\ 
being  published  in  England,  Sauer  are  now  being  made.  Per-  of  the  bo 
Switzerland,  for  distribution  in  sonalized  Features  is  producing  “Mr.  ] 
West  Germany,  and  in  Japan,  a  sweat  shirt  bearing  the  insig-  mentary 
That  was  the  beginning  of  nia  of  the  society.  Bernad  Crea-  joined,” 
money-making.  tions  is  making  a  line  of  novel-  “That  \ 

Mr.  Sauers  split  about  $6,000  ties  also  using  the  insignia,  working 
fifty-fifty  with  Eldon  Dedini,  Thus,  more  money  is  in  the  he  doesn 
who  illustrated  the  book.  He  got  offing.  today.” 

his  first  royalty  check  the  other  Among  those  that  will  be  seek- 
day  from  abroad  —  $9.  Life  ing  the  title  of  “most  watchable  EMPL( 
gave  Mr.  Sauers  and  the  book  girl  in  the  world”  will  be  Judy 
a  boost  last  December  by  tak-  Smith  of  SSC&B,  Nancy  Torres 
ing  him  to  Vermont  to  do  some  of  Look  Magazine,  and  Dorothy  ^ 
girl  skier  watching.  Vuillemot,  Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  i 

SSC&B  has  the  Pall  Mall  Grove,  Pittsburgh.  ketin”  ^ 

cig^ret  account,  and  Mr.  Sauers  The  reason  why  Mr.  Sauers  ^ 
writes  copy  for  it.  What  could  wanted  quotation  marks  put  ®  ,  '  . 

be  more  natural  than  that  for  around  the  assertion  that  “girl  Vd  " 
its  campaign  in  college  publica-  watching  pays”  is  that  getting 


CHIEF  GIRL  WATCHER— Don  J. 
Sauers,  copy  writer  at  Sullivan, 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles,  Inc., 
checks  entry  photos  in  "Most 
Watchable  Girl"  contest  sponsor¬ 
ed  by  American  Society  of  Girl 
Watchers  which  he  founded. 


pEveiythifig 
in  Baltimore 
revolves 
around 


*  Morning 

*  Evening 

*  Sunday 


ALL 

week 

long 


in  more  than  ^ 
two-thirds  of 
the  homes  in 
the  Buffalo  market 


FEATURE  MAGAZINE 


ADVERTISE  IN 

OF  THE  Buffalo  Evening  News  week-end  edition 

Two  years  ago  the  report  of  an  independent  readership  survey  organization 
on  the  Buffalo  City  and  Suburban  area  said  this  about  the  TV-Topics 
magazine  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  Week-End  Edition: 

“This  magazine  has  captured  the  fancy  of  Buffalo  readers  and  it  is  the  best 
read  section  of  the  paper  by  women  (89%)  and  except  only  for  the  sports 
section  the  best  read  by  men  (81%).  Over  two-thirds  of  its  readers  keep 
it  for  daily  reference  throughout  the  week.” 

Latest  ABC  audited  circulation  figures  show  nine  out  of  ten  families  in  this 
compact,  active  market  receive  The  News  Week-End  Edition. 

Week  long  exposure  to  the  advertiser’s  message  increases  response.  In  1961 
general  linage  in  TV-Topics  increased  30% ;  retail  advertising  8V'2%. 

Write  for  the  NEWSpower  brochure  or  ask  your  Kelly-Smith  man  for  the 
complete  data  on  the  Buffalo  Market. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


KELIY-SMITH  COMPANY — National  Representatives 
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Newspapers  or  magazines  Home  Show  Planned 
which  wish  to  reproduce  the  u  mr  i  •  ^  c. 

Tribune’s  series  will  be  sup-  W^asllinglon  Star 
plied  upon  request  with  enamel  Washington,  D.  C. 

proofs,  mats,  or  photographic  National  Capital  Home 

reductions,  Mr.  Fulton  said.  Furnishings  Exposition  will  be  BliENA  PARK,  Calif. 

Proofs  and  mats  will  be  of  presented  by  the  Washington  The  Btiena  Park  News-Prog- 
standard  newspaper  page  size,  gtar  Nov.  10-18  in  the  National  ress  has  filed  a  $900,000  damage 

Materials  will  be  supplied  with-  Guard  Armory.  suit  against  the  W.  J.  McGiffin 

out  cost,  and  may  be  used  with  Tjjg  exposition,  to  be  entitled  Newspapers  Inc.,  a  chain  of 

or  without  credit  to  the  Tribune,  “Beauty  of  Design  ’63,”  will  be  weeklies  and  dailies  operating 
Mr.  Fulton  said.  supported  wdth  comprehensive  in  California  and  Iowa,  charging 

•  newspaper,  tv,  radio,  direct  mail  the  sale  of  advertising  below  cost 

California  Paper  display  advertising,  the  with  the  intent  of  destroying 

II  1  no  P  newspaper  announced.  A  special  competition,  a  violation  of  the 

KeportS  lUZ  rages  home  furnishing’s  section  will  California  business  and  profe.s- 

Stockton,  Calif,  be  published  with  the  Star  Nov.  sional  code. 

Expansion  in  the  economy  of  9.  The  News-Progress,  a  pro- 

San  Joaquin  County  provided  The  Armory’s  76,000  square  prietorship  owned  by  Richard 

subject  material  for  a  102-page  feet  of  floor  space  will  be  uti-  W.  Nowels,  is  a  semi-weekly 
edition  of  the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Hzed  to  preview  home  interior  newspaper.  The  McGiffin  corpor- 
Record,  the  largest  in  the  designs.  Furniture,  carpeting,  ation  owns  eight  weeklies,  in¬ 
paper’s  history.  fabrics  and  draperies,  antiques,  eluding  the  Buena  Park  Pony 

A  special  “Today-Tomorrow”  lamps,  china,  glassware,  silver.  Express,  and  a  daily  at  Fort 
section  of  64  pages  contained  high  fidelity  radio  and  tv  will  Madison,  Iowa.  The  corporation 
6300  inches  of  advertising,  a  57  be  represented  by  displays.  Visi-  recently  sold  a  daily  newspaper 
percent  ad  content,  report^  Leo  tors  will  participate  in  a  prize  it  owned  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

C.  d’Or,  advertising  manager.  program  with  the  top  awards  u  •  j 

The  complete  edition  contained  being  four  round  trips  to  Lon-  z-iear  Period 

9,384  inches  of  copy.  News  fea-  don.  The  suit  claims  $300,000  actual 

tures  traced  the  area’s  past,  •  damages  over  a  period  of  nearly 

described  the  present  and  Fallout  Shelter  Sparks  two  years,  and  prays  for  award- 

reviewed  prospects  for  the  Special  Tab  Section  ing  of  treble  damages,  as  pro¬ 
future.  “  vided  by  California  law. 

More  than  500  extra  copies  Artesia,  N.  M.  Also  named  in  the  suit  is  the 

were  ordered  in  advance,  Mr.  A  completely  underground  United  California  Bank,  which 
d’Or  said.  school-fallout  shelter— the  first  gg  trustee  for  the  W.  J.  McGiffin 

•  of  its  kind  to  be  built  in  the  U.S.  estate,  votes  the  controlling 

4  Pace-Ads  Debut  — inspired  the  Artesia  Daily  interest  in  the  corporation  board 

^  rage-Aiis  A^euui  ^  of  directors. 

Line  for  Salesmen  tabloid-size  specml  edition  to  complaint  charges  that 

Two  Rivers,  Wis.  con^emorate  dedication  of  the  plaintiff,  to  remain  competi- 
Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co.,  budding 

here,  used  four  full-page  ads  in  (:ivil  Defense  officials  ^id  the  advertising  space  and  services  at 
the  Two  Rivers  Reporter  to  in-  Daily  Press  special  Ate  Ele-  less  than  cost,  to  discount  vari- 

troduce  its  1963  lines  of  Hamil-  mentary  School  and  Fallout  nronerties  to  obtain  canital 

ton  washers,  dryers,  laboratory  Shelter  edition  was  the  largest  ^  continue  to  onerate  and  to 
«,uipment  and  dental-medicil  such  Civil  Defense-related  edi-  ^eeH,  “Lis  ■•'^aTd  that  tl!“ 
furniture  to  its  salesmen  in  con-  tion  ever  published.  Plaintiff’s  property 

ventionhere.  Seven  thousand  copies  of  tte  has  severely  depreciated 

An  additional  full-page  ad  special  were  printed  and  inserted 
sponsored  by  local  retail  stores  in  the  regular  run.  Requests  for  D-  ^  states  that  the 

acknowledged  Hamilton’s  con-  the  papers  have  come  from  Defendant  has  allowed  rebates, 
tribution  to  the  city.  nearly  40  of  the  50  states,  refunds,  commissions  and  un¬ 

including  Alaska,  according  to  earned  discounts  to  purchasers 

- - - —  Norm  Newcomer,  circulation  •  •  •.  privileges  not  extended  to 

I  manager  for  the  Daily  Press.  its  purchasers  ...  to  the 


Below-Cost  Ads 
Claimed  in  Suit 


Cbi  Trib  Ads 
Now  Offered 
Free  To  AH 


Written  with  character 
competence  . . .  color. 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


A  new  unit  rate 
0^  for  the  circulation 
!|^  of  the  evening 

III  HONOLULU  STAR-BULLETIN 

and  the  morning 

W  HONOLULU  ADVERTISER 

is  now  available. 

2  You  can  also  buy 
the  new  single 
^  Sunday  newspaper 
at  an  excellent 
cost-per-thousand  rate. 


See  Cresmer,  Woodward, 

O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  for  details. 

Or  write  Joel  Irwin,  Advertising  Director, 
The  News  Building,  Honolulu. 


Both  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and 
Honolulu  Advertiser  are  still  available 
as  separate  solid  media  buys  for  the 
fastest  growing  market  in  the  U.S.A. ! 


Graduates  Win 
SDX  Citations 

Chicago 

Citations  for  achievement, 
presented  annually  by  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  professional  journal¬ 
istic  society,  have  been  awarded 
this  year  to  50  journalism  grad¬ 
uates  selected  as  outstanding  in 
their  classes  at  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  where  the  society  has 
chapters. 

Purpose  of  the  citations,  not 
restricted  to  members  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  is  to  foster  high 
standards  and  encourage  broad 
and  thorough  preparation  by 
students  intending  to  follow 
journalism  as  a  career. 

Receiving  the  distinction  this 
year  are : 

AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  —  Daniel 
Stacy  Rogers,  Arlinffton.  Virginia 
ARIZONA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  — 
Charles  Hilgeman,  Tempe,  Arizona 
BAYLOR  UNIVERSITY  —  Charles 
L.  Frevele.  Waco.  Texas 

BRADLEY  UNIVERSITY  —  Thomas 
Martin  Grimm,  Peoria,  III. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO  — 
Allen  Nossaman.  Durango,  Colorado 
DRAKE  UNIVERSITY  —  Cleve  Can- 
ham,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

DE  PAUW  UNIVERSITY  —  Joe 
Harper.  Greencastle,  Indiana 
DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY  —  Fran¬ 
cis  B.  Filip.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA  —  Philip 
R.  Currie.  Mason  City,  Iowa 

EAST  TEXAS  STATE  COLLEGE  — 
Jerry  Hendrix,  Commerce,  Texas 

UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  —  Neil 
Duncan  Swan,  Lakeland,  Florida 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA  —  Wal¬ 
ter  Lawrence  Burton,  Washington, 
Georgia 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  —  Alan 
Bradley  Barrows,  Urbana,  III. 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  —  Michael 
J.  Brennan,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 
IOWA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  —  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Doak,  Ames,  Iowa 

UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS  Thomas 
N.  Turner.  Montgomery,  Ala 

KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  — 
Merle  M.  Miller.  Jr.,  Belleville,  Kansas 
UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY  — 
Edward  Dewey  Van  Hook.  I.«xington, 
Kentucky. 

MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  —  John 
W.  Machacek,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  Rich¬ 
ard  Neil  Ostling,  Endicott.  New  York 
MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  — 
William  E.  Cote,  Jackson.  Michigan 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA  — 
John  G.  Shaver,  Wayzata,  Minnesota 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MKS.SOURI-  John 
Stanard.  Poplar  BlufT,  Mo. 

MONTANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  — 
Alexander  P.  Madison,  Missoula,  Mon¬ 
tana 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA  —  Paul 
Boeyink,  Reno.  Nevaila 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  MEXICO  — 
Terry  Roy  Motteler,  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY— Michael 
Barry  Wall.  New  York,  New  York 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
— John  T.  McDonald.  Bismarck,  North 
Dakota 

NORTH  TEXAS  STATE  UNIVER¬ 
SITY — David  Klement,  Muenster,  Texas 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  — 
Richard  Eugene  Steele,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY  John  D.  Simp¬ 
kins,  Athens,  Ohio 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA  — 
Frederick  W.  Lankard.  Jr.,  Kingfisher. 
Okla. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
■  Jerry  Dick  Powell  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

OREGON  STATE  UNIVERSITY  — 
Richard  Norman  Colby,  Corvallis,  Ore- 

'"PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVER¬ 
SITY-  James  R.  Karl,  University  Park. 
Pa. 

SAN  DIEGO  STATE  COLLEGE  — 
Paul  Van  Nostrand,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

SAN  JOSE  STATE  COLLEGE  Rol>- 
ert  Shepard.  San  Jose.  Calif. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  CARO¬ 
LINA  —  Roliert  Fuller  Morrell.  Ben- 
nettsville,  S.  C. 

SOUTHERN  METHODIST  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  —  William  Roliert  Hunter,  Par¬ 
sons,  Kansiis 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY— Laiwn- 
sohn,  Merion,  Pa. 

Herliert  S.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TEXAS  A  &  M  COLLEGE  —  Robert 
S.  Sloan  III,  Dallas,  Texas 

TEXAS  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY 
— Donald  Buckman,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
TEXAS  TECHNOLOGICAL  COL¬ 
LEGE  —  Robert  L.  Taylor,  Lubbock. 
Texas 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  —  James 
Carl  Hyatt,  Commerce.  Texas 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH  —  Ernest 
James  Ford  Jr..  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
WASHINGTON  &  LEE  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  —  Robert  Roy  Goodwin,  Augusta, 
Ga. 

WAYNE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  — 
Robert  W.  Pearson,  St.  Clair  Shores, 
Michigan 

WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY  — 
Larry  E.  Maisel,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  — 
Henry  L.  Feuerzieg.  Skokie.  111. 

• 

Sports-Writing  Grant 
Goes  To  use  Senior 

Los  Angeles 
Dick  Calhoun,  University  of 
Southern  California  senior,  has 
received  the  first  sports-writing 
scholarship  spon.sored  by  the  Los 
Angeles  chapter  of  the  Baseball 
Writers’  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

The  $500  grant  to  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn,  who  was  sports  editor  of 
the  Dnily  Trojan  at  USC,  was 
presented  by  George  Lederer  of 
the  Lony  lirarh  Independvnt, 
Prcax-Tidcyraiii,  jiresident  of  the 
ba.seball  writers’  chapter. 
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ELECTRIC  EYE  EQiUlPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Setting  the  Style — II 


(The  second  of  three  coltimns  on  the  wire  services' 
stylehook.) 

For  capitalization,  the  wire  services  have  settled  more 
or  less  consistently  on  an  “up”  style  (Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Juvenile  Court,  Social  Security  Act,  Labor 
Day,  Missouri  River). 

It  is  a  regrettable  inconsistency  that  the  stylebook 
directs  party  to  be  lower  case  in  such  terms  as  Republi¬ 
can  party.  Communist  party  (1.20).  Party  in  these  in- 
•stances  is  part  of  the  name.  This  objection  applies  also 
to  the  rule  concerning  congressional  committees;  subcom¬ 
mittee  is  an  official  designation,  and  if  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  (with  a  capital  C)  is  specified,  the 
rule  should  also  call  for  Transportation  Subcommittee. 
Stylistic  inconsistencies  are  to  lie  avoided  because  they 
cause  trouble;  they  should  never  be  capricious. 

Section  8.4,  dealing  with  clerical  titles,  gives  as  ex¬ 
amples  the  Rev.  John  Stnith,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith.  Then 
comes  the  admonition,  “Do  not  use  Rev.  without  Mr.  or 
a  first  name  or  initials.” 

This  is  strictly  correct  u.sage,  but  the  instruction  misses 
an  important  part  of  the  point.  To  carry  out  the  princi- 
l)Ie  established,  it  should  read,  “Do  not  use  Rev.  without 
the;  use  the  Rev.  when  the  first  name  or  initials  are 
given,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  wdth  the  last  name  alone.” 

This  goes  for  the  Rev.  Dr.,  if  the  style  is  to  be  con¬ 
sistent.  But  unhappily  the  next  paragraph  gives  an  in¬ 
consistent  example,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Jones  (that  is,  no 
the).  An  array  of  Roman  Catholic  titles  including  Rev.  is 
next  cited,  also  omitting  the.  Either  the  examples  were 
carelessly  set  up,  or  the  stylebook  wants  to  have  it  both 
ways.  Result:  confusion. 

The  stylebook  directs  that  St.,  Ave.,  Bird.,  and  Ter.  be 
abbreviated  in  addresses,  but  specifies  that  Drive  and 
Road  be  spelled  out.  The  abbreviations  Dr.  and  Rd.  are 
commoner  than  Ter.  Or  did  the  stylemongers  fear  that 
Dr.  with  an  address  would  be  misread  doctor? 

The  choice  of  language  and  the  punctuation  in  the  text 
of  the  stylebook  itself  leave  much  to  be  desired: 

“Capitalization  of  names  should  follow  the  use  of  pref¬ 
erence  of  the  person”  (1.33),  This  could  be  Englished 
to  “Names  should  be  capitalized  as  their  owners  do  it.” 
Or  at  least  use  of  should  have  been  omitted  from  the 
quoted  instruction. 

Make  sense  out  of  this,  if  you  can  (3.21)  :  “Parentheses 
set  off  material,  such  as  nicknames  or  identification;  or 
an  element  of  a  sentence;  or  insertion  of  identifying 
material.” 

There  are  too  many  typos.  (One  would  be  too  many  in 
a  book  of  this  kind.)  Yet  the  job  was  in  the  works  several 
months,  I  believe. 

The  expression  is  annoyingly  elliptical  and  telegraphic, 
and  inconsistently  so.  What  has  lieen  saved  in  space  in 
this  way  could  have  been  made  up  by  better  structure 
and  organization,  and  by  eliminating  the  considerable 
superfluity  in  the  content.  A  good  many  instructions  are 
absurdly  elementary:  “The  period  separates  integer  and 
decimal:  3.75  per  cent;  $8.25;  1.25  meters”  (3.4).  How 
else? 

Some  examples  are  unconsciously  comic:  “The  (J-foot 
man  eating  shark  was  killed  (the  man  was)”  (3.32). 
I’m  not  so  sure.  What  nut  would  equate  the  example 
with  “The  6-foot  man  who  was  eating  shark  was  killed?” 

A  book  that  sets  standards  should  itself  meet  good 
.standards  of  clarity,  logical  organization,  proofreading, 
writing,  and  editing.  This  one  doesn’t. 
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a  wide  variety  of  new  customers  show  up  as  soon  as  you  install  a 
new  Hoe  Lithomaster  web  offset  press. . . .  at  30,000  impressions  per 
hour,  the  productivity  of  the  Lithomaster  makes  it  possible— and 
profitable— for  you  to  contract  for  school  publications,  neighboring 
weeklies,  farm  papers,  shopping  guides  and  area  trade  publications 
....as  business  grows,  the  unique  building  block  system  of  the 
Lithomaster  allows  you  to  add  new  units  and/or  color  cylinders  as 
needed _ a  combined  product  of  Aller  of  Denmark— internation¬ 

ally  renowned  offset  printer— and  Hoe,  the  Lithomaster  was  de¬ 
signed  from  a  printer’s  point  of  view.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East 
138th  Street,  New  York  54,  New  York. 
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PROMOTION 


Japanese  Presentation 
Worthy  of  Imitation 


By  G«*orjje  ^  ill 

A  new  presentation,  “Headers 
of  Asahi  Shimbun,”  proves 
rather  conclusively  that  our 
Japanese  friends  can  turn  out 
more  than  transistor  radios.  The 
32-pag:e  booklet  produced  by  the 
national  Japanese  newspaper 
ranks  right  up  there  with  the 
l»est  efforts  of  North  American 
promotion  experts.  And  does  it 
in  style  and  taste,  while  over¬ 
coming  some  rather  formidable 
obstacles,  too. 

Starting  with  the  front  cover, 
showing  silver  type  over  a 
.striking  red  and  magenta  photo 
of  origami — the  Japanese  art  of 
folding  paper — the  brochure  is 
a  fine  example  of  graphic  art. 
The  inside  cover  is  an  aerial 
photo  of  a  metropolitan  area  in 
black  ink,  ov’erprinting  a  crowd 
scene  of  people  in  a  soft 
magenta. 

Following  a  preface  on  the 
Japan  economy,  are  sections  on 
circulation  and  readership, 
brand  research,  with  both  owner¬ 
ship  and  purchases  shown  by 
brand,  readership  scores,  break¬ 
downs  of  readers  by  occupation, 
education  and  income,  composi¬ 
tion  of  households,  home  owner¬ 
ship,  etc. 

A  survey  of  book  buying  by 
the  30,000  households  in  the 
national  sample  is  also  included. 
Aaalii  Shimbun,  the  largest  of 
the  three  national  circulation 
newspapers  in  Japan,  is  com¬ 
pared  throughout  the  study  with 
Mainichi  Shimbun  and  Yoriuri 
Shhnbun,  the  other  major 
national  papers. 

Fold-out  maps  show  coverage 
by  prefectures  and  major  cities, 
on  a  national  basis.  The  major 
papers’  circulations  are  com- 


r  News-Journal 
Papers 

ONE-RATE-FOR-ALL 

I  gives  you  economical 
coverage  of  Delaware, 
America’s  only 

L  SINGLE-RATE 
SINGLE-STATE  j 

^  market  area 


For  details  of  Wilmington  Plan 
contact:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
or.  News- Journal  Papers, 
^^Wilmington,  Delaware^^ 


l)ared  in  major  regions  (MMR). 

Readership  of  advertisements 
is  shown  by  size  of  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Japanese  system  of 
newspaper  make-up  is  presented. 
The  Japanese  newspaper  page  is 
divided  into  15  horizontal  col¬ 
umns,  each  3.3  centimeters  high 
and  38.5  centimeters  long.  One 
column  is  referred  to  as  a  “dan.” 
The  term  “dan”  is  u.sed  like 
“agate”  in  English  language 
newspapers. 

Asahi  Shimbun’s  market  is 
broken  down  by  occupations, 
showing  free  or  administrative, 
clerical,  sales  and  service,  agri¬ 
culture  and  fishery,  lalx)rers,  and 
miscellaneous.  The  two  major 
competitors’  breakdowns  are  also 
presented  in  bar  graphs  of  blue 
and  green  ink.  A  similar  presen¬ 
tation  is  made  by  various  levels 
of  education  and  by  income  for 
the  three  national  newspapers. 
Size  of  household  and  home 
ownership  are  plotted  in  the 
.same  manner. 

Brand  Survey- 

Ownership  and  purchases  by 
brand  are  indicated  for  lip¬ 
sticks,  perfume,  transistor  radios 
(34.5%  own  them),  chocolate, 
instant  coffee,  safety  razors, 
sewing  machines,  fountain  pens, 
wrist  watches,  cameras,  and 
motion  picture  viewing. 

U.S.  and  European  brands 
show'  up  in  several  of  the  break- 
dow'ns,  with  mentions  for  Max 
Factor,  Michel  and  Revlon  under 
lipsticks,  Chanel  and  Coty  per¬ 
fumes,  Hershey,  Nestle  and  Van 
Houten  chocolates,  and  Gillette 
razors  prominently  mentioned. 
Omega  is  the  top  purchased  non- 
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Japane.se  w'rist  w’atch.  Respond¬ 
ents  indicated  that  they  prefer 
foreign  motion  pictures  over  the 
native  variety. 

Favorite  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  indicated  by 
groups  of  cities,  and  newspaper 
preferences  are  shown  for  influ- 
entials  and  book-readers. 

In  the  same  manner  as  U.S. 
or  Canadian  national  advertising 
l)re.sentations,  charts  and  tables 
show’  total  advertising  linage 
and  expenditures. 

Two  pages  show  the  Asahi 
Shimbun’s  acceptance  of  respon¬ 
sibility  in  community  affairs,  by 
listing  special  public  service 
activities,  including  the  All- 
Japan  High  School  Baseball 
Championshii)  Tournament,  Art 
Exposition,  Annual  Osaka  Inter¬ 
nation  Festival  of  Music,  Drama 
and  Art,  Annual  Asahi  Award 
for  contribution  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Japanese  cultural  en¬ 
deavor,  and  contribution  to  the 
Japanese  Antarctic  Expedition. 

Asahi  Shimbun  has  offices  in 
Tokyo,  Nagoya,  Osaka  and  Sei- 
bu.  Yoshio  Shimada  is  general 
advertising  manager. 

Copies  of  the  Ixyoklet  are  avail- 
a')le  by  w-riting  to  Norman  Li.st, 
at  the  New  York  office  of 
Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  551 
Fifth  Ave.  The  Pow’ers  organi¬ 
zation  is  international  adver¬ 
tising  representative  for  Asahi 
Shimbun. 

It  would  do  a  lot  of  state-side 
newspapers  w’ell  to  copy  from 
Japan.  Ah,  so. 

*  *  * 

OTHER  SIDE  —  “Open- 
minded?  Willing  to  look  at  our 
side  of  the  story?”  asks  a  unique 
direct  mail  piece  sent  to  retail 
advertising  prospects  by  the 
New  York  Mirror,  Opening  the 
accordion  folds  reveals  four 
blank  pages.  On  the  flip  side,  the 
headline  reads:  “No,  no,  no — 
that’s  not  being  open-minded. 
You  agreed  to  look  at  our  side 
of  the  story.  And  we  told  you 
that  this  was  our  side.  Then 
w'hat?  You  immediately  looked 
at  your  side.  See  how  easy  it  is 
to  be  misled  by  habit?”  Two 
more  pages  follow'ed  with  the 
Mirror’s  side — a  series  of  para¬ 
graphs  on  the  advertising  classi¬ 
fications  in  which  the  Mirror 
ranked  number  one.  A  most 
ingenious  effort  from  Ted  Clo- 
dius’  shop.  Don  Garson  was  the 
copywriter  on  the  piece. 

*  *  * 

MARKERS — During  July  and 
August — the  months  with  the 
most  pleasure  driving  in  its  area 
— Rorhenter  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  is  publishing  on 
its  editorial  page  daily  photos 
of  roadside  historical  markers. 
Captioned  “Hurried  History!” 
the  photographs  by  Chief  Pho¬ 
tographer  Fred  Powers  are  said 
to  be  markers  that  “all  motorists 
see  but  few  ever  read  because 


.  .  .  whoosh !  .  .  .  w'e’re  past  them 
before  we  can  get  through  the 
first  line.” 

*  *  * 

SPECTACLES— A  pair  of 
plastic  eyeglasses  is  attached  to 
a  pen-and-ink  cartoon  of  a  wink¬ 
ing  girl  on  the  cover  of  a  direct 
mail  piece  from  the  Salt  Laki 
Tribune  and  Deseret  News.  The 
slim,  greeting  card  size  mailer 
Ijromoted  the  special  “Eyewear 
&  Eyecare”  section  ijublished  in 
the  Salt  Lake  City  papers  this 
w’eek. 

*  *  * 

FAIR  LADY— Mrs.  Agnes 
Savilla,  a  member  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River  Indian  Tribal  Coun¬ 
cil,  w'as  crowned  Arizona’s  19(!2 
Fair  Lady  of  the  Year  as  the 
climax  of  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic's  annual  contest  to 
bring  recognition  to  outstanding 
working  women  of  the  .state. 
Mrs.  Savilla  was  awaided  a  ti  ip 
to  the  Seattle  World’s  Fair.  The 
annual  tribute  to  Arizona’s 
working  women  is  a  promotion 
of  the  Republic’s  women’s  sec¬ 
tion,  edited  by  Maggie  Savoy. 
The  contest  is  the  brainchild  of 
staffer  Bernice  Jones,  who 
organizes  and  ramrods  the 
detail,  tying  in  the  promotion 
throughout  the  year  in  her  daily 
column,  “Women’s  Business 
Views.”  The  competition  drew 
nominees  from  throughout  the 
state,  submitted  by  the  women’s 
employers  who  pay  tribute  to 
their  services  in  letters  accom¬ 
panying  the  nominations. 

*  *  * 

BOWLING — Newsdny,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  daily,  has  just  con¬ 
cluded  the  15th  annual  Newsday 
Eastern  Men’s  Open  Bowling 
Championship,  with  a  record 
prize  fund,  record  crowds,  and 
record  scoring.  The  field  of  503 
entrants  fought  for  a  prize  fund 
of  over  $23,000,  with  a  top  prize 
of  $2,750.  The  tournament 
attracted  entries  from  through¬ 
out  the  east,  with  bowlers  from 
Chicago,  Connecticut,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania 
joining  those  from  metropolitan 
New  York  and  upstate  areas. 
Prize  money  came  from  $50 
entry  fees  paid  by  contestants. 
Bob  Zellner,  Newsday  sports 
director  was  in  charge  of  the 
tourney. 

• 

News  Writing  Course 
Proving  Popular 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

A  course  in  news  writing 
taught  by  staff  members  of  the 
Howling  Green  Sentinel-Tribune 
proved  so  popular  that  it  was 
continued  a  few  weeks  pa.st  the 
original  schedule.  The  course 
was  included  in  the  community’s 
adult  education  program. 

Persons  enroll^  in  the  course 
have  requested  an  advanced 
course  next  fall. 
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“I’ll  take  one  of  everything,"  says  the  SKILLionaire. 


ExaRRerated  ?  For  the  individual,  yes.  But  not  in  the  ajTRre- 
Rate  for  this  affluent  Upstate  New  York  market.  Becaufte 
where  the  SKILLionaire  lives  drug  store  sales  run  almost 
$2,192,UU8  per  year  ahead  of  the  national  average. 

Which  is  just  what  you  would  expect  if  you  knew  the 
SKILLionaire.  A  skilled  worker  in  one  of  Rochester  New 
York’s  many  precision  industries,  he  earns,  and  spends,  well. 

Effective  buyinR  income  per  household  where  he  lives  is 
$8,273  as  aRainst  $6,6G1  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

And  his  buyinR  patterns  are  stronRly  influenced  by  the 
local  newspapers.  In  1961,  for  example,  the  Rochester  Times- 


IJnion  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle  carried  1,379,694  lines  in 
the  DruRs  cateRory,  alone. 

It  could  well  be  that  this  market,  and  these  newspapers,  are 
just  what  the  doctor  ordered  to  put  pep  in  your  sales. 

We  know  a  Rreat  deal  about  this,  the  third  larRest  market- 
inR  area  in  New  York  State.  And  we  know  where  and  how  to 
reach  the  SKILLionaire.  Your  basic  reference  is  our  “Ca.se 
for  the  SKILLionaire.”  For  a  copy,  write  to  General  Adver- 
tisinR  ManaRer,  Rochester  Times-Union  and  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  Rochester  14,  New  York. 


The  SKILLIonalre's  free  spending  Is  prompted  by  advertising  In  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle  In  other  Important  categories  also...  for  example: 


RETAIL  SALES  TOTAL  1961  LINAGE 

in  Monroe  County  in  Rochester  Newspapers 

$  53,766,000  2,875,746 

$134,590,000  3,894,244 

$200,885,000  6,030,980 

$  35,200,000  4,671,910 

$130,526,000  10,903,494 

$783,093,000  50,379,031 

Market  figure  nouree;  Saleii  Management's  "Surrey  of  Buying  Power, ”  .June  10,  19f;j 


CLASS  of  Product  Sales 

APPAREL 

AUTOMOTIVE 

FOOD 

FURNITURE.  HOUSEHOLD 
&  APPLIANCES 
GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 
TOTAL — all  categories 


Rochester  Times-Union 
33fmorriit 

Mcjmbers:  The  C’.annelt  Group 
RfiprnsRntoci  by  Gannett  Arlvertisinj?  Sales,  Inc. 
New  York.  San  Francisco.  Philadelphia,  Chica)!o, 
Hartford,  Syracuse,  Detroit. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


■Mfred  Cook,  editor  of  EI.EC.TRON- 
IC  NEW  S,  was  one  of  tlie  first  news¬ 
men  to  use  an  aetive  eommuniea- 
litms  satellite  as  a  tool  in  «-overint: 
a  news  siorv  last  week.  His  news 
i-on\ersation  from  New  ^ork  with 
Dana  Wiekware  of  his  New  ^  ork 
'tall,  wlio  was  covering  Project 
Telstar  at  Andover,  Me.,  was  one 
of  a  series  which  marked  the  first 
two-way  voice  transmissions  via 
Telstar.  The  Telstar  story  was 
covcrt-d  for  ELECTRONIC  NEWS 
with  a  staff  of  13  men  and  women. 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr. 

W  ickware.  they  included  Mary  Huhh 
at  Cape  Canaveral;  Walter  .An¬ 
drews  of  New  ^  ork  who  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Holmdel.  N.  J.;  Lloyd 
Scliwart/.  and  Robert  Rarr  of  W'asli- 
ington;  Rhhard  Wightman  in  Eng- 
land;  James  Rrady  in  France;  | 
Tosliio  ^oshimura  in  Yokohama;  i 
Leon  T<iloi)ko.  James  Lytlon.  Peter 
Karsicn  and  (ieorge  Deuher  in  New 
^  ork. 


Morton  .“stark,  editor  of  DRl'C 
NEWS  WEEKLY,  has  made  two 
new  appointments  to  the  news  staff 
of  the  paper.  Peter  All)erston  is  the 
new  editor  of  the  Pharmacy  sec¬ 
tion  and  Jordan  Fogel  has  l»een 
named  Operations  editor. 


Two  new  titles  have  been  added  to 
Fairchihl's  Book  Division  list  this 
week.  Just  published  are;  the  first 
annual  Electronic  News  Financial 
Fact  Book  &  Directory,  priced  at 
S3.5  a  copy  and  containing  financial 
and  other  pertinent  data  for  more 
than  600  publicly  owned  electronics 
organizations,  and  “How  to  Sell 
Domestics  &  Linens,”  by  .Albert  R. 
Levine,  at  $2.95  a  copy. 


Samuel  Feinherg  is  scheduled  to 
address  the  annual  membership 
meeting  of  T<tpco  .Associates,  buying 
and  research  organization  owned  by 
28  food  supermarket  chains,  on  July 
25  at  The  (ireenhrier  in  White  .Sul¬ 
phur  Springs.  W.  V'a.  Mr.  Feinherg. 
who  is  a  featured  columnist  for 
WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  growth  of  non-food  lines  in 
supermarkets. 


The  Summer  1%2  edition  of  three 
F'airchild  Directories  in  the  men’s 
and  hoys'  clothing  field  are  now- 
off  the  press  and  being  distributed 
to  the  tra<le.  They  are  the  “Men's 
Furnishings  &  Sportswear”  Direc¬ 
tory,  with  total  listings  of  2.723  re¬ 
sources;  “Men's  (Nothing  &  Sports¬ 
wear"  Directory,  with  3.218  listings; 
“Ih.vs'  Wear”  Directory,  with  2.862 
listings. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  Eaat  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Piibllthcrt  of 

Daily  N.wt  Record.  Womcn'i  Wear  Daily, 
Home  Fumiihings  Daily,  Footwear  News, 
Suparmarket  Newt,  Drug  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Wear  Electronic  News,  Rooks, 
Metalworking  News,  Directories. 
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j  Three  Editors  to  Aid 
Parley  on  Africa 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Three  newspaper  editors  have 
been  selected  by  Floyd  G.  Arpan, 
professor  of  journalism  at 
;  Indiana  University,  to  assist 
j  this  summer  in  three  area  con¬ 
ferences  in  Africa  on  newspajter 
publishing:  fundamentals. 

The  participants  with  Prof. 
Arpan  in  the  conferences  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  U.S.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  Alexander  Bodi, 
editor,  Pflfo  A/fo  (Calif.)  Timett; 
j  George  Brown,  night  city  editor, 

!  Denver  (Colo.)  Pont,  and  Frank 
L.  Stanley,  Sr.,  editor  and  puh- 
!  Usher,  Louinville  (Ky.)  De- 
I  feyider.  Carl  N.  Rowan,  formerly 
I  with  the  Minneapolin  Star  and 
Tribune  but  now  under  secretary 
of  state,  will  join  the  group  for 
some  of  the  sessions. 

Working  newspapermen  from 
14  Africa  countries  have  been 
invited  to  attend  the  conferences, 
which  will  be  held  in  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia;  Moshi,  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  and  Lagos,  Nigeria. 

• 

Patrick  Elected 

Chicago 

Thomas  G.  Patrick,  research 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
First  3  Markets  Group,  an  af¬ 
filiate  of  the  Tribune  Company, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Media  Research  Club  here, 
s 

Raleigh  C.  Butterfield,  com¬ 
mercial  artist,  A  nc  borage 
(Alaska)  Timen  —  to  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  Beaverton  (Ore.)  Val¬ 
ley  News, 

*  *  * 

Bob  Darnielle,  Pendleton 
East  Oregonian  —  to  advertis¬ 
ing  staff.  Hood  River  (Ore.) 
News, 

*  ♦  « 

Agne,s  Lynch,  publisher,  On¬ 
tario  (Ore.)  Argus-Ohserver  — 
received  College  of  Idaho’s  “Dis¬ 
tinguished  Alumni  Service 
Award”  at  the  school’s  lecent 
commencement. 
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IN  HAWAII — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rad¬ 
ford  Mobley  get  up  on  deck  early 
as  Matson  liner  Lurline  berths  in 
Honolulu  after  cruise  from  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Mobley,  a  past 
president  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  is  a  Washington,  D.C.,  news¬ 
paper  consultant.  He  served  as 
head  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  from 
1928  to  1954. 

Dick  Friend,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  reporter  —  to 
news  staff.  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Press- Telegram, 
Bob  Schmidt,  city  editor,  Santa 
Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook  —  to 
Press-Telegram  copy  desk.  Bud 
Worsham,  sports  editor,  Lima 
(Ohio)  News — to  Independent 
copy  desk.  Herb  Shannon,  In¬ 
dependent,  Press-Telegram  re¬ 
porter  —  to  public  relations, 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co. 

*  *  * 

Edward  J.  Shugrue — honored 
by  400  persons  at  testimonial 
dinner  marking  his  40th  year 
as  sports  editor  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post, 

«  «  * 

Richard  F.  White — to  news 
editor,  Cheyenne  Wyoming 
Eagle,  Maryellen  Fullam — 
from  Eagle  city-county  reporter, 
to  assistant  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Maloney,  Santa 
Ana  (Calif.)  Register  —  from 
news  editor  to  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  James  Dean — 
formerly  of  Houston  and  other 
Texas  newsjjapers — to  Register 
news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Davis — chief  Orange 
County  correspondent,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner  —  to 
North  American  Aviation  Auto- 
netics  Division,  Anaheim,  Calif., 
as  a  technical  editor. 

0  0* 

William  Matthews  III,  Yale 
University  student,  and  Marge 
Wright,  Ohio  University  Jour¬ 
nalism  student — summer  work 
on  editorial  staff,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Fttrest  Hills  Journal, 
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Rhodes  Re-Elecled 
Presideiil  of  NNPA 

Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  Washington  Rhodes,  pub¬ 
lisher-editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Tribune,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Negro 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Rhodes  filled  the  posi¬ 
tion  last  year  when  John  H. 
Sengstacke,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Defender,  re¬ 
signed. 

Elected  vicepresident  was 
John  H.  Murphy  III,  of  the 
Afro-American  Newspaper.s, 
Baltimore. 

Harry  Alexander,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Call-Post,  was  le-elected 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  Nannie 
Mitchell  'Turner,  St,  L(uiis  (Mo.) 
Argus,  was  re-elected  treasurer. 
Also  re-elected  were  all  members 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

• 

Robert  H.  Kipp  —  from  act¬ 
ing  news  editor  to  news  editor 
of  Chicago’s  American, 

*  o  * 

Maurice  Cutler,  ex-UPI  par¬ 
liament  hill  writer  in  Ottawa  — 
to  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  gen- 
eial  assignment. 

0  0* 

Dick  Handt,  formerly  copy 
boy  on  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News 
—  now  doing  reporting. 

*  >0  * 

George  E.  Stretch,  associate 
editor,  Newtown  (Conn.)  Bee — 
to  editor,  Darien  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
view, 


OFF  TO  THE  ORIENT— Ralph  Mc¬ 
Gill,  publisher  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  and  his  son, 
Ralph  Jr.,  leave  on  a  business  and 
pleasure  trip  of  the  Orient  from 
San  Francisco  International  Air¬ 
port.  They  are  about  to  board  a 
Japan  Air  Lines  Jet  Courier  for 
Tokyo,  where  Mr.  McGill  will 
participate  in  the  annual  Japanese 
journalism  seminars,  then  con¬ 
tinue  with  his  son  on  a  sightseeing 
tour  of  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 
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STOP  ON  TOUR — Nigerian  publishers,  senior  editors  and  radio  and 
television  editors  were  guests  of  the  Associated  Press  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Federal  Palace  Hotel  in  Lagos  Juno  25,  during  AP  Assistant  General 
Manager  Wes  Gallagher's  African  tour.  Among  the  diners  were  (from 
left)  Bob  Lindsay,  AP's  executive  representative  in  Western  Africa; 
Bisi  Onabanjo,  editorial  director  of  the  Lagos  Daily  Express;  T.  O,  S. 
Benson,  Nigeria's  federal  information  minister;  Wes  Gallagher;  and 
Ebun  Adesioye,  AP's  Lagos  news  stringer. 


I  Robert  Barrows,  Corona 
(Calif.)  Daily  Independent — to 
assistant  sports  editor,  Fuller¬ 
ton  (Calif.)  Daily  News- 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Batdorf  —  to  general 
manager,  Big  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Pioneer,  succeeding:  Keith  Elli- 
BEE,  now  with  the  Macomb  Pub- 
l|  lishinp  Company,  Mt.  Clemens, 
I  Mich.  Dennis  Marsh — to  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  succeeding  Mr. 
Batdorf. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  A.  Brandt,  managing 
editor,  Bridgeton  (N.  J.)  Eve- 
I  ning  News — just  completed  40 
years  with  daily. 

*  *  * 

j  W.  Mi'rray  Metten,  travel 

I  editor,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal  newspapers  for  2.5  years 
— announced  his  retirement. 

V  *  * 

Robert  Sciiavb,  reporter, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chroniele — to 

city  desk,  Utiea  (N.  Y.)  Ob- 
server-Dispateli. 

*  *  * 

^  Norman  M.  Eberly,  exten- 

!  sion  news  editor  in  the  College 
*  of  Agriculture — retired  June  30 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
;  versity  where  he  served  since 
II  1014.  He  held  the  rank  of  asso¬ 
ciate  professor.  Active  in  all 
i  plia.ses  of  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
[  tension  program  as  writer  and 
photographer,  he  has  been  a 
'  ri'gular  contributor  to  new.s- 
papers  and  the  farm  press,  and 
also  has  had  many  special 
artich's  published  in  various 
ni.igazines.  He  was  once  city 
i  editor  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 

I  Patriot  and  the  Carlisle  (Pa.) 

(  Sintinel. 


Ken  Gale  Named 
To  UPI  Formosa 

Tokyo 

Appointment  of  Kenneth  A. 
Gale,  25,  as  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  bureau  manager  in 
Taipei,  Formosa,  was  announced 
here  by  Earnest  Hoberecht,  UPI 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  for  Asia. 

Mr.  Gale  is  the  son  of  a 
former  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  bureau  manager  Jack 
Gale,  now  a  newspaperman  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Before  taking 
over  his  new  assignment  in  Tai¬ 
pei,  Kenneth  Gale  worked  for 
UPI  in  San  Francisco,  Honolulu 
and  Tokyo. 

• 

Daryl  Hall,  sports  editoi-  of 
Clovis  (N.  M.)  News-Journal  — 
to  editor,  Crand  Prairie  (Tex.) 
News-Texan.  Bill  Richmond, 
News-Journal  reporter  —  to  re- 
))ortei’,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
(luard. 


Kirk  Hatsian,  formerly  on 
United  Press  International 
Hartford,  Conn.,  bureau  staff — 
traveling  and  writing  in  Europe. 

«  «  « 

Robert  T.  Eaton — to  state 
news  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant.  He  is  son  of  Thomas 
F.  Eaton,  news  director,  WTIC- 
AM-FM-tv,  Hartford. 

«  «  * 

Tom  Mi'RPHINE — to  editor  of 
Newport  Harbor  (Calif.)  News- 
Press,  succeeding  Robert  Vin¬ 
cent,  returned  to  Inglewood 
(Calif.)  Daily  News  as  editor. 

*  *  * 

L.  Kenneth  Peet  —  to  labor 
relations  manager,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution, 
succeeding  Ray  B.  Crow,  now 
manager  of  employee  lelations, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and 
Commercial  Appeal.  Mr.  Peet 
also  retains  his  present  posi¬ 
tion  as  personnel  director  of 

the  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Jan  Storm,  correspondent  for 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and 
France  —  to  chairman  of  press 
and  public  relations  committee, 
Hollywood  Foreign  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

*  *  « 

William  E.  Deibler,  editor 
of  the  Homestead  (Pa.)  Daily 
Messeytger  —  to  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  Collegian  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  student  newspaper.  Daily 
Collegian,  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  He  will  be  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  business  and  news 
staffs. 

*  *  * 

John  B.  Johnson,  publisher 
of  the  Watertown  Daily  Times 
—  to  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Dormitory  Authority, 
which  helps  finance  construction 
of  dormitories  and  other  facil¬ 
ities  at  public  and  private  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

#  #  ]|l 

William  H.  Heath  —  from 
editorial  page  editor  to  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Laivrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle-Tribune. 


TODAY’S  CHUCKLE 

is  tlie  liunioroiis  little  front  page  feature  that  is 
read  hy  more  people  than  any  other  newsfiaper 
feature  in  history.  And  it  is  the  greatest  space 
saver  of  them  all.  It  sil\er-lines  the  gloomiest 
news.  A  chuckle  a  day  to  chase  the  hlues  away. 
Your  territory  MAY  he  open.  Wire  or  write  to 
impure. 

Th**  H  orld*»  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

250  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  Tel.:  YUkon  6-7625 
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Is  4  Ton 
Mot  A  Ton? 

by 

Julian  P.  Von  Winkle 

PrGtid«nl 

old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
Cstablhhmd  1849 


“Pat,  you’re  fired!”  the  coal 
j  dealer  stormed.  “You’ve  worked 
:  here  a  month  and  I  can’t  teach 
j  you  a  thing!” 

I  “Ah,  you  learnt  me  one  thing, 
boss!”  protested  Pat.  “1,50() 
I  pounds  makes  a  ton!” 

!  Now  short-weighting  a  coal 
!  wagon  is  shameful  enough.  But 
I  hardly  more  so,  to  my  notion,  than 
j  “short-filling”  a  whiskey  bottle 
I  with  less  than  the  statutory  proof 
[  as  prescribed  by  Congress  more 
I  than  sixty  years  ago. 

According  to  this  Federal 
I  “Bottled-in-Bond  Act,”  a  gallon 
>  of  whiskey  is  not  a  gallon  unless 
the  proof  is  certified  at  exactly  100. 

I 

I  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Congress  which  drafted  the 
j  Act  described  it  as  follows: 

j  “The  obvious  purpose  of  the 
j  measure  is  to  allow  bottling  of 
I  spirits  under  such  circumstance 
^  and  supervision  as  will  give  assur- 
j  ance  to  all  purchasers  of  the  purity 
i  of  the  article  purchased.” 

And  for  ten  straight  years  pre- 
i  ceding  Repeal  no  whiskey  was 
allowed  to  be  purchased  unless  it 
'  bore  the  Green  Bottled-in-Bond 
Stamp.  “In  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
,  lie,”  proclaimed  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

But  times  have  changed.  To- 
'  day’s  market  is  flooded  with  once- 
proud  brands  now  reduced  in  proof 
by  the  simple  addition  of  mere 
water  in  the  bottle. 

'  For  reasons  of  economy  or  bland¬ 

ness  there  are  those  who  favor  these 
“short-weight”  whiskies.  Yet  we 
hold  the  old-fashioned  view  that 
our  bourbon  can  best  be  diluted  at 
your  own  kitchen  tap. 

That  is  why  we  bottle  Old 
Fitzgerald  only  at  mellow  ICO 
proof,  and  always  under  the  Green 
Government  Stamp.  Old  Fitz¬ 
gerald  remains  today  Kentucky’s 
only  Premium  Bourbon  solely  and 
exclusively  Bottled-in-Bond. 

We  invite  you  to  join  an  inner 
I  circle  of  discriminating  hosts  who 
appreciate  the  unchanging  char¬ 
acter  of  our  One  and  Only,  and 
share  it  proudly,  in  moderation, 
with  associates  and  friends. 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
Always  Bottled-in-Bond 
Mellow  100  Proof 
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Texas  Bar  Honors 
Fort  Worth  Reporter 

San  Antonio 

The  State  Bar  of  Texas  pre¬ 
sented  its  top  journalism  award 
—  $250  and  a  certificate  —  to 
Roper  Summers  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  at  its 
convention  here. 

The  certificate  cited  Mr.  Sum¬ 
mers  for  “distinpuished  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  science  of  juris¬ 
prudence  and  improv'ement  of 
the  administration  of  justice  in 
Texas.” 

Mr.  Summers  entered  several 
articles,  includinp  profiles  of 
district  judpes  and  stories  on 
court-appointed  lawyers  and  on 
the  jury  system  in  the  bar’s 
contest. 

Three  Slaflf  Changes 
At  Colorado  Springs 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Three  new  staff  members  have 
been  appointed  at  the  Colorado 
Sgringn  Free  Press,  accordinp 
to  Manapinp  Editor  Robin  Tib- 
bets. 

Kenneth  Robinson  has  been 
named  executive  city  editor,  in 
charpe  of  all  news  departments. 

Henry  Babbitt  has  been  named 
aassistant  city  editor. 

Jack  Clayton,  actinp  .sports 
editor  for  several  months,  has 
l>een  promoted  to  sports  editor. 
• 

Leslie  E.  Fleck  Jr.,  promo¬ 
tion  manaper,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Ohserrer  and  Charlotte  Seu's  — 
to  Carolinas  repiesentative  for 
American  Cystoscope  Makers 
Inc.,  medical  instiument  manu¬ 
facturers. 

*  *  * 

George  Bi  tsikari:s  —  to 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner  editorial  staff. 

*  *  * 

Artiii'R  Massolo,  repional 
director  for  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Central  America,  and  former 
New  York  lepislative  coire- 
spondent  for  the  Seiv  York  Post 
— to  assistant  api)ointments  offi¬ 
cer  to  Governor  Nel.son  Rocke¬ 
feller,  a  $15,000-a-year  post. 


Robert  G.  Qi^incy,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  — 
to  director  of  sports  publicity. 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chajiel  Hill,  succeedinp  the  late 
Jake  Wade. 

*  *  * 

Lillian  Bryan  —  to  society 
editor,  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Free  Press,  succeeding  Hele.n' 
Stote,  resigned.  Mrs.  Bryan  was 
formerly  society  editor  of  the 
Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Current- 

Argus. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Letts  Jones,  vice- 
piesident  of  the  Copley  Press 
Inc.,  —  mari  ied  July  10  to  Mrs. 
V’irpinia  Lee  Raley  at  La  Jolla, 
Calif. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Francis  Rothauge,  19(51 
graduate  of  Oregon  State  Uni¬ 
versity  —  to  editor.  Prineville 
(Ore.)  Central  Oregonian,  suc¬ 
ceedinp  Ron  Swift,  resigned 
because  of  serious  illness  in  his 
family. 

Briggiii  Promoted 

Toronto 

Fred  J.  Briggs  has  been  ap- 
jiointed  Eastern  advertising 
manager.  Report  on  Business, 
for  the  Toronto  (ilobe  and  Mail. 
He  joined  the  paper’s  national 
sales  staff  in  1951  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Report  on  Busi¬ 
ness  when  the  publication  was 
launched  last  Feb.  6.  He  will 
headquarter  in  Montreal. 


Obituary 


William  H.  Coffin,  79, 
former  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  circulation  manager;  July 
12.  He  joined  the  Journal  in 
1922,  left  it  in  1930. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  George  Brat  e,  5(5, 
financial  editor,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune;  recently.  With  the 
Tribune  10  years,  he  formerly 
worked  for  the  Oakland  Post 
Enquirer  and  Alameda  (Calif.) 
Times-Slar. 


Frank  P.  Glass,  77,  retired 
reporter  and  editor  of  several 
new'spapers,  includinp  the  New 
i’ork  World,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Star,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Reporter-Star,  July  11. 

*  *  * 

William  T.  Whittemore,  76, 
former  sports  editor,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Argus,  with  new’spapers 
in  Albany,  Troy  and  (iohoes, 
N.  Y.,  later  financial  editor, 
Albany  Evening  News,  and  more 
recently  in  charpe  of  the  Albany 
publicity  office  of  the  State 
Division  of  Employment;  July  2. 

*  *  * 

Adelaide  Taylor  Hcnt,  54, 
Hingham  correspondent  for  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger; 
July  10.  The  wife  of  Fred  Hunt, 
Patriot  Ledger  city  hall  reporter 
and  boating  editor,  she  formerly 
was  a  reporter  on  newspapers 
in  Maine  and  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Hunt  served  as  a  reporter 
and  church  editor  for  the  Patriot 
Ledger  in  the  1930’s,  and  was 
Hingham  correspondent  for  the 
past  seven  years. 

* 

Charles  Dewey  Alexander, 
64,  retired  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  and  literary  editor  of 
the  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald;  June  30.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  many  liooks  and 
magazine  short  stories. 

*  *  « 

Herbert  Bigeuiw  Fairchild, 
81,  once  assistant  to  the  general 
manager.  New  York  Sun;  July 
14.  He  was  w’ith  the  Frank  A. 
Munsey  Company,  Chicago,  for 
16  years  before  being  named 

advertising  manager  of  the  Sun 
in  1924.  He  joined  the  Davis- 
Delaney  Printing  Company,  New 
York,  in  1950,  where  he 
remained  until  his  retirement 
in  1958. 

*  *  * 

Allan  Kent,  47,  reporter, 

Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram;  July 
10.  He  started  his  career  in  1936 
on  the  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  coming  to  the  Telegram  in 
1941  and  serving  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Europe.  Among  the 
survivors  is  his  wife,  Billie,  Ca¬ 
nadian  manager  of  the  Bermuda 
News  Bureau. 

*  *  * 

Samson  David  Eliezer  Erd- 
BERG,  70,  Hebrew  and  Yiddish 
author  and  journalist;  July  12. 
He  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  newspaper  Tageblatt  in  New 
York  and  editor  of  its  educa¬ 
tional  dejiartment  from  1917  to 
1928.  He  also  served  on  the  Day 
(new  the  Day-Jewish  Journal) 
from  1929  to  1946. 

«  ♦  « 

Gordie  Moore,  42,  cartoonist, 
.Montreal  (Que.)  (Sazette;  July 
4.  He  drew  the  popular  cartoon, 
“Around  Our  Town”  as  a  daily 
feature  in  the  Gazette  since 
1945. 

EDITOR  ac  P 


Fred  D.  Salmon,  67, 

Dies  in  Florida 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

F'red  D.  Salmon,  67,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Port  Jervis 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Gazette,  died 
here  July  12  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital. 

Since  his  retirement  in  1958, 
Mr.  Salmon  had  lived  at  Riviera 
Beach,  where  he  was  a  founder 
and  former  publisher  of  a  weekly 
tabloid,  the  Gulf  Stream  News. 

Prior  to  his  retirement,  the 
Union-Gazette  had  been  oper¬ 
ated  by  family  interests  for  110 
years.  Mr.  Salmon  was  publisher 
of  the  paper  for  40  years. 

Among  the  survivors  is  a  son, 
Fred  D.  Salmon  Jr.,  present 
publisher  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
News. 

• 

Two  Employee  Deaths 
On  Springfield  Paper 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Harold  (Hal)  C.  Stroh,  59, 
and  Richard  H.  Stewart,  59, 
both  long-time  employees  of  the 
Springfield  Daily  News  and  Sun, 
died  within  24  hours  of  each 
other. 

Mr.  Stroh,  who  died  July  9  of 
cancer,  covered  the  business  beat 
on  the  News  editorial  staff  for 
16  years. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  a  29-year 
veteran  of  the  advertising  sales 
staff  of  the  papers.  He  died 
July  8  of  a  heart  attack. 

• 

J.  C.  Newsom,  86,  former 
publi.'jher  of  the  weekly  North 
Bend  (Neb.)  Eagle;  July  1.  He 
published  the  paper  from  1898 
until  his  retirement  in  1949. 
Among  the  survivors  is  a  son, 
Phil,  foreign  news  analyst  for 
United  Press  International. 

4c  ife  4c 

Albert  Ostiguy,  42,  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  daily  Montreal- 
Matin;  June  30. 

4c  4c  4c 

Michael  Jay,  63,  copy  editor, 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News- 
Call  Bulletin  for  25  years;  July 
9.  He  once  worked  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

*  *  * 

James  L.  Barrick,  54,  nation¬ 
al  advertising  manager,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star;  July  11.  He 
came  to  the  Star  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  in  1930  from  the 
University  of  Kan.sas,  and  was 
named  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  in  1950. 

*  *  * 

Elizabeth  Bland  Gaynor  62, 
motion  picture  critic  of  the  New 
York  Mirror  for  17  years  until 
her  retirement  in  1940;  July  11. 
She  wrote  under  the  pen  name 
of  Bland  Johane.son  and  once 
worked  for  Variety  and  the 
Morning  Telegraph. 
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Increase  profits  with  every  keystroke 

with  TELETYPESETTER 


For  more  than  30  years,  Teletypesetter-equipped  line¬ 
casting  machines  have  helped  to  increase  profits  in 
thousands  of  newspapers  by  producing  more  type  in 
less  time  at  lower  cost. 

The  finger  on  the  TTS®  keyboard  symbolizes  maxi¬ 
mum  utilization  of  your  linecasting  equipment.  In  the 
TTS  Cost  Reduction  System  of  automatic  typesetting, 
tape  is  punched  at  the  rate  of  400  or  more  11  to  12  pica, 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DimiON  Of 

fAIRCHILD  CAM£RA  AND  INSTRUMeNJ  CORf. 
District  ORic«t; 

Eostch«sltr«  N.  Y  •  Los  Ang«l*s*Atlanto  •  CHicogo 
Ovtrstos  Amsttrdom.  Th«  N«th«rlonds 


justified  lines  per  hour.  This  tape  feeds  into  an  Operat¬ 
ing  Unit  attached  beneath  the  linecasting  machine  key¬ 
board  and  type  is  cast  automatically  at  the  linecaster’s 
top  rated  capacity. 

Most  newspapers  not  only  increase  type  production 
but  also  profit  by  cutting  composition  costs  40%  or  more. 
If  you  have  hesitated  about  installing  TTS,  now’s  the 
time  to  give  it  your  full  attention.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


Fairchild  Grophic  Equipment,  Dwpt.  TTS  4 
Fairchild  Driva,  Plainviaw,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

□  Please  send  me  your  24*page  brochure  '"More  Type  in  Lest  Time.' 
Q  I'd  like  to  folk  to  a  Fairchild  TTS  Production  Engineer. 
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Los  Angeles  Tries 
New  News  Stands 


A  combination  news  stand  and  others  attended  the  unveiling, 
telephone  booth  was  unveiled  along  with  city,  county,  and 
July  23  at  the  comer  of  First  state  officials  and  newspaper 
and  Broadway  in  downtown  Los  publishers  and  circulation  man- 
Angeles  as  Los  Angeles  Beauti-  agers. 

ful’s  answer  to  two  community  Others  who  helped  in  the  de¬ 
problems,  ugly  news  stands  and  sign  criteria  were  Ben  Paris, 
comer  clutter.  bead  of  the  City  Bureau  of 

Designed  as  a  public  service  Street  Maintenance  and  S.  S. 
by  the  noted  industrial  designer,  (Sam)  Taylor,  chief  engineer  of 
Henrj-  Dreyfuss,  the  new  piece  the  City  Traffic  Department,  to 
of  “street  furniture’’  has  lines  make  certain  the  stand  con- 
of  classical  simplicity.  The  news  fomis  to  traffic  visibility  and 
stand  was  planned  as  a  separate  sidewalk  use  requirements, 
piece,  to  sell  for  $150  or  less.  ,  „  . 

The  stand  could  also  be  com-  Maintenance 

bined  with  a  bus  bench,  flower  The  news  stand  and  booth  is 
stand,  trash  receptacle,  or  other  built  of  upright  metal  columns, 
sidewalk  services.  from  which  the  panels  are  sus- 

“There  are  more  than  a  dozen  pended.  To  fit  purse  and  taste, 

and  panels  may  be  made  of 
steel,  like  the  test  model,  or  of 
chai^an  pro-tem  of  plywood,  plastic,  or  alumnium, 
’  either  painted  or  anodized.  Low 


separate  items  on  many  comers 
now,”  explained  Mrs.  Virginia 
Baldwin,  <’  ' 

Los  Angeles  Beautiful,  citizens’ 

organization  sponsored  by  the  maintenance  cost  was  one  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com-  design  criteria, 
merce.  The  stand  contains  a  storage 

“This  is  an  experiment  in  compartment  which  may  be 
combining  some  of  them  into  locked,  along  with  the  top  of  the 
one  simple,  attractive  piece.  The  display  counter,  which  folds 
stand  also  includes  a  street  down  when  the  stand  is  not  in 
sign,  lighted  day  and  night.”  use.  A  sturdy  seat  is  provided, 

and  a  metal  awning  pulls  out  of 
Vendor  Likes  It  ^gather  protection. 

Ed  Dudley,  vendor  who  was  Flags  may  be  flown  from  the  top 
given  the  test  model,  described  comers,  for  gala  occasions, 
the  news  stand  as  “wonderful.”  Sullivan  of  the  News 

News  vendors,  including  Secre-  Vendors’  Union  called  the  new 
tary-Treasurer  Neil  Sullivan  of  stand  “a  splendid  break-through 
the  News  Vendors  worked  with  la  solving  an  old  problem  of 
Mr.  Dreyfuss  in  the  design.  vendors.” 

The  anticipated  manufactur-  “We  want  to  help  make  Los 
ing  cost  of  $150  also  was  set  by  Angeles  beautiful  too,”  he  said, 

the  vendors  as  the  amount  the  “and  the  problem  has  been  to 

average  vendor  could  afford  to  Had  a  good-looking  stand  we 

replace  makeshift  boxes  now  in  could  afford.” 
use  on  many  comers.  Another  test  model  is  to  be 

“Five  years  ago  we  went  to  iastall^  at  the  comer  of  Fifth 
the  news  vendors  and  asked  and  Hill  streets.  Calcor  Space 
them  what  could  be  done  about  Facility  Inc.,  built  both.  The 
ugly  news  stands  with  tattered  Pacific  Telephone  Company  paid 
awnings,”  Mrs.  Baldwin  said,  two  prototypes. 

“The  vendors  didn’t  like  them  The  news  .stand  measures  .  j  T.r 

anv  better  than  we  did,  but  inches  high,  and  28  by  42  inches  Photo-engraver,  and  Kenneth 

didn’t  know  what  to  do  within  in  width.  The  display  counter  is  P'autz  and  Norman  bchow, 

their  means.  36  inches  hiah.  and  mav  be  fullv  Pressmen. 


CUNNING  COMBINATION — A  newly  designed  combination  tele¬ 
phone  booth  and  news  stand  is  shown  in  Los  Angeles.  The  man  in  the 
booth  is  designer  Neils  DifFrient  of  the  Pasadena  office  of  Henry  Drey¬ 
fuss.  The  proud  vendor  is  Ed  Dudley. 

Daily  Issues  Special  Winners  were  chosen  from  a 

w  I,  *  field  of  scores  of  applicants  who 

Ull  Installnieilt  r  lail  were  June  high  school  graduates. 

The  New  Uhn  (Minn.)  Daily  Four  winners  received  $1600 
Journal  issued  its  Sioux  Cen-  each  and  eight  received  $800. 
tennial  edition  on  the  install-  Funds  are  deposited  with  the 
ment  plan  to  “make  it  easier  to  bursar  of  the  college  selected  by 

the  recipient  and  may  be  used 
The  issue  contained  10  sec-  for  any  legitimate  college 
tions  of  12  pages  each.  All  10  expense. 

were  assembled  with  the  issue  During  the  last  17  years  Mr. 
of  June  26  for  pick-up  or  mail-  Pulliam  has  presented  college 
ing  at  50c  a  copy  at  the  news-  scholarships  to  109  carriers  from 
paper  office,  $1  mailed  anywhere,  throughout  Indiana  which  total 
A  color  picture  of  an  Indian  more  than  $90,000.  Formerly, 
;  one,  was  awards  were  $1000  and  $500. 
made  possible  through  the  com-  ♦  *  * 

bined  efforts  of  Ronnie  Grieser,  UQ|||r  Kouf^  Papers 

Flown  To  States 

British  Overseas  Airways 
Corporation  is  flying  copies  of 
one  of  Hong  Kong’s  leading 
English-language  daily  news¬ 
papers  to  New  York  and  San 
Indianapolis  Franci.sco  to  boost  travelers’ 
Twelve  carriers  of  the  Indian-  interest  in  the  British  Crowm 
apolin  Star  were  awarded  college  Colony. 

scholarships  because  of  out-  The  paper.s — copies  of  the 
standing  achievements  at  school,  Hong  Kong  Tiger  Standard — 
in  community  service  and  as  are  flown  direct  to  the  U.S.  three 
Star  carriers.  times  a  week  on  BOAC’s  Pacific 

The  scholarship  awards,  total-  “Jet  Bridge”  707  jet  service, 
ing  $12,800,  were  presented  by  They  are  available  to  intend- 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  ing  passengers  in  the  airline’s 
the  Star  and  the  Indianapolis  main  downtown  sales  offices  in 
News.  the  two  cities. 
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As  the  water  shortage  worsens,  newspapers  are  prime  victims. 
Without  enough  water,  the  town  cant  grow... neither  can 
subscriptions.  Merchants  can’t  thrive... neither  can  advertising. 
Industry  goes  elsewhere... so  does  the  business. 


What’s  the  story  in  your  community? 

Is  a  water  shortage  possible?  Unless  someone 
acts,  a  water  crisis  can  become  an  actuality 
in  almost  any  community. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  SURE  YOU’LL  HAVE  PLENTY 

We’ll  send  you  a  catalog  listing  free  materials 
designed  to  help  you  arouse  public  interest 
in  the  growing  water  needs  of  your  town. 
Available  materials  include  background  copy, 
posters,  mats,  speeches  and  other  useful 
devices.  Send  for  your  free  catalog. 

Then  check  the  items  you  want  and  we’ll 
quickly  forward  them. 


CAST  IRON  PIPE  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 
Thos.  F.  Wolf*,  Managing  Director,  3440  Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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Mexican  PR 
Seen  Coming 
Up  Rapidly 

U.S.  domination  of  the  public 
relations  field  in  this  hemisphere 
seems  to  be  coming:  under  fire 
from  south  of  the  border.  Rela- 
ciones  Publicas  Mundiales,  S.A., 
with  headquarters  in  Mexico 
City,  has  been  awarded  a  con¬ 
tract  by  the  mining  industry  of 
Peru  to  study  its  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  problems  and  prepare  a 
program  of  action. 

The  significance  of  this  assign¬ 
ment  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
National  Society  of  Mining  and 
Petroleum  of  Peru  chose  to 
solicit  bids  from  Mexican  firms 
rather  than  those  in  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

Building  Reputation 

“This  seems  to  indicate”  says 
F.  R.  Whitfeld,  Relaciones  Pub¬ 
licas  Mundiales’  president,  “that 
Mexico  is  building  a  reputation 
in  South  America  for  being  well 
advanced  in  public  relations  and 
advertising,  just  as  it  has  gained 
a  high  reputation  there  for  its 
industrial  and  economic  prog¬ 
ress  and  sound  government. 

“As  far  as  general  communi¬ 
cations  are  concerned,  more 
clients  are  showing  a  preference 
for  companies  based  in  Latin 
America,  with  a  background  of 
American-know-how  carefully 
adapted  to  the  psychology,  lan¬ 
guage  and  other  special  condi¬ 
tions  of  this  region.  Mexico  can 
meet  these  requirements.” 

Mr.  Whitfeld  added  that  Mexi¬ 
co’s  public  relations  reputation 
has  been  acquired  in  compara¬ 
tively  few  years.  His  own  firm, 
among  the  first  in  that  country, 
is  only  three  years  old. 

The  mining  industry  of  Peru 
retained  Whitfeld  to  personally 
make  a  month’s  survey  of  its 
promotional  needs.  This  involved 
travel  to  mining  areas  16,000 
feet  up  in  the  Andes  so  that  he 
could  get  a  complete  panorama 
of  the  industry. 

Oient  Rosier 

Other  indications  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  international  fiavor  of  Mexi¬ 
can  public  relations  is  the  fact 
that  Relaciones  Publicas  Mundi¬ 
ales  is  now  in  its  third  year  as 
agent  for  JETRO,  the  Japanese 
Government-sponsored  trade 
promotion  organization,  in  Mexi¬ 
co,  Central  .^merica  and  the 
Caribbean.  It'  also  represents 
Mitsui,  which  is  claim^  to  be 
the  world’s  largest  trading  com¬ 
pany,  as  well  as  U.S.  clients  and 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS; 

‘Well  Pressed  Pants’ 
Credited  to  Press 


has  carried  out  special  assign¬ 
ments  for  clients  in  Australia, 
Canada,  Colombia,  Brazil  and 
Ecuador. 

Relaciones  Publicas  Mundiales 
is  an  independent  public  rela¬ 
tions  company  with  its  offices  in 
Mexico  City.  It  is  staffed  entirely 
by  Mexicans,  Mr.  Whitfeld  being 
the  only  foreigner.  A  New  Zea¬ 
lander  with  a  Mexican  wife,  he 
was  a  staff  correspondent  in 
New  York  for  an  Australian 
newspaper  chain  for  some  years. 
RPM  is  affiliated  with  Japan’s 
biggest  PR  firm.  International 
Public  Relations  Co.  Ltd.,  and 
has  built  up  its  own  network  of 
affiliates  throughout  Latin 
America. 

“We  certainly  learned  from 
the  U.S.,”  Whitfeld  admits,  “but 
I  think  it  can  be  said  that  we 
are  definitely  coming  of  age.” 

• 

1,000  Mags  Gave 
Free  Space  to  Fair 

More  than  1,000  magazines 
have  carried  articles  on  the  Se¬ 
attle  World’s  Fair,  according  to 
Jay  Rockey,  public  relations  di¬ 
rector. 

The  magazine  program  was 
instituted  and  executed  by  the 
PR  office  staff  and  the  PR  firm 
of  General  Public  Relations,  a 
division  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
New  York,  Mr.  Rockey  said. 

The  list  of  publications  fea¬ 
turing  the  fair  have  included 
leading  national  magazines,  for¬ 
eign  journals,  house  organs  and 
newspaper  Sunday  supplements. 
The  magazine  department  was 
directed  by  Mrs.  Anne  Ewens- 
son. 

The  Fair  runs  to  Oct.  21,  and 
paid  attendance  is  presently  well 
ahead  of  its  9,250,000  schedule, 
according  to  Mr.  Rockey.  Be¬ 
tween  25  and  35  visiting  writers 
are  touring  the  fair  every  day. 
More  than  6,300  representatives 
of  press,  radio  and  tv  have  been 
listed  for  credentials  since  the 
Fair  opened  April  21. 

• 

Supplement  Supports 
Fire  Island  Project 

In  a  special  four-page  supple¬ 
ment,  Newsday,  Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  detailed  its  rea¬ 
sons  for  supporting  a  far-reach¬ 
ing  plan  to  protect  and  preserve 
Fire  Island. 

The  project  includes  a  con¬ 
troversial  proposal  for  a  20-mile 
ocean  boulevard  on  the  island, 
opposed  by  many  island  resi¬ 
dents. 

The  supplement,  complete 
with  editorials,  a  cartoon,  graphs 
and  feature  stories,  was  dis¬ 
tributed  with  regular  editions 
of  the  newspaper  July  10  and 
1,000  copies  were  made  avail¬ 
able  at  a  public  hearing  on  the 
proposal  that  day  at  Jones 
Beach. 


Reader  influence  of  American 
newspapers  is  given  credit  for 
growing  interest  in  male  apparel 
in  a  report  from  the  American 
Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boy’s 
Wear. 

“Dress  Right — when  you  look 
your  best  you  do  your  best”  is 
the  slogan  of  the  Institute, 
founded  in  1955.  It  has  been 
pounded  home  in  what  the  re¬ 
port  describes  as  “a  broad- 
gauged  and  intensive  public  re¬ 
lations  program  aimed  at  the 
consumer  primarily  through  the 
secondary  schools,  the  1,500 
metropolitan  newspapers,  and 
radio,  tv  and  films.” 

“A  public  education  campaign 
usually  requires  many  years  for 
substantial  results,”  the  report 
stated.  “The  AIMBW  believes 
it  has  made  good  progress.”  One 
example:  purchases  of  male  ap¬ 
parel  rose  from  $7,218,000,000  in 
1955  to  $8,218,000,000  in  1959, 
an  even  billion  increase. 

“The  retailers’  major  adver¬ 
tising  medium  is,  of  course,  the 
local  newspaper  or  newspapers.” 

The  PR  campaign  sought  to 
increase  (a)  editorial  linage  de¬ 
voted  to  male  apparel,  and  such 
space  has  tripled  in  the  last  five 
years,  in  some  cases  jumped 
five  or  six  times;  (b)  to  increase 
quality  of  male  fashion  report¬ 
ing;  (c)  to  help  newspapers  run 
motivational  information  as  well 
as  current  fashion  news;  (d)  to 
demonstrate  to  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  departments  that  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  editorial  coverage  of 
male  fashion  is  good  business. 

Regarding  the  last  point,  the 
report  stated  that  “the  logic  of 
this  assumption  has  now  been 
proved.  The  AIMBW  publicity 
program  has  almost  universal 
and  enthusiastic  backing  of 
newspaper  business  depart¬ 
ments.” 

The  report  quotes  Bert  Bach- 
rach  as  crediting  AIMBW  with 
“the  conversion  of  the  nation’s 
press  from  an  attitude  of  com¬ 
plete  disinterest  in  men’s 
fashions  to  one  of  active  inter¬ 
est.” 

*  «  * 

Hotv  Press  Supports 
Insurance  Safety  Idea 

When  State  Farm  Mutual  of 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  large  automo¬ 
bile  insurer,  introduced  its 
“Good  Student”  discount  plan, 
it  received  coast-to-coast  cover¬ 
age  in  principal  media. 

The  plan  offers  a  20  percent 
discount  to  young  male  drivers 


16  to  25  who  attain  and  main¬ 
tain  better-than-average  grades 
and  can  supply  written  verifica¬ 
tion  of  their  scholastic  standing. 
It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  if 
a  young  man  spends  time  at 
home  studying  he  will  drive 
less,  thus  reducing  exposure  to 
accidents. 

The  plan  was  first  introduced 
in  California  last  January. 
Simultaneous  press  meetings 
were  held  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Los  Angeles  on  that 
date. 

Newspaper  co-op  advertising 
materials  are  being  supplied  to 
State  Farm  agents  as  the  plan 
is  introduced  in  other  states. 

The  Philip  Lesly  Co.  is  State 
Farm’s  public  relations  agency. 
David  J.  Phillips  is  public  re¬ 
lations  director  and  Thomas 
Morrill  is  the  State  Farm  vice- 
president  responsible  for  public 
relations. 

They  provided  this  rundown 
of  preliminary  results: 

Page  one  coverage  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  daily 
papers. 

Story  in  all  editions  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Time  and  Biisiness  Week 
coverage. 

Stories  in  all  “Big  Four”  Chi¬ 
cago  dailies. 

National  story  distributed  by 
AP. 

National  stories  distributed  by 
UPI  and  Dow  Jones  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 

National  radio-tv  coverage  in 
“Calling  All  Drivers,”  a  UPI 
broadcast  wire  feature  distrib¬ 
uted  to  2,000  stations. 

More  than  50  editorials  in 
newspapers. 

Television  and  radio  inter¬ 
views  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  San  Diego  and  San 
Francisco,  and  news  items  in  all 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  radio 
and  tv  stations. 

A  major  editorial  in  Weekly 
Underwriter,  published  in  New 
York. 

Coverage  in  dozens  of  high 
school  papers,  including  several 
page  one  stories  and  editorials. 

• 

A  Correction 

Claude  M.  Baker,  who  died  on 
July  9,  was  incorrectly  listed  in 
E&P,  July  14,  Page  14,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  from  1944-48. 
His  term  of  office  was  from  1938 


to  1944. 
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“Trucks  Make  Millions  of  Milk  Runs  Every  Day” 

—  says  Glenn  Talbott,  President,  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Assn.  Inc. 

“The  important  job  of  supplying  fresh  milk  and  milk  The  speed  and  dependability  of  the  trucking  industry  is 

products  to  a  nation  of  consumers  is  so  automatic  it  is  particularly  important  to  Dairylea  where  total  milk 

often  taken  for  granted.  Because  milk  is  an  essential  transported  to  markets  amounts  to  over  3  billion  300 

and  perishable  food,  speed  is  vital.  The  regular  pick  up  million  pounds  a  year.  Trucks  keep  the  Dairymen’s 

and  delivery  of  raw  milk  from  co-op  members  to  proc-  League  Co-operative  Association  and  many  other  food 

essing  plants  and  the  subsequent  shipment  to  retailers  suppliers  on  the  go  night  and  day,  year  in  and  year 

is  a  key  factor  in  our  chain  of  distribution.  And-the  out.  Have  you  ever  realized  that  nearly  everything  you 

health  of  53  million  children  would  be  seriously  impaired  eat,  wear  or  use  takes  a  ride  on  a  truck  at  one  time  or 

were  it  not  for  the  millions  of  truck  miles  that  are  rolled  another?  Tyrex  rayon  cord  producers  are  proud  of  their 

up  every  day,  for  the  home  delivery  of  milk.”  part  in  keeping  America’s  trucks  on  the  move. 


^  Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  TYREX  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  a  collective  trademark  of  Tyrex  Inc. 
/AriCl  for  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord.  TYREX  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord  is  also  produced  and  available  in  Canada. 
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Is  ‘Public  Conscience 


Mark  Watson,  75, 
Gets  Navy  Honor 


Washington  ‘'‘ToTn  4)  To  oppose  selfish  or  un-  lorger  exists,  and  added,  “This 

Mark  S.  Watson,  military  cor-  ..  ^  t’  f  wholesome  interests  regardless  is  the  core  of  the  ideological 

respondent  for  the  Baltimore  fJ  ^  ^  of  their  size  of  influence.  struggle  that  grips  much  of  our 

Sun,  has  added  the  Navy’s  Dis-  .p.  ^  ^  5)  To  exert  the  maximum  ef-  world  today.” 

tingfuished  Public  Service  Award  ^  fort  to  print  the  truth  in  all  He  pointed  out  that  delegates 

to  his  list  of  honors.  This  is  the  ^  news  situations;  to  strive  for  to  the  Assembly  were  divided  on 

highest  award  the  Navy  can  a  amara  in  .  completeness  and  objectivity;  to  the  question  of  how  accurately 

bestow  upon  a  civilian.  .  ^  second,  and  equally  impr^  guard  against  distortion;  to  their  respective  countries  have 

Presented  by  Secretary  of  the  con  uctM  practice  humility  and  tolerance  been  presented  to  American 

Navy  Fred  Korth  in  a  surprise  newsmen  m  the  Pentagon  s  jn  the  face  of  honest,  conflicting  readers. 

ceremony  in  his  office,  the  cita-  P^ess  section,  llmone  was  in  opinions,  and  to  provide  a  forum  “Hiring  a  public  relations 
tion  read:  p"if  ^or  the  exchange  of  pertinent  firm  to  give  your  country  a  bet- 

“Mr.  Watson’s  extensive  back-  on  June  ,i4.  Colleagues  comment  and  criticism,  especial-  ter  press  in  the  U.  S.  is  not  the 

ground  of  military  and  naval  ^  conflict  with  the  answer  to  better  understanding 

knowledge  has  enabled  him  to  j  newspaper’s  editorial  point  of  or  better  communications,”  Mr. 

report  naval  affairs  with  keen  j  a®  w  "  view.  Colburn  said.  “What  we  need 

insight  and  understanding  of  the  ,,,  .  ,  is  more  reporting  back  and 

role  of  Seapower  as  an  instru-  discharge  m  1^.  ‘Utopian  f^^h  between  peoples  -  not 

ment  of  national  defense.  In  ,  ®  “Few  persons  will  dispute  the  governments  —  with  a  better 

view  of  his  professional  compe-  J-  j  fact  that  if  every  newspaper  understanding  of  our  different 

tence  and  experience  as  a  mili-  ,  .  ctnrv  reflected  all  of  these  objectives  cultures  and  backgrounds.” 

tary  wTiter,  Mr.  Watson  has  ^  in  their  day-to-day  product  there  ..  ,, 

been  called  upon  frequently  to  •  would  not  be  any  questions  about  ®  ** 

advise  the  Chief  of  Information  Calgary  Herald  Sets  the  role  of  the  press,”  Mr.  Col-  Mr.  Colburn  concluded  by 

and  other  high  Naval  officials  of  Proffram  he  Utopian  pointing  out  that  editors  dedi¬ 
public  relations  matters.  His  ^  pansioii  rugrai  1  newspaper  cated  to  the  concepts  of  free- 

guidance  in  this  respect  has  Calgary,  Alberta  would  score  100%.”  dom  and  responsibility  also  are 

been  invaluable.  He  has  also  con-  The  Calgary  Herald  an-  Mr.  Colburn  made  the  point  dedicated  to  the  belief  that  only 
tributed  materially  to  the  Navy’s  nounced  plans  for  $4.5  million  that  although  editors  may  not  an  enlightened  public  can  guide 
public  information  mission  by  expansion  program,  including  be  perfect  —  “and  few  ever  will  its  own  destiny  and  that  the 
his  interpretive,  analytical  and  construction  of  a  building  and  be”  —  they  are  more  dedicated  press  must  be  eternally  vigilant 
well-researched  articles  on  Naval  purchase  of  a  new  press.  today  than  ever  in  striving  to  in  protecting  freedom  of  expres- 

subjects  that  have  enhanced  Frank  G.  Swanson,  vicepresi-  meet  these  objectives.  sion  as  a  cherished  right  of  the 

public  opinion  on  behalf  of  the  dent  and  publisher  of  the  paper  Discussing  the  question  of  people. 

Navy  .  .  .”  said  tenders  for  the  building  press  freedom,  Mr.  Colburn  ‘‘My  hope  is  that  when  you 

Among  those  present  at  the  will  be  called  late  this  fall  and  noted  that  some  delegates  to  the  return  to  your  own  countries 

ceremony  were  fellow  newsmen  excavation  and  construction  next  Assembly  had  said  there  is  too  that  you  will  consider  how  you 
and  the  Chiefs  of  Military  Oper-  spring.  First  units  for  the  press,  much  press  freedom  in  the  U.  S.  can  apply  our  American  ideal  of 
ations,  including  Admiral  George  being  built  by  R.  W.  Crabtree  “This  has  been  said  also  by  freedom  of  expression  to  develop 

W.  Anderson,  Chief  of  Naval  of  Leeds,  England,  are  expected  citizens  of  the  U.  S.,”  he  said,  better  understanding,  so  that 

Operations,  who  gave  Mr.  Wat-  to  be  deliver^  in  1964.  The  new  “They  see  the  press  as  jeopardiz-  free  people  may  work  out  their 
son  a  set  of  cuff  links  as  a  per-  three-story  building  is  expected  ing  the  security  of  this  country  peaceful  destiny  in  the  knowl- 
sonal  gift  from  the  Navy.  to  be  in  use  by  late  1964.  It  will  by  publishing  information  of  edge  that  freedom  of  expression 

The  veteran  newsman’s  re-  be  connected  to  the  present  value  to  a  potential  enemy.  They  always  will  be  the  most  power- 
sponse  included  the  observation  Herald  building  by  bridges  and  see  the  press  as  being  responsi-  ful  weapon  against  despotic  gov-, 
that  he  had  been  covering  mili-  the  second  and  third-story  levels,  ble  for  creating  unjustified  fears  ernments,”  Mr.  Colburn  said. 
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''Uncle  Sam’s  ahead  again!” 


Rural  Electrification  Administration 
loans,  made  to  help  rural  people 
build  their  own  electric  lines,  are 
turning  out  to  be  one  of  the  best 
investments  our  Nation  ever  made. 

Since  1935,  REA  has  advanced 
more  than  $3%  billion  to  nearly 
1,000  locally-owned  and  operated 
rural  electric  systems.  Rural  people 
—  by-passed  by  stockholder  power 
companies  as  too  small  or  too  un¬ 
profitable  to  serve— have  used  these 
loans  to  build  IV2  million  miles  of 
line  serving  20  million  people. 


Rural  electric  loans  are  good  in¬ 
vestments.  Already,  America’s  Rural 
Electric  Systems  have  paid  back 
more  than  $1V2  billion  in  principal 
and  interest  on  their  REA  loans. 

Best  of  all,  these  loans,  which  help 
rural  people  help  themselves,  bene¬ 
fit  all  Americans.  Rural  electrifica¬ 
tion  helps  farmers  produce  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  high  quality  foods  for  every¬ 
one.  It  hikes  rural  living  standards, 
and  improves  rural  schools  and 
churches.  And  it  creates  new  jobs 
and  opportunities  through  a  multi¬ 


billion  dollar  annual  market  for 
electrical  products. 

These  economic  and  social  con¬ 
tributions  of  America’s  non-profit 
rural  electric  systems  are  another 
bonus  for  all  Americans.  Uncle  Sam’s 
ahead  again! 

AMERICA’S 
RURAL 
ELECTRIC 
SYSTEMS 

Owned  and  operated  by  people  they  serve 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


40  Years  of  Flames, 
Flyers  and  Revolution 


By  William  B.  Springfleld 


William  Springfield  started  his 
newspaper  career  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  photographer  with  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  1919  at 
the  age  of  19.  After  four  years, 
he  joined  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Photos,  owned  jointly  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  New  York 
Daily  News. 

In  1925,  he  became  Philadelphia 
bureau  manager  of  United  News 
Pictures,  later  changed  to  Acme 
News  Pictures  and  now  United 
Press  International.  He  served 
Acme  17  years,  later  worked  on 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News,  Holiday 
Magazine  and  is  now  doing  free¬ 
lance.  These  are  some  reflec¬ 
tions  on  his  early  years. 


Looking  back  over  more  than 
40  years  as  a  photographer, 
principally  on  new’spapers  and 
syndicates,  certain  impressions 
stand  out. 


First,  the  great  improvements 
which  have  been  made  technolog¬ 
ically  and  secondly,  the  fact  that 
although  an  old-timer  likes  to 
recall  fond  memories  of  the 
“good  old  days”  I  would  say  to 
the  youngsters  in  the  business 
today  that  photography  is  still 
among  the  last  frontiers  of 
adventure  in  the  newspaper 
world.  Moreover,  the  prestige  of 
the  newspaper  photographer  is 
much  higher  than  we  enjoyed  in 
the  rough  and  tumble  era  in 
which  I  learned  the  business. 


Undoubtedly,  the  greatest 
adv'enture  I  had  as  a  photogra¬ 
pher  was  to  be  an  eye-witness 
to  the  Hindenburg  disaster  at 
Lakehurst,  New  Jersey,  on  May 
6,  1937. 


We  nine  still-photographers 
had  gone  to  Lakehurst  as  we 
did  on  many  another  occasion  as 
a  routine  assignment. 

Sam  Myers  and  I  were  w’ork- 
ing  together.  We  arrived  at 
Lakehurst,  which  we  had  visited 
many  times  before,  about  four 
a.m.  It  was  a  rainy  day.  The 
Hindenburg  was  originally  due 
to  arrive  at  six  a.m.,  but  the  bad 
weather  at  the  field  kept  it 
cruising  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  waiting  for  a  break  in  the 
weather. 

About  7:10  that  evening,  the 
ground  crew  moved  out  into 
position  at  the  base  of  the  moor¬ 
ing  mast.  Sam  and  I  had  shot 
various  angles  of  the  Hinden¬ 
burg  on  previous  arrivals.  We 
wanted  to  get  something  differ¬ 
ent  this  time.  We  got  ready  to 
shoot  a  broadside  angle,  showing 
the  nose  of  the  ship  being  hooked 
into  the  mooring  mast.  We  were 
about  100  yards  from  the  moor¬ 
ing  mast. 

As  the  ship  came  in,  drifting 
slowly,  in  overcast  skies,  she 
nosed  into  the  mooring  mast. 
Then  she  picked  up  speed,  and 
as  she  did,  the  motors  were 
reversed  to  slow  her  down 
because  she  was  going  too  fast. 
At  that  moment,  hot  carbon  shot 
out  from  the  back  of  the  die.sel 


Nine  newspaper  and  syndi¬ 
cate  photographers  witnessed 
this  great  event.  They  were  in 
addition  to  myself,  Sam  Myers, 
of  Wide  World,  now  with  the 
AP;  the  late  Harry  McGonigle, 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin;  the  late  Joe  Nelson,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Gus  Pas- 
quella,  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger,  now  with  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post;  Jack 
Snyder,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  now  doing  free-lance; 
Sam  Scheer,  of  the  International 
News  Photos,  now  free-lancing; 
Moe  Becker,  of  the  Associated 
Press ;  and  the  late  Robert  Selig. 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 


engines. 

Our  cameras  were  aimed  at 
the  ship  and  the  mast  to  make 
what  w'e  thought  would  be  a 
routine  arrival  shot.  There  was 
a  great  stillness  over  the  field, 
broken  the  next  instant,  by  a 
shrill  voice  shouting: 

“There  she  goes.” 

At  this  instant,  Sam  and  I 
saw  a  light  appearing  inside  the 
bag  at  the  tail  of  the  ship,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dull  boom  and  then 
a  tremendous  flow  of  orange- 
colored  flame  shooting  skyward. 


Like  Well-Trained  Soldier 


The  German  Zeppelin  Hindenberq 
as  it  crashes  to  the  earth  in  flames 
at  Lakehurst,  N.J.,  following  ex¬ 
plosion  on  board  as  it  was  about 
to  be  moored  to  its  mast. 

(Acme  Photo) 


fighters  trying  to  save  people 
and  trying  to  gain  some  control 
out  of  chaos.  From  7:20  to  7:40 
I  shot  most  of  my  pictures. 

I  seemed  to  be  okay  emotion¬ 
ally  until  I  heard  a  scream  in 
back  of  me.  Standing  there  was 
Mrs.  Charles  Rosendahl,  wife  of 
the  famous  lighter-than-air  pio¬ 
neer,  then  Commander,  now  re¬ 
tired  Admiral  Rosendahl,  an  old 
friend  of  ours.  She  was  with 
another  woman,  whose  husband 
w'as  a  United  States  Naval  offi¬ 
cer  aboard  the  Hindenburg. 

The  w'oman  yelled:  “Daddy.” 

Her  piercing  scream  fright¬ 
ened  me  fof  a  moment.  On  top 
of  that,  the  heat  from  the  ex¬ 
plosion  had  hit  the  ground, 
rolled  on  the  ground  and  went 
up  my  pants  leg.  One  crewman 
dropped  dead  right  in  front  of 


I  think  a  well-trained  news 
photographer  reacts  as  a  w'ell- 
disciplined  soldier  reacts  in  bat¬ 
tle.  I  kept  shooting  and  made 
three  shots  before  the  Hinden¬ 
burg  fell  to  the  ground  a  twisted 
mass  of  metal  and  flaming  in¬ 
ferno  which  took  38  lives.  One 
minute  it  was  the  queen  of  the 
sky,  the  next  it  collapsed  like  a 
skeleton. 


I  also  made  pictures  on  the 
ground  of  dying  crewmen  en¬ 
veloped  by  flames,  and  of  fire¬ 


Acme  Photographer  Bill  Spring- 
field  at  Lakehurst,  N.J.,  in  1937. 

(Acme  Photo) 


hours  after  I  made  my  pictures,  ' 
Acme  clients  in  Germany  were  ' 
being  serviced  by  radio  photo.  ^ 

For  those  technically-minded,  ^ 
Sam  and  I  made  pictures  of  the  ] 
Hindenburg  disaster  at  expo¬ 
sures  of  1/40  of  a  second.  Lenses  ‘ 
were  wide  open.  Actually,  we  ^ 
should  have  used  flash  guns  but  I 
did  not  have  time  to  get  ready. 

The  explosion  and  flames  pro¬ 
vided  all  the  light  we  needed.  < 
We  used  Panchromatic  film.  i 


Cuban  Assignment 


But  there  was  still  work  to 
be  done.  We  had  gotten  some 
of  the  greatest  spot-news  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  century,  but  the 
problem  was  how  to  get  them 
to  Acme’s  processing  office  in 
New  York.  The  roads  around 
Lakehurst  were  clogged  with 
fire  equipment,  police  cars,  the 
curious,  relatives  seeking  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  dirigible,  etc. 

I  remembered  that  earlier  in 
the  day  an  American  Airlines 
plane  had  arrived  at  Lakehurst 
to  shuttle  some  of  the  Hinden¬ 
burg  passengers  to  Newark. 
Patricia  O’Malley,  who  was 
doing  publicity  for  American, 
was  on  this  plane.  We  had 
w'orked  on  some  assignments 
with  her  before. 

We  appealed  to  Pat  to  take 
our  film  holders  to  New  York 
because  there  were  no  passen¬ 
gers  to  go  to  Newark  anyway 
as  a  result  of  the  disaster.  She 
took  the  plates  on  the  plane 
with  her  and  our  pictures  were 
making  the  front  pages  of  pa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  world  in  a 
matter  of  a  couple  of  hours.  I 
remember  particularly  that  two 


The  second  most  exciting  ex¬ 
perience  I  had  as  an  Acme  pho¬ 
tographer  was  when  I  covered 
a  counter  revolution  in  Cuba.  ' 

Batista,  the  former  army  ser¬ 
geant,  had  overthrown  Macha- 
da,  who  fled  the  country.  But 
he  was  having  trouble  with  the 
regular  army  officers.  When 
Batista  tried  to  reduce  the  offi¬ 
cer  corps,  they  revolted  and 
barricaded  themselves  at  the 
Hotel  Nacionale  in  Havana.  We 
arrived  by  amphibious  plane 
just  before  an  important  battle 
in  the  counter-revolt  was  to  take 
place. 

Sammy  Schulman  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos,  George 
Scadding  of  the  AP  and  I 
started  shooting  pictures  from  a 
hotel  window  across  from  the 
building  held  by  the  rebels.  They  ; 
took  a  couple  of  pot  shots  at  us.  i 
We  later  got  closer  to  the  scene 
of  the  revolt  and  finally  took  ref¬ 
uge  behind  a  wall  in  the  Amer-  L 
ican  section  of  Havana  where  « 
Batista  had  mounted  two  75 
mm.  guns  which  he  eventually 
used  to  break  the  revolt. 


We  got  some  great  action 
shots,  including  government  and 
rebel  soldiers  and  officers  being 
cut  down  by  bullets  from  l>oth 
sides.  The  rebels  surrendered 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

One  vivid  picture  in  my  mind 
is  the  sight  of  Cuban  young¬ 
sters  picking  up  spent  shells 
during  the  battle.  They  seemed 
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to  have  no  regard  for  their 
safety  and  wanted  to  sell  the 
shells  for  scrap. 

Our  own  greatest  danger  came 
after  the  battle.  As  the  rebel 
officers  were  surrendering  we  got 
closer  to  the  hotel  and  were  told 
by  the  guards  to  move.  At  first 
we  showed  passes  signed  by 
Batista,  but  they  insisted.  We 
finally  did  move  and  this  prob¬ 
ably  saved  our  lives. 

Crowds  had  gathered  near  the 
hotel  and  one  Batista  soldier 
fired  a  gun  into  the  air  to  keep 
them  back.  A  group  of  other 
soldiers  had  broken  into  the 
wine  cellar  of  the  hotel.  They 
thought  the  revolt  had  started 
again  and  came  out  shooting 
near  the  spot  where  we  had  been. 
A  number  of  officers  who  had 
already  surrendered  were  killed. 

The  biggest  problem  here,  as 
in  the  case  of  many  great  spot 
news  breaks,  was  to  get  our  pic¬ 
tures  to  market.  We  discovered 
that  the  plane  in  which  we  had 
come  to  Havana  from  Miami 
had  been  sabotaged  and  sunk  in 
Havana  Harbor.  We  finally  got 
our  plates  on  commercial  planes 
for  transfer  to  Miami  and  New 
York. 

I  photographed  many  presi¬ 
dents,  as  well  as  ex-presidents  in 
my  day.  Once  I  interviewed,  but 
did  not  photograph.  President 
Taft  in  his  BVD’s  at  the  Belle- 
vue-Stratford  Hotel. 


News  photographers  as  a  rule 
always  liked  Franklin  D,  Roose¬ 
velt.  He  was  vital  and  full  of 
charm  and  human  interest. 

I  photographed  the  flyer,  Bal- 
Ix),  when  he  arrived  in  Labrador. 
We  followed  Balbo  to  Chicago 
and  other  American  cities. 
Rumor  is  that  Mussolini  finally 
had  him  killed  although  his 
death  was  officially  listed  as  an 
accident. 

Improved  Equipment 

News  photography  has  made 
great  strides  in  equipment. 
When  I  started  we  were  using 
flash  powder  and  this  was  really 
a  dangerous  technique.  I  saw  a 
number  of  contemporaries  in¬ 
jured  on  assignments. 

In  1919  at  the  Inquirer  I  used 
a  4  X  5  Graflex.  It  was  the 
standard  news  camera.  You  had 
to  look  down  a  bellows  to  a 
mirror  to  get  your  focus.  This 
blinded  you  for  any  other  pur¬ 
poses  and  that  was  dangerous 
too. 

During  the  Prohibition  and 
gangster  era  the  life  of  a  pho¬ 
tographer  was  rough.  We  often 
were  attacked  by  mobsters  while 
using  our  cameras  to  photograph 
their  henchmen  being  arrested 
or  arriving  in  court. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion 
when  the  late  Frank  Jackson  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  was 
looking  down  the  bellows  of  his 


camera  focused  straight  ahead 
and  not  being  able  to  see  to  his 
right  or  left  or  in  back  of  him. 
He  was  photographing  a  mobs¬ 
ter,  held  for  murder  and  arriving 
in  a  Camden  courthouse.  Frank 
was  only  five-four,  but  tough. 
(He  had  been  an  aerial  photog¬ 
rapher  in  the  Signal  Corps  in 
the  First  World  War.) 

A  group  of  mobsters  picked 
him  up  bodily,  with  his  head  still 
in  the  bellows,  and  carried  him 
across  the  street.  The  rest  of  us 
helped  Frank  out  with  shots  we 
had  taken  from  15  feet  away. 

I  was  the  third  man  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  use  a  Speed  Graphic 
which  is  in  such  common  use 
today. 

The  Speed  Graphic  was  not 
accepted  immediately  because  of 
hide-bound  traditions.  We  had 
one  at  the  Inquirer  but  it  stood 
mostly  on  the  shelf.  I  used  my 
first  Speed  Graphic  because  I 
had  lost  a  lens  on  my  Graflex. 
I  have  been  using  one  ever  since. 

The  first  advantage  I  saw  in 
a  Speed  Graphic  was  the  ability 
to  set  the  scale  for  various  dis¬ 
tances  and  hide  the  camera, 
particularly  when  covering  po¬ 
lice  assignments — making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  shoot  when 
ready. 

It  has  been  an  exciting  game. 
Every  big  assignment  was  a 
thrill.  But  I  am  glad  to  see 
better  wages  in  the  business. 


Philadelphia  Daily  News  "Inquiring 
Photographer"  Bill  Springfield  in 
1956. 


finer  equipment,  better  educated 
photographers  who  are  trained 
for  their  jobs. 

Life  is  still  full  of  adven¬ 
ture  for  any  imaginative, 
enterprising  newspaper  photog¬ 
rapher. 


A  Correction 

JoHanne  Zerbey  Martz,  newly 
appointed  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer  of  J.  H.  Zerbey  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  was 
incorrectly  identified  as  Johanne 
Zerbey  in  the  June  30  issue  of 
E&P,  Page  15. 


A  LOT  OF  ADVERTISERS  DO  .  .  . 

.  .  .  AND  WITH  GREAT  RESULTS!!! 


Utica  Daily  Press 

EVERY  MORNING  EXCEPT  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  AND  SUNDAY 

Members:  The  Gannett  Group 

Represented  by:  GANNETT  ADVERTISING  S.4LES,  INC. 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Philadelphia 

Detroit  •  Hartford  •  Syracuse  •  San  Francisco 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

NEIGHBORHOOD  CORRESPONDENTS 


By  Omer  W.  Johnson 


(Editor’s  Note:  Omer  W.  John¬ 
son  has  been  editor  of  the  Ket- 
tering-Oakwood  (Ohio)  Times  a 
little  more  than  three  years.  In 
that  time  the  weekly’s  circula¬ 
tion  has  risen  from  8,733  to 
11,357  ABC.  Times’  Circulation 
Manager  Ott  Fiely  credits  a 
more  readable  product  as  being 
a  major  reason  for  making  it 
easier  for  him  to  sell  the  paper 
and  then  keep  it  in  the  home. 
Editor  Johnson  says  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  neighborhood  corre¬ 
spondents  is  a  prime  factor  in 
making  the  paper  more  interest¬ 
ing.  Here  is  Mr.  Johnson’s  de¬ 
scription  of  how  any  weekly, 
particularly  a  suburban  paper 
such  as  the  Times,  can  get  more 
good  local  news  by  using 
neighborhood  correspondents.) 


In  April,  1959,  the  Kettering- 
Oaku’ood  Times  had  an  editor, 
two  full-time  reporters,  a  pho¬ 
tographer,  two  part-time  writers 
and  a  circulation  of  8,733. 

Today,  the  paper  has  the  same 
staff  plus  another  full  time  re¬ 
porter,  13  neighborhood  cor¬ 
respondents  and  six  high  school 
correspondents.  And  circulation 
has  risen  to  11,357  ABC. 

What  is  the  secret  of  this 
2,624  increase  in  circulation? 

“The  neighborhood  corre¬ 
spondent,”  Circulation  Manager 
Ott  Fiely  says.  “We  never  had 
trouble  getting  the  paper  into 
homes.  But  we  had  trouble  keep¬ 
ing  it  there.  And  if  you  can’t 
keep  it  there,  there  isn’t  much 
use  selling  it  in  the  first  place. 
In  every  area  where  a  cor¬ 
respondent  was  added,  circula¬ 
tion  stabilized.  Prior  to  that  it 
had  been  up  and  down.” 

Solid  News 

The  Times’  neighborhood  cor¬ 
respondents  write  a  much  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  news  than  the 
small  so-called  country  weekly 
correspondent  turns  in.  Where 
the  latter  usually  is  thought  of 
as  writing  mostly  personal 
items,  our  correspondents  deal 
in  much  more  solid  news. 

They  write  about  such  things 
as  Scout  news  on  all  levels, 
school  news,  churches,  births, 
club  meetings,  neighborhood 
parties,  children’s  birthdays  and 
just  about  anything  else  that 
happens  in  the  neighborhood 
that  only  a  person  residing  in 
that  section  has  a  chance  to 
know  about.  Occasionally  they 
come  up  with  a  front  page  story. 

Many  of  these  events  lead  to 
good  pictures  which  not  only 


help  to  illustrate  the  articles, 
but  result  in  many  local  persons 
getting  their  faces  into  the 
paper.  And  occasionally  a  cor¬ 
respondent  will  tip  our  staff  on 
a  good  local  story  or  feature 
that  might  otherwise  go  by  un¬ 
noticed. 

Time,  Patience,  Luck 

How  do  you  build  such  an 
auxiliary  staff?  It  takes  time, 
patience  and  a  certain  amount 
of  luck.  It  has  taken  the  Times 
two  and  one-half  years  to  build 
its  correspondent  staff.  The  last 
one,  in  fact,  was  added  only  in 
April  of  this  year. 

When  I  first  mentioned  to 
Publisher  James  McConnaughey 
that  we  were  going  to  add 
neighborhood  correspondents,  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  move 
would  only  cost  money  and  do 
nothing  for  the  paper. 

My  answer  was:  “We’ll  try 
three  of  them  and  at  the  end 
of  three  months  if  they  aren’t 
doing  us  any  good,  we’ll  get  rid 
of  them.” 

One  of  the  first  was  hired  to 
write  about  the  Rolling  Fields 
area  of  Kettering — an  area  that 
had  been  a  tough  nut  for  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  to  crack.  In 
the  first  few  weeks,  Mr.  Fiely 
noted  that  circulation  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  stabilize.  Checking 
this  area  and  the  other  two  a 
few  weeks  after  that,  the  fact 
was  confirmed.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  correspondents  were 
getting  requests  for  subscription 
starts. 

This  led  Mr.  Fiely  to  start  a 
policy  of  allowing  a  corre¬ 
spondent  25  cents  for  each  sub¬ 
scription  turned  in.  Some  of  the 
correspondents  will  average 
around  one  new  subscriber  per 
week.  In  addition,  the  corre¬ 
spondent  is  paid  25  cents  per 
printed  column-inch,  plus  25 
cents  for  each  picture  suggested 
and  run.  The  correspondent  also 
is  allowed  10  cents  per  inch  for 
any  story  suggested,  but  written 
by  a  st^  member.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  we  figure  that  in  most 
instances  we  probably  wouldn’t 
have  known  about  the  story  if 
she  hadn’t  told  us. 

School,  (Tiurch  News 

The  three  correspondents  were 
a  success  and  the  pattern  was 
set.  I  took  a  map  of  the  area 
and  marked  off  territories.  In 
general,  a  territory  follows  the 
lines  of  an  elementary  school 
district.  Most  of  these  territories 
also  include  at  least  one  church. 


Territories  were  set  up  this 
way  for  two  reasons:  Schools 
and  church  news  are  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  columns — it  elimi¬ 
nates  confusion  over  who  has 
what  area. 

The  first  correspondents  were 
hired  in  areas  farthest  from  the 
Times  office.  This  is  because  the 
least  amount  of  news  was  com¬ 
ing  in  from  those  sections.  As 
the  budget  would  allow,  corre¬ 
spondents  were  added  until  the 
outside  perimeter  of  our  circu¬ 
lation  area  was  covered. 

All  are  women  and  house¬ 
wives.  Most  are  mothers  with 
children  in  school.  They  took 
the  job  both  as  a  hobby  and  as 
a  way  to  make  extra  money.  In 
the  beginning  it  was  difficult  to 
get  good  correspondents.  Then 
a  change  occurred. 

Instead  of  having  to  find  cor¬ 
respondents,  we  began  to  get  an 
occasional  inquiry  as  to  “Why 
isn’t  anyone  writing  news  from 
our  area?”  I  threw  it  right  back 
to  the  inquirer  with  “We’d  love 
to  have  your  news  but  we  can’t 
find  anyone  interested  in  doing 
it.  Why  don’t  you?”  Eight  of 
our  correspondents  have  been 
hired  in  this  manner.  And  where 
turnover  was  rather  great  in 
the  first  year,  we  seldom  ever 
have  a  change  now. 

In  fact,  the  first  ones  in  more 
than  a  year  occurred  the  first 
of  June.  One  woman  stepped 
down  because  she  became  a  PTA 
president  and  did  not  have 
enough  time  to  write  for  us.  A 
replacement  stepped  right  in. 
Another  woman  became  sud¬ 
denly  ill.  A  woman  who  had  been 
on  the  waiting  list  for  five 
months  took  over  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  basis.  I  have  three 
women  who  have  been  waiting 
for  an  opening  for  almost  a 
year. 

High  School  Eorrespondenls 

The  six  high  school  corre¬ 
spondents  operated  only  during 
the  school  year.  The  first  two 
years  we  had  trouble  getting  a 
column  every  week.  Last  year  a 
youth  page  was  inaugurated.  In 
the  beginning,  a  couple  of  the 
girls  missed  with  a  column. 
They  told  me  they  wouldn’t  be 
missing  any  more,  though,  be¬ 
cause  too  many  students  had 
asked  them  why  their  school 
news  wasn’t  on  the  youth  page 
the  previous  week.  High  school 
correspondents  receive  no  pay, 
but  each  May  I  throw  a  cookout 
for  them  at  my  home.  This  is 
all  the  pay  they  desire. 

Neighborhood  correspondents 
have  been  our  salvation.  Our 
local  copy  content  has  increased 
by  more  than  300  inches  a  week. 
Only  about  five  percent  of  it  can 
be  classified  as  “personal  items.” 

We  think  so  much  of  corre¬ 
spondents  that  as  our  area 
grows  we  plan  to  add  more. 


THURSDATA 


CIRCULATION  UP  — Negro  I 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  ] 
rose  in  circulation  but  declined  j 
in  numbers  during  the  past  year. 
Southern  papers  became  fewer 
while  those  on  the  west  coast 
tallied  the  heaviest  sales  in¬ 
creases.  Annual  survey  shows 
133  papers  with  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  1,504,356.  The 
1961  totals  were  142  and  1,470,- 
038.  The  survey  was  conducted 
by  the  Lincoln  University  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  Jeffer¬ 
son  City,  Mo.  (A  directory  of 
the  Negro  papers,  embracing 
survey  results,  is  available  for 
one  dollar.)  All  of  the  new’s- 
papers  are  weeklies  except  two 
dailies  (at  Chicago  and  At¬ 
lanta),  six  semi-weeklies,  and 
one  bi-weekly.  The  133  papers 
are  published  in  33  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Texas 
leads  the  group  with  nine, 
followed  by  California  and 
Illinois,  eight  each.  Washington, 
D.C.  and  six  states  have  one 
apiece:  Alaska,  Arkansas,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Oregon. 
Thirty-one  papers  fell  by  the 
wayside  during  the  year,  while 
22  new  ones  were  started.  In 
overall  losses  the  South  suffered 
most.  Tennessee  lost  four 
papers,  Alabama,  Texas,  and 
Louisiana,  three  each,  and 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  ' 
South  Carolina,  one.  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  with  a  comparatively 
small  Negro  population,  picked 
up  three  weeklies.  A  spurt  of 
tabloids  has  saturated  St.  Louis, 
now  with  five  weeklies.  In  the 
migrant-swelled  state  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Negro  newspapers  in¬ 
creased  in  circulation  from 
109,776  to  197,852.  However, 
only  one  new  paper  was  added 
to  the  group.  The  Afro-Ameri¬ 
can  maintains  the  number-one 
position  with  a  total  of  147,422 
for  its  six  papers. 

♦  *  ♦ 

TO  MOVE — A  new  site  has 
been  purchased  for  future  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  Sentinel, 
weekly  newspaper  published  in 
Portland  by  the  Chancery  Office 
of  the  Archdiocese  and  the 
Catholic  Truth  Society  of 
Oregon.  The  Chancery  office  and 
the  Sentinel  plant  across  the 
street  from  it  are  being  forced 
to  vacate  their  buildings  because 
of  construction  of  the  new 
Stadium  Freeway.  At  a  cost  of 
$150,000,  a  200xl25-foot  brick¬ 
faced  structure  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  printing  plant 
It  contains  25,000  square  feet  on 
the  main  floor  and  8,500  square 
feet  on  the  second  floor.  It 
formerly  housed  the  executive 
offices  of  the  Rose  City  Transit 
Company. 
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IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

FEATHERBEDDING 
MUST  END 


America’s  railroads  this  week  notified  the  rail 
operating  unions  that  they  have  no  alternative  but 
to  put  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  a  Special 
Presidential  Commission  to  end  featherbedding  in 
the  railroad  industry. 

The  unions  in  reply  have  threatened  a  nationwide 
strike.  The  public  interest  requires  an  explanation 
of  the  railroads’  position  in  this  threatened  trans¬ 
portation  crisis. 

THE  GOAL- A  PEACEFUL  SOLUTION 

This  notification  to  the  unions  is  only  the  last  step 
in  a  long  series  of  events,  all  aimed  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  toward  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  feather¬ 
bedding  problem  which  requires  them  to  pay  out 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  work 
not  needed  or  not  performed. 

Throughout,  the  railroads  attempted  to  deal  with 
the  problem  through  normal  negotiations  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  But,  doggedly,  every  step 
of  the  way . . .  the  unions  refused. 

The  subject  was  too  complex,  the  unions  said,  to  be  han¬ 
dled  through  normal  bargaining  channels.  Instead,  they 
called  for  a  Special  Presidential  Commission  to  make  a 
study  and  recommend  a  solution. 

The  railroads  accepted. 

PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSION’S  WORK 

The  Presidential  Commission  was  appointed,  devoted 
more  than  a  year  to  the  most  intensive  study  ever  made 
of  the  subject,  and  made  its  Report  to  the  White  House. 
Promptly,  when  the  Report  was  made  public  . . . 

The  railroads  accepted. 

They  agreed  to  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  .  .  .  many  of  which  were  costly  to  the  railroads  .  .  . 
taking  the  bitter  along  with  the  sweet.  But  again  — 

The  unions  refused. 

Even  before  the  Presidential  Commission  Report  was 
made  public,  the  unions  embarked  on  a  widespread  cam¬ 
paign  of  vilification  and  abuse  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission. 

FEATHERBEDDING  A  FACT 

The  reason  for  union  refusal?  The  Commission  found 
that  featherbedding  did  indeed  exist  and  recommended 
that  unneeded  men  and  unneeded  positions  be  dropped. 

At  the  same  time  the  Report  prescribed  liberal  terms  for 
separation,  including  unprecedented  severance  pay  and 
retraining,  at  the  railroads’  expense.  In  addition,  the 
recommendations  would  mean  wage  increases  for  about 
75%  of  the  operating  employees. 

Initially,  the  recommendations  would  affect  about  13,000 
out  of  40,000  unneeded  firemen  on  freight  and  yard 
diesel  engines.  The  remaining  freight  and  yard  firemen 


—although  totally  unneeded— would  retain  their  jobs  until 
death,  retirement  or  other  natural  attrition  takes  over. 

Other  unnecessary  operating  employees  would  be  re¬ 
tained  unless  an  agreement  is  made  to  discontinue  them 
—  or  in  the  event  that  the  unions  refuse  to  agree  —  then 
the  dispute  would  be  submitted  to  binding  arbitration. 

If  the  unions  are  correct  in  their  contention  that  80,000 
positions  will  be  lost  (since  the  Commission’s  recom¬ 
mendations  deal  only  with  13,(X)0  firemen)  the  thought 
follows  that  the  unions  have  given  up  hope  of  establish¬ 
ing  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  arbitrator  any  necessity  for 
67,000  additional  positions. 

With  the  unions’  rejection  6f  the  Presidential  Commis¬ 
sion  recommendations,  the  railroads  went  back  to  the 
bargaining  table  to  attempt  negotiation  within  the 
framework  of  the  Commission’s  Report. 

The  unions  refused. 

After  twenty  sessions,  it  was  apparent  that  the  unions 
were  determined  to  continue  their  defiance  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Commission.  In  the  absence  of  progress  through 
direct  negotiation,  the  railroads  agre^  to  mediation. 

MEDIATION  FRUITLESS 

Union  defiance  of  the  public  and  the  Presidential  Com¬ 
mission  continued  throughout  the  mediation,  with  the 
result  that  the  mediation  board  finally  abandoned  hope 
of  a  solution  by  this  means  and  proffered  arbitration 
that  would  be  binding  on  railroads  and  unions  alike. 
At  once  . . . 

The  railroads  accepted. 

The  unions  refused. 

Accordingly,  the  railroads  were  left  with  nothing  but  the 
legal  right  they  possess  to  put  the  Presidential  Commis¬ 
sion’s  findings  into  effect. 

The  railroads  have  tried,  patiently  and  diligently,  to 
settle  this  issue  by  negotiation.  At  every  turn  they  have 
met  with  nothing  but  delay  and  procrastination  on  the 
part  of  the  unions. 

Meanwhile  featherbedding  is  costing  the  shipping  and 
traveling  public  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  . . .  sup¬ 
porting  unneeded  positions,  paying  for  work  not  per¬ 
formed. 

This  cannot  continue  without  bankrupting  the  railroads 
and  depriving  the  public  of  needed  transportation  serv¬ 
ices. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  IS  CLEAR 

Hence  the  railroads’  notice  to  the  unions  that  they 
are  going  to  do  what  the  Presidential  Commission 
Report  has  recommended  all  along  they  do  to  end 
featherbedding. 

The  railroads  sincerely  hope  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  qnd  public  obligation  will  prevail  among  the 
unions  and  that  a  nationwide  strike  will  be  avoided. 

America  deserves  a  better  deal  from  the  rail  unions. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


SYNDICATES 


Mary  Perkins . . . 

of  “On  Stage”  is  the  kind  of  a  girl  millions  admire. 
From  a  humble  start  in  a  small  town  she  came  to  New  York, 
has  since  experienced  the  glamorous  ups  and  downs  of 
show  business  in  Hollywood,  Europe,  and  television. 

This  continuity  strip  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
features.  Every  episode  is  alive  with  excitement  and 
adventure,  carries  the  readers  backstage,  lets  them  in  on 
the  glamorous  life! 

September  3  starts  one  of  the  best.  Mary  meets  Tony 
Abbot,  a  teen-age  bit  actor  suddenly  thrust  to  stardom  by 
unprecedented  bags  of  fan  mail.  The 
new  idol  of  millions  has  stage  fright  and 
even  off  stage  is  painfully  shy.  Mary 
Perkins  and  a  well-known  comedian  take 
on  the  important  role  of  building  the 
self-confidence  of  the  young  actor. 

Editors  who  want  to  give  readers  what  they  like  to  read 
will  want  to  get  proofs  of  “On  Stage!”  For  specimens 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 
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Writer  On 
Syndicates 

A  scholarly  new  column  on 
religion,  appealing  especially  to 
college  students  and  young  mar¬ 
ried  couples,  is  being  written 
and  syndicated  by  a  dedicated 
Christian  witness. 

The  column:  “Quern  Qua- 
eritis?”  (Whom  Do  We  Seek?) 

The  columnist:  Frederic  Bell. 

The  format:  Three  700-word 
columns  each  week. 

The  syndicate:  Frederic  Bell, 
Eminna,  Pa. 

“‘Quern  Quaeritis?’  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  column  representing  a  sig¬ 
nificant  new  step  in  the  field  of 
religious  writing,”  obsened  Mr. 
Bell  with  quiet  conviction.  “It  is 
non-denominational  and  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  layman  and  it  weds 
fervor  of  a  dedicated  Christian 
witness  to  the  tri-elements  of 
sincerity,  perception,  and  the 
high  readability  which  marks 
the  efforts  of  a  concerned  pro¬ 
fessional  writer. 

^’arrants  .4llt‘nlion 

“Whether  the  reader  is  a 
Christian,  non-Christian,  agnos¬ 
tic  or  atheist — he  will  find  that 
‘Quern  Quaeritis?’  warrants 
both  his  attention  and  his  re¬ 
spect,”  he  continued.  “Religious 
features  are  normally  appropri¬ 
ate  only  in  the  religion  news 
section  of  a  newspaper,  but 
‘Quern  Quaeritis?’  is  expressly 
designed  for  R.O.P.  and  I  am 
confident  it  can  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  reader  interest 
with  the  most  popular  non¬ 
religious  features  of  the  day.” 

Mr.  Bell  said  he  will  appeal 
to  those  with  no  religious  af¬ 
filiation,  especially  young  people. 
He  has  tested  his  ideas  for 
seven  years.  In  1955,  he  began 
a  series  of  somewhat  similar 
columns  and  69  newspapers 
bought  them.  He  said  reader 
reaction  was  excellent,  espe¬ 
cially  from  college  students  and 
young  married  couples. 

It  is  the  contention  of  Mr. 
Bell  that  little  is  being  done  in 
newspapers  now'  to  combat  false 
teachings  of  anti-religionists 
like  Karl  Marx.  It  is  his  firm 
conviction,  too,  that  rational 
men  will  appreciate  the  rational, 
realistic  manner  in  which  he 
writes. 

Mr.  Bell  labors  20  hours  to 
research  and  write  a  single 
column.  He  says  theologians 
and  .scholars  check  his  material 
closely  because  it  is  read  by 
their  students,  so  he  writes 
carefully  and  prayerfully. 


Religion 

Column 


Frederic  Bell 


Frederic  Bell  is  a  former  staff 
writer  for  the  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  copywriter  for 
Young  &  Rubicam,  and  free¬ 
lance  contributor  to  magazines. 

He  is  34  years  of  age  and 
lives  with  his  wife  and  four 
children  on  a  small  farm  at 
Erwinna,  Pa.  In  1955,  Mr.  Bell 
became  a  Christian  and  syndi¬ 
cated  his  first  series  of  articles 
on  religion.  He  said  the  brevity 
of  this  early  effort  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  then  limited 
understanding  of  his  new  re¬ 
ligion. 

During  the  last  seven  years, 
he  has  severed  all  business  con¬ 
nections  and  has  devoted  the 
largest  portion  of  his  time  to 
Christian  research  and  study. 

One  of  Mr.  Bell’s  early 
columns  is  addressed  particu¬ 
larly  to  “a  small  minority  of 
American  youth  —  those  who 
seek  a  cause  and  a  crusade;  the 
talented,  sensitive  young  with 
‘impractical’  ideals,  and  a  yearn¬ 
ing  to  express  themselves  and 
to  set  the  world  aright.”  The 
column  advises  them: 

Work  For  Truth 

“But,  for  the  sake  of  man, 
who  knows  less  at  death  than 
he  does  at  birth,  maintain  your 
integrity  of  search.  Your  ene¬ 
mies  will  hammer  you  with 
derision,  but  it  is  for  their  sake 
that  you  search,  and  if  you  can¬ 
not  love  your  enemies,  then  love 
their  children.  Work  for  truth 
while  the  fathers  work  for 
wealth.  The  time  will  come  when 
you  will  know  where  the 
stranger’s  child  has  gone,  and 
you  wdll  be  glad,  but  the  father 
will  be  beside  himself  with  grief 
and  confusion.” 

Another  column  challenges: 

“You  have  heard  it  said,  ‘Seek 
and  you  shall  find.’  Yet,  not  one 
man  in  a  thousand  will  put  God 
to  the  test  and  seek  Him  with 
the  same  integrity  and  energy 
that  he  searches  for  a  wife,  a 
career,  or  wealth.” 
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SYNDICATES 

Medicine  Means  News, 
Dr.  Steincrohn  Says 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Medicine  means  new’s  —  news 
that  is  avidly  read  by  health¬ 
conscious  newspaper  readers 
ranging  in  ape  from  12  to  90. 

That  is  the  exirerience  and 
the  challenge  of  Dr.  Peter  J. 
Steincrohn,  who  writes  the 
“Stop  Killing:  Yourself”  health 
column  six  days  a  week  for  more 
than  100  newspapers  through 
the  Bell  Syndicate. 

15  B<K>ks 

Dr.  Steincrohn,  formerly  a 
well  known  physician  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  and  now  a  resident 
of  Miami,  Fla.,  was  in  New  York 
to  confer  with  tw'o  book  pub¬ 
lishers  about  the  forthcoming 
publication  of  his  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  books. 

He  said  Funk  &  Wagnalls  will 
publish  a  revised  edition  of 
“How  to  Stop  Killing  Yourself,” 
which  has  appeared  in  a  dozen 
languages,  in  October.  He  has 
the  manuscript  of  a  book  about 
coronary  thrombosis  leady  for 
publication  in  1963.  Prentice- 
I  Hall  will  publish  a  general  medi¬ 
cal  book  by  him  in  1964. 

Dr.  Steincrohn  was  a  heart 
specialist  in  Hartford,  a  con¬ 
sultant  in  one  hospital  and  chief 
of  staff  of  another  for  many 
years.  During  that  period,  he 
served  as  vicepresident  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Medical  So¬ 
ciety.  Seven  years  ago,  he  moved 
to  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  w'here  he 
lives  with  his  wife  and  their 
daughter,  a  junior  in  the  near¬ 
by  University  of  Miami. 

Helps  Millions 

“I  found  that  in  my  syndi¬ 
cated  newspaper  column  I  could 
reach  and  help  millions  of  read¬ 
ers  —  not  just  20  callers  at  an 
j  office  —  each  day,”  said  Dr. 
.  Steincrohn  with  contagious 
warmth  and  enthusiasm. 

The  physician  -  columnist 
writes  from  500  to  600  words  a 
day  for  the  column  six  days  a 
week.  Some  columns  are  essays 
on  health  and  others  follow  the 
popular  question  -  and  -  answer 
style,  with  questions  culled  from 
his  voluminous  mail  from  read¬ 
ers. 

Health  is  of  basic  interest  to 
everyone,  he  pointed  out.  He 
said  that  when  he  first  wrote 
an  article  for  the  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest  an  editor  told  him  the 
magazine  carried  a  medical  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  very  first  issue  and 


had  never  missed  publishing  one 
in  a  single  issue  since.  The  Di¬ 
gest  editor  assured  him  all 
reader  surveys  have  indicated 
the  medical  articles  have  the 
highest  readership  in  the  maga¬ 
zine. 

“A  man  may  make  a  million- 
dollar  deal,  but  he  has  no  in¬ 
terest  in  it  if  he  is  hit  by  coro¬ 
nary  thrombosis,”  Dr.  Stein¬ 
crohn  remarked. 

“I  am  no  ‘do-gooder,’  but  as 
a  doctor  I’d  like  to  have  a  hand 
in  helping  as  many  unfortunate 
people  as  I  can,”  he  continued. 
“I  am  like  a  starry-eyed  young¬ 
ster  each  time  another  paper 
takes  the  column.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  it  means  that  I  have  added 
quite  a  few  thousand  more  read¬ 
ers  and  thereby  increased  the 
potential  for  better  health. 

Vi'riles  For  One 

“Whether  the  column  appears 
in  a  newspaper  in  a  large  city 
or  a  small  town  is  immaterial,” 
he  added.  “In  either  case  you 
reach  people  —  human  beings 
who  may  need  help  whether  or 
not  they  realize  it.  When  I  write 
a  column  I  address  it  to  the  one 
person  reading  —  and  not  to 
the  millions. 

“I  can  visualize  the  lame,  the 
halt  and  the  partially  blind. 

“I  see  the  psychoneurotic 
whose  life  is  filled  with  anxiety 
and  care. 

“I  see  the  diabetic  who  is 
hopeful  that  he  can  now  take 
insulin  by  mouth  rather  than  by 
needle. 

“I  see  the  arthritic  who  winces 
with  pain  and  is  forever  search¬ 
ing  for  the  word  that  we  have 
found  a  cure. 

“Think  of  all  the  suffering  I 
can  address  myself  to.  Think 
of  all  the  sick  I  can  potentially 
help.  Not  by  specific  treatment 
—  you  don’t  try  to  do  that  in  a 
newspaper  column.  But  consider 
how  many  are  put  on  the  right 
track.  Consider  how  many  seek 
out  advice  from  their  own  phy¬ 
sician  as  a  result  of  w’hat  they 
have  read. 

Educates  Public 

“Conservatively,  my  reader- 
ship  is  estimated  at  10,000,000 
readers  a  day.  If  I  can  get  only 
1,000  of  these  to  their  doctor 
in  time,  think  how  much  ful¬ 
fillment  I  get  there  in  my  room 
pecking  away  at  the  typewriter. 


Dr.  Peter  J.  Steincrohn 


Organized  medicine  at  long  last 
is  awakening  to  the  need  for 
educating  the  public.” 

Dr.  Steincrohn  is  opposed  to 
arbitrary  and  involuntary  re¬ 
tirement  of  workers  because  of 
age,  feeling  that  it  should  be  an 
individual  matter  depending  on 
psychological,  physical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aspects  in  each  case. 

Incidentally,  Dr.  Steincrohn 
discourages  the  w'ould-be  mid¬ 
dle-aged  athlete  and  urges  him 
to  avoid  a  guilt  feeling  when  he 
feels  lazy  because  he  is  storing 
up  energy  for  work  during  such 
periods.  The  title  of  one  of  his 
multiple  books  is  “You  Don’t 
Have  to  Exerci.se  —  Rest  Be¬ 
gins  at  40.” 

Exercise  Is  ‘I)is«*ase’ 

“The  middle-aged  man  should 
lie  in  a  hammock  on  weekends, 
conscience-free,”  he  advised. 
“Learn  to  be  lazy  —  and  avoid 
danger.  After  25  or  30,  competi¬ 
tive  exercise  is  superfluous  — 
and  hurtful.  Exercise  is  a  dis¬ 
ease,  ‘exercisitis,’  that  attacks 
the  sheeplike  mind  of  man.  If 
it  makes  you  happy  —  well, 
maybe  you  just  don’t  want  to 
live  a  long  life.” 

While  he  does  not  engage  in 
strenuous  physical  exercise.  Dr. 
Steincrohn  certainly  does  not 
take  it  easy  mentally.  When  he 
brought  out  his  13th  book,  “Mis¬ 
ter  Executive:  Keep  Well  — 
Live  Longer,”  he  thought  he 
would  slow  down  and  take  life 
at  an  easier  tempo.  But  he  goes 
right  on  writing  a  book  a  year 
in  addition  to  more  than  300 
newspaper  columns  a  year. 

The  redoubtable  doctor  ob¬ 
tained  his  medical  degree  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  Medi¬ 
cal  School,  interned  at  the  Muh¬ 
lenberg  Hospital  in  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  and  did  post-graduate 
work  at  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  Beth  Israel  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Boston.  He’s  a  fellow 
of  the  American  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  and  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association. 
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Medical  Men 
Hear  Writer 
About  Polio 

Clextiland 

Doctors  and  health  officials  in 
several  cities,  including  Phila¬ 
delphia,  are  studying  the  pro¬ 
cedures  behind  Cleveland’s  spec¬ 
tacular  achievement  in  the  Sabin 
oral  vaccine  program  as  de¬ 
scribed  to  them  by  Don  Dunham, 
medical  writer  of  the  Cleveland 
Press. 

Mr.  Dunham  told  of  his  city’s 
massive  anti-polio  offensive  — 
told  of  1,530,000  persons,  94% 
of  a  county  population,  receiving 
vaccine  in  two  days  in  a  speech 


This  was  not  the  first  time  the 
Press’  medical  writer  had  been 
a  catalyst  in  large-scafe  health 
enterprises  in  his  city.  Mr.  Dun¬ 
ham  campaigned  successfully  in 
print  for  the  fluoridation  of 
water,  for  a  Salk  polio  vaccine 
program  in  the  schools  in  1957, 
and  for  an  Ohio  law  requiring 
immunization  against  polio, 
smallpox,  tetanus,  whooping 
cough  and  diphtheria  before  any 
child  can  enter  any  school. 

Mr.  Dunham  wras  also  honored 
by  the  National  Association  of 
Science  Writers,  also  meeting  in 
Chicago,  when  he  was  elected 
vicepresident  to  ser\'e  with  Nate 
Haseltine,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  who  w'as  elected  president. 
• 

3,132  at  Seminars 
Of  API  in  16  Years 


Press  Must 
Find  Truth, 
Says  Editor 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
press  to  determine  the  truth  as 
clearly  as  it  can  and  state  it  in 
print  as  honestly  as  it  can,  Nick 
B.  Williams,  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  told  a 
seminar  for  Outstanding 
Teachers  of  Current  Affairs  in 
Southern  California. 

“Everything  else  that  you 
may  hear  about  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  press,”  Mr.  Williams 
told  the  Times-sponsored 
gathering,  “is  no  more  than 


Names  the  Elephant 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer's 
contest  to  choose  a  name  for  the 
Philadelphia  Zoo’s  new  baby 
elephant  drew  20,755  entries 
from  children  up  to  the  eighth 
grade. 

Nine-year-old  Paul  Newport 
w^as  awarded  a  $100  United 
States  Savings  Bond  for  sub¬ 
mitting  the  winning  name,  Nang 
Chang. 

Although  not  the  winner. 
Peanuts,  selected  by  275  young¬ 
sters,  was  the  most  popular. 


Mergers 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


proved  noticeably  in  three  con¬ 
tracts  and  in  one,  at  the  Eliza- 


to  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Chicago.  He  under¬ 
scored  the  contribution  of  Cleve¬ 
land  newspapers  to  the  health 
drama  and  the  public  response 
to  it. 

In  his  appearance  before  the 
AMA’s  House  of  Delegates,  Mr. 
Dunham  became  the  first  news¬ 
paperman  to  address  that  policy¬ 
making  body.  Few  persons  out¬ 
side  the  medical  profession  have 
ever  appeared  before  it. 

Such  action  requires  a  two- 
third  majority,  but  it  was  given 
unanimously  after  a  Cleveland 
physician  asked  for  the  approval 
of  Mr.  Dunham’s  speech  as  an 
addition  to  the  report  of  the 
AMA  Public  Health  Committee. 

3,000  ^  orkers 

Tersely,  Mr.  Dunham  recon¬ 
structed  the  Cleveland  scenes 
on  the  Sabin  Oral  Sundays — the 
deployment  and  the  labors  of 
5,000  volunteers,  including  doc¬ 
tors,  nurses.  Red  Cross  Workers, 
Parent-Teacher  Association 
members.  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts, 
service  groups  and  police;  the 
message  centers  and  headquar¬ 
ters  and  warehouses  that  moved 
vaccine  and  sugar  cubes  and 
personnel  to  92  SOS  clinics  in 
schools,  city  halls  and  other 
public  buildings. 

In  their  coverage,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  and  the  Plain  Dealer, 
in  addition  to  dramatic  page  one 
stories,  carried  instructions  and 
the  listings  and  addresses  of  the 
vaccine  clinics  time  and  again 
inside  the  paper. 

(Since  Mr.  Dunham’s  talk  in 
Chicago,  Cleveland  has  spon¬ 
sored  another  Sabin  Oral  Sun¬ 
day,  this  one  for  Type  III  vac¬ 
cine,  and  has  reported  equally 
notable  results.) 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Hudson  of 
Cleveland,  one  of  eight  AMA 
trustees,  commenting  on  the 
convention  floor  after  Mr.  Dun¬ 
ham’s  address,  cited  him  as  “one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
Cleveland  Sabin  program.” 
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A  total  of  3,132  men  and 
women  from  640  newspapers 
have  attended  seminars  held  by 
the  American  Press  Institute  at 
Columbia  University  over  a 
period  of  16  years,  according  to 
figures  in  the  annual  report. 

Four  new'spaper  executives 
were  re-elected  to  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Institute  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting.  They 
are:  Turner  Catledge,  managing 
editor.  New  York  Times;  James 
Ottaway,  president,  Ottaway 
Newspapers-Radio,  Inc.,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y. ;  John  E.  Motz, 
president,  publisher  and  editor, 
Kitchener-Waterloo  (Ont.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  and  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr., 
president  and  publisher,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispateh. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  was 
re-elected  chairman  of  the  board. 
He  will  be  seiwing  his  fourth 
tenn  in  the  capacity.  Ben  Reese, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  was  re¬ 
named  co-chairman,  a  post  he 
has  held  since  1952. 

• 

Alaska  Gets  Own 
Clipping  Service 

Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Jerome  F.  Sheldon,  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner  for  the  past  four 
years,  has  resigned  to  develop 
his  own  business,  the  49th  state’s 
only  press  reading  and  clipping 
service. 

He  and  his  wife  have  moved 
the  office  of  their  Alaska  Clip¬ 
ping  Service  from  Fairbanks  to 
Ketchikan. 

Mr.  Sheldon  also  will  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Ketchikan 
Daily  News  and  continue  to  act 
as  correspondent  for  various 
publications. 

Before  coming  to  Alaska  eight 
years  ago,  he  was  a  reporter  on 
the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News- 
Review  and  a  copyreader  on  the 
Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee. 


ideological  embroidery  upon 
these  two  concepts:  to  try  to 
find  the  truth  and  to  try  to  tell 
it.” 

Mr.  Williams  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  truth  is  often 
hard  to  find  and  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  subject  to 
change. 

“For  what  is  true  today  is  not 
always  true  tomorrow,  and  to¬ 
day’s  honesty  may  seem  tomor¬ 
row  like  incredible  distortion.  It 
was  honest  to  report  at  one  time 
that  the  earth  was  flat;  for  it 
seemed  true  enough.  It  was 
honest  at  one  time  to  say  the 
sun  revolved  around  the  earth; 
and  certainly  honest  within  my 
lifetime  to  say  that  what  goes 
up  must  come  down.  Now  we 
know,  with  no  greater  honesty, 
that  w’hat  goes  up  (in  the  cosmic 
sense)  can  keep  on  going  for¬ 
ever.” 

Faced  with  this  changing 
nature  of  truth,  Mr.  Williams 
asserted  that  it  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  press  “not  only  to 
tell  what  is  considered  fact,  but 
to  question  these  facts;  to  probe 
beyond  what  are  assumed  to  be 
facts;  to  seek,  but  not  frivol¬ 
ously,  the  possibility  of  flaws  in 
qur  facts,  in  our  honesty,  in  our 
science  and  history,  in  our 
economics.” 

Mr.  Williams  added  that  “try¬ 
ing  to  find  the  truth  and  trying 
to  tell  it  honestly  becomes  more 
arduous,  more  expensive  and 
sometimes  more  dangerous  than 
ever  before. 

“. . .  Topflight  newspaper  work 
costs  money,  lots  of  money.  It 
costs  the  Times,  for  instance, 
just  about  $50,000  per  year  to 
maintain  a  one-man  bureau  in  a 
foreign  country.  This  figure  in¬ 
cludes  travel,  cables,  salary  and 
living  expenses.  This  year,  so 
far,  we  have  added  a  man  in 
Brazil,  and  before  the  year  is 
over  we  will  have  sent  a  man  to 
the  United  Nations  in  New  York, 
another  to  Southeast  Asia  and 
possibly  another  to  Mexico  City.” 
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beth  (N.  J.)  Journal,  there  was 
a  reduction  in  the  work  week, 
from  40  hours  to  38%  the  first 
year  and  37*2  the  second. 

Guild-negotiated  pension  plans 
w’eie  added  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  Erie,  Pa.,  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer  and 
at  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Agreements  on  pension  funds 
were  reached  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  San  Antonio,  Texas, 

Strike  Report 

It  made  this  report  on  strikes: 

1 )  The  long  w'ork  stoppage  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  ended  when  the 
1961  convention  voted  to  teiini- 
nate  benefits. 

2)  A  strike  at  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Defender  continued 
through  the  year  but  at  year’s 
end  it  was  decided  to  withdraw 
pickets  and  fight  before  the 
NLRB  and  in  the  courts. 

3)  In  April  more  than  600 
Guildsmen  were  affected  by  craft 
union  strikes  and  “lockouts”  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

4)  After  the  Teamsters  shut 
down  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press,  the  Detroit  News  sus¬ 
pended  publication  and  450 
Guildsmen  on  two  papers  were 
“locked  out.”  The  papers  subse¬ 
quently  resumed  publication. 

5)  In  Toledo,  Ohio,  a  strike 
by  stereotypers  ended  14  hours 
after  the  Guild  voted  to  recom¬ 
mended  observance  of  picket 
lines. 

Long  Beach,  Calif.,  will  be 
the  site  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild’s  1964  convention. 
The  Los  Angeles  local,  which 
has  a  unit  in  Long  Beach,  will 
be  the  host.  Philadelphia  was 
selected  last  year  as  the  site 
of  the  1963  convention. 

Delegates  elected  Edward 
Easton  Jr.,  New  York  City,  as 
Region  5  vicepresident  on  the 
International  Executive  Board, 
filling  a  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  James  B.  Egan.  There 
were  no  other  elections. 
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Specialists 
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the  new  wire  service  being 
jointly  offered  by  the  Washing- 
ton  (I).  C.)  Post  and  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

“We  welcome  all  such  serv¬ 
ices,”  he  said.  “We  have  no  con¬ 
cern  that  they  will  diminish  our 
field  for  reporting  specialists. 
The  more  they  accomplish,  the 
more  fiee  we  will  feel  to  con¬ 
centrate  our  resources  more  ef¬ 
fectively. 

Profound  CliungeM 

“The  establishment  of  our 
service  should  not  be  considered 
as  a  reflection  on  existing  wire 
news  and  supplementary  serv¬ 
ices.  Rather,  it  is  an  effort  to 
reflect  the  rapid  and  profound 
changes  being  constantly 
wrought  by  the  expanding  tech¬ 
nologies  of  science. 

“Our  service  will  differ  from 
other  services  in  that  we  will 
retain  the  greatest  possible  de¬ 
gree  of  freedom  of  movement. 
We  are  not  about  to  obligate 
ourselves  to  cover  all  the  news 
out  of  Washington  or  to  cover 
all  the  new’s  of  any  given  field. 

“We  will  invade  one  field  at 
a  time.  We  will  choose  the  field 
on  the  basis  of  the  opportunity 
it  affords  us  to  pioneer  and  ex¬ 
cel.  If  we  find  some  other  service 
is  sincerely  desirous  of  giving 
greater  coverage  to  such  a  field, 
we  may  quite  possibly  take  our 
resources  and  energies  else¬ 
where. 

“The  challenges  of  the  emerg¬ 
ing  new  world  are  far  too  great 
for  petty  rivalry.  It  is  our  hope 
to  make  a  visible  contribution 
and  perhaps  to  march  along 
with  other  progressive  publish¬ 
ers  toward  development  of  far 
greater  editorial  resources  than 
are  now  at  hand  and  generally 
improved  techniques. 

“Nor  is  this  venture  defensive 
in  any  sense  on  behalf  of  the 
daily  newspaper  as  against  tele¬ 
vision,  radio  or  the  magazines. 
The  problem  in  mass  communi¬ 
cations  is  not  one  of  rivalry, 
but  rather  the  need  for  I'eport- 
ing  and  translating  as  between 
the  highly  specialized  creators 
of  change  and  the  great  mass 
of  people,  who,  despite  their 
improving  general  intelligence, 
often  feel  shut  out  of  the  fields 
of  vital  specialization. 

More  to  Do 

“The  problem  is  not  one  of 
rescuing  a  deteriorating  press. 
Newspaper  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  today  are  greatly  superior 
to  jierfoimance  in  the  so-called 
good,  old  days.  The  problem  lies 
in  Ihe  fact  that  the  job  to  be 
done  keeps  multiplying  at  a 


dizzying  rate.  Newspapers  dare 
not  now'  rely  on  any  time-worn 
definitions  of  the  nature  of 
news.  The  whole  press  must  en¬ 
gage  in  forced  marches  toward 
new  standards  of  performance.” 

Laro’s  Career 

As  leader  of  this  particular 
“forced  march,”  Mr.  Laro  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  (E&P, 
Aug.  13,  1960)  :  “All  newspa¬ 
pers,  my  own  included,  have  a 
tendency  to  remain  too  static. 

“They  have  to  learn  to  keep 
up  with  the  public.  The  public 
is  a  long  way  ahead  of  most 
newspapers.” 

Norman  Chandler,  president 
of  the  Times-Mirror  Company, 
named  Mr.  Laro  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mii-ror  in  August 
1960,  and  he  held  the  po.st  until 
the  paper  quit  publishing  Jan. 
5,  1962,  after  the  Hearst-Chan- 
dler  transaction.  Previously  he 
had  the  title  of  executive  edi¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  Laro  became  associated 
with  the  Mirror  in  April  1960. 
He  came  from  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  where  he  had  been 
vicepresident  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  Laro  has  been  a  news¬ 
paperman  since  he  was  17. 

Long  known  as  a  believer  in 
thorough  and  interpretative  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  news,  he  has  said: 

“We  can’t  operate  newspapers 
as  we  did  15  years  ago.  The  cry 
today  is  for  talent,  ideas  and 
imagination.” 


Source  of  Tip 
Goes  Unasked 

Honolulu 

Alan  L.  Goodfader,  Honolulu 
Advertiser  reporter  ordered  by 
the  Hawaii  Supreme  Court  t^i 
reveal  the  source  of  a  1957  news 
tip,  was  called  to  the  witness 
stand  July  10  and  questioned 
about  the  tip  but  was  not  asked 
to  reveal  his  source. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  said 
Mr.  Goodfader  must  reveal  his 
source  of  information  if  asked 
during  a  trial. 

Mr.  Goodfader  was  called  as  a 
witness  for  Mrs.  Nesta  M. 
Gallas,  former  Honolulu  city 
civil  service  director.  Her  suit 
for  $183,000  in  damages  against 
the  city  arising  from  her  Decem¬ 
ber,  1957,  ouster  as  civil  service 
director  is  now  being  heard  by  a 
Hawaii  Circuit  Court  jury. 

She  contends  that  her  firing 
was  illegal  and  resulted  from  a 
conspiracy  among  three  of  the 
five  city  civil  service  commis¬ 
sioners  who  were  her  bosses. 

Mr.  Goodfader  said  he  called 
a  photographer  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  meeting  at  which  Mrs. 
Gallas  was  fired  on  the  strength 
of  a  tip  that  she  might  be  fired. 
He  had  refused  earlier  to  divulge 
who  gave  him  the  tip  and  was 
not  asked  at  the  trial  to  name 
his  tipster. 

His  earlier  refusal  had  led 
Mrs.  Gallas’  lawyers  to  demand 
a  court  order  that  he  tell.  When 


a  Circuit  Court  judge  granted 
the  order,  Mr.  Goodfader  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  which  upheld  the  order 
on  the  grounds  that  Hawaii 
gives  no  statutory  privilege  to 
newsmen. 

• 

An  Art  Critic 
Likes  FDR  Slabs 

Washington 

Art  critic  Frank  Getlein  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star 
could  hold  back  no  longer.  As 
one  newspaper  after  another 
across  the  country,  including  the 
Star,  sprang  to  attack  the  prize¬ 
winning  design  for  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  memorial,  Mr. 
Getlein  decided  that  discretion, 
in  this  instance,  had  no  part  of 
valor.  He  launched  his  own 
counter  attack  on  the  Star’s  art 
page,  not  too  many  sections  re¬ 
moved  from  an  earlier  dissent¬ 
ing  editorial  page. 

The  proposed  memorial,  which 
has  been  scolfingly  referred  to 
as  “instant  Stonehenge,”  would 
consist  of  six  upright  slabs  of 
varying  heights,  inscribed  with 
the  words  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  It  has  had  few  voices  raised 
in  its  support.  Mr.  Getlein’s 
voice  is  not  only  singular;  it  is 
eloquent. 

In  the  art  critic’s  opinion  the 
press  has  been  “short-sighted, 
unfair  and  just  plain  wrong”  in 
its  editorial  comments. 
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Ask  Change 
In  Political 
‘tv  Debates’ 

Addition  of  other  than  news¬ 
papermen  to  the  interrog:ating 
panel  during  so-called  tv*  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  debates  was 
one  of  a  number  of  changes  sug¬ 
gested  in  a  study  of  the  subject 
made  public  this  week  by  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Institutions,  San  Barbara, 
Calif. 

The  paper  entitled  “The  Great 
Debates”  was  issued  by  the  Cen¬ 
ter,  while  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
tv  executives  were  appearing 
before  a  Senate  Commerce  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Communications 
urging  repeal  of  the  part  of 
the  Communications  Act  requir¬ 
ing  equal  tv  time  opportunity 
for  all  political  candidates.  Pres¬ 
ident  LeRoy  Collins  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcas¬ 
ters  noted  in  particular  that  the 
Kennedy-Nixon  debates  of  1960 
were  made  possible  by  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  equal  time  require¬ 
ment. 

Harvey  Wheeler,  former  pro¬ 
fessor  of  political  science  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University 
now  in  residence  at  the  Center, 
recommended  an  economist  and 
political  scientist  be  added  to 
the  panel,  if  the  ‘debates’  are 
repeated  in  1964. 

Participants  In  Study 

Mr.  Wheeler  and  other  par¬ 
ticipants  —  Earl  Mazo,  head 
of  the  Washington  bureau.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Malcolm 
Moos,  special  assistant  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower;  Hallock  Hoff¬ 
man  of  the  Center’s  staff;  and 
Harry  S.  Ashmore,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Little  Roek  Arkansas 
Gazette  —  were  agreed  that  the 
1960  Kennedy-Nixon  tv  pro¬ 
grams  were  not  debates.  Mr. 
Wheeler  called  them  “press  con¬ 
ferences.”  Whether  or  not  they 
would  be  repeated  in  1964  was 
considered  problematical. 

Mr.  Wheeler  called  for  the 
modified  format  because  there 
is  nothing  in  it  that  would  “di¬ 
minish  the  dignity  of  the  office 
of  President,”  he  said,  adding: 

“Assume  that  there  were  to  be 
four  programs  in  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  election  of  1964.  During  the 
first  and  fourth  programs  the 
President  and  his  challenger 
could  be  situated  in  different 
studios  with  the  same  split¬ 
screen  arrangement  that  was 
employed  for  the  third  con¬ 
frontation  in  1960.  On  the  first 
night  each  man  could  be  allotted 
half  of  the  time  and  could  use  it 
to  lay  down  the  general  outlines 
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of  the  program  and  policies  on 
which  he  was  prepared  to  stand. 
There  would  be  no  need  to  go 
through  the  rebuttal  form  of  the 
traditional  debate.  The  second 
and  third  nights  could  be  de¬ 
voted  to  interrogation  as  in 
1960,  but  a  few  changes  modeled 
on  ‘press  conference’  rather  than 
debate  might  be  helpful.  Each 
man  in  turn  would  submit  in¬ 
terrogations  similar  to  those  at 
a  press  conference  .  .  .  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  by  both  reporters 
and  professional  interrogators 
would  be  restricted  in  scope  to 
the  problems  raised  in  the  open¬ 
ing  statements  of  both  candi¬ 
dates. 

Ten  Interrogators 

“Each  of  the  two  interroga¬ 
tion  sessions  would  lie  conducted 
separately  in  separate  studios. 
There  might  be  10  interrogators 
—  five  for  each  candidate  and 
on  the  second  interrogation 
night  the  questioners  could  ex^ 
change  candidates.  Not  only 
would  this  help  insure  fairness 
of  treatment,  it  would  also  per¬ 
mit  the  interrogators  to  explore 
similar  problems  with  each  can¬ 
didate. 

“For  the  final  program  the 
format  could  be  the  same  as  on 
the  first  night.  Each  candidate 
in  turn  would  give  closing 
statements  devoted  to  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  his  position  and  an¬ 
swers  to  the  criticisms  that 
might  have  been  made  previous¬ 
ly.” 

“Next  to  candidate  Kennedy, 
the  tv  industry  was  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  the  debates,”  Mr. 
Mazo  wrote. 

“All  told,  the  television  net¬ 
works  gave  the  candidates  ap¬ 
proximately  $6,000,000  worth  of 
free  time.  This  was  a  notable 
public  service,  but  it  did  the 
television  industry  no  harm.  The 
combined  wizardry  of  all  of 
Madison  Avenue’s  advertising 
and  public  relations  geniuses 
could  probably  never  achieve  for 
any  industry  the  degree  of  satu¬ 
ration  and  exposure  that  the 
debates  gave  to  the  television 
industry.  With  Presidential  can¬ 
didates  performing  free,  in  the 
most  extensively  seen  spectacu¬ 
lar  ever  televised,  the  industry 
amassed  a  type  and  volume  of 
publicity  and  advertising  that 
it  could  not  have  bought  at  any 
price.” 

Writing  as  “a  political  re¬ 
porter  who  has  observed  many 
campaigns”  Mr.  Mazo  said  he 
considered  tv  electioneering  as 
being  “neither  particularly  good 
not  particularly  bad  for  the 
democratic  process.” 

Mr.  Moos  thought  that  “the 
newspaper  panelists  made  the 
tv  shows  discussions  by  bromide 
instead  of  debates.” 

Mr.  Hoffman  had  some  biting 
things  to  say  about  tv: 


“Television  is  peculiarly  fit  as 
a  medium  for  selling  person¬ 
ality;  it  seems,  so  far,  unfit  for 
much  else.  .  .  . 

“Television  campaigning  re¬ 
quires  candidates  to  address 
themselves  to  the  whole  mass  of 
the  electorate  —  or,  at  least,  to 
run  the  risk  of  addressing  the 
whole  mass,  if  they  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  turn  in  —  at  a  single 
moment.  As  the  sellers  of  break¬ 
fast  food  have  discovered,  there 
is  little  that  is  safe  to  say  to 
everybody  all  at  once;  and  the 
candidates  were  well  aware  of 
this  hazard  of  tele-communica¬ 


tion.  In  other  words,  the  trouble 
with  politics  conducted  by  such 
a  mass  medium  is  that  the  me¬ 
dium  is  too  massive.” 

• 

Pope  John  Greets 
Seven  Newsmen 

Vatican  City 
Pope  John  XXXIII  gret'ted 
seven  newspapermen  who  ac¬ 
companied  President  Macapagal 
of  the  Philippines  to  the  Vatican 
and  said  to  one  of  them: 

“You  know  that  Christ  was 
also  a  journalist  —  because  he 
asked  so  many  questions  of 
everyone.” 


Overseas  Weekly 


(Conthiued  from  page  60)  I  \ 

American  tradition  of  justice  and  freedom  of  the  press  | 
almost  demanded  it.”  i 

Gen.  Walker  called  the  Weekly  “immoral,  unscrupulous,  t 
corrupt  and  destructive.”  He  said  these  characteristics 
could  be  equally  well  applied  to  the  Communists.  He  also 
accused  the  paper  of  provoking  mutiny  “by  implying  that 
enlisted  men  needed  protection  from  their  command”  and  I 
of  stirring  European  resentment  against  the  United  States  ^ 
military  by  reporting  G.I.  crimes.  ^  | 

Expected  to  Testify 

Mrs.  von  Rospach  at  one  time  expected  to  appear  before  ii  I 
the  Senate  subcommittee  headed  by  Sen.  John  Stennis,  I  I 
D.-Miss.  She  said  that  an  item  in  her  rival  paper.  Stars  |  » 
and  Stripes,  indicated  she  might  be  called  following  Gen.  | 
Lauris  Norstad.  The  NATO  commander  was  to  have  ex-  | 
plained  why  he  decided  to  keep  the  Weekly  on  Army  news-  |  . 
stands  despite  protests  from  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  D.-S.  C.  ^  I 
and  other  Walker  champions.  I  ij 

Mrs.  von  Rospach  was  pleased  with  Gen.  Norstad’s  de-  ^  * 
cision  since  her  paper  depends  for  90  percent  of  its  cir-  I 

culation  on  Army  newsstand  sales.  But  she  thinks  that  no  ^ 

military  command  has  the  right  to  investigate  a  newspa-  | 
per.  ‘“This  is  a  serious  abridgement  of  freedom  of  the  I 
press,”  she  said.  | 

She  is  also  irked  because  Gen.  Norstad  turned  down  | 
repeated  requests  for  an  interview  to  talk  over  the  in-  I 

vestigation  which  was  conducted  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  j 

on  orders  from  the  Defense  Department.  “We  were  never  f 
granted  the  privilege  of  seeing  anyone  who  was  investigat-  | 
ing  us,”  she  said.  | 

Mrs.  Rospach  claimed  that  Cyrus  Vance,  then  Defense  | 
Department  general  counsel,  had  written  Sen.  Stennis  to  | 
say  that  Overseas  Weekly  would  be  permitted  to  sell  over  | 

military  post  newsstands  “unless  it  again  falls  below  i. 

objectionable  levels.”  The  “objectionable  levels”  have  never  i 
been  explained.  The  Weekly  is  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  ] 
this  referred  to  its  pin-ups,  its  crime  reports  or  its  exposes  ) 
of  officer  abuses  and  poor  G.I.  living  conditions.  i 

The  Army  revoked  the  Weekly’s  right  to  publish  and  | 
distribute  for  a  time  in  1953  in  a  flap  over  the  Christine  \ 
Jorgenson  story.  The  paper  drew  more  Army  fire  when  | 
it  ran  a  series  in  1960  on  poor  living  conditions  for  men 
stationed  in  Turkey.  It  has  been  argued  that  foreign  read¬ 
ers  receive  an  unfavorable  picture  of  American  soldiers  ^ 
through  the  Weekly’s  crime  stories.  ^ 

But  Mrs.  von  Rospach  argues  that  these  stories  have  a  | 

deterrent  effect  by  pointing  up  difficulties  a  soldier  faces  | 

when  he  gets  into  trouble,  that  most  of  the  stories  are  | 

picked  up  from  local  papers  anyway  and  that  few  Euro-  \ 

peans  read  the  Weekly.  Nothing  about  the  Walker  case  ^ 

has  changed  Mrs.  von  Rospach’s  basic  philosophy.  She  still  | 

believes  that  an  independent  newspaper  serves  a  valuable  I 

function  in  the  military  community.  And  she  isn’t  about  |  t 

to  abandon  her  belief  that  G.I.’s  both  want  and  need  a  |  | 

“watchdog”  over  the  activities  of  their  officers.  I  I 
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U  -  •  •  of  the  economics  of  newspaper 

|l  operation.  Such  an  understand- 

t-'  ing  will  help  eliminate  the  con- 

T)  •  J  1^  fusion,  fear  and  disruptive 

i  r3.1.80Cl  7  influences  that  sometimes  occurs 

*  among  employes,  he  claimed. 

Another  area  for  retraining, 
y  Mr.  Chandler  concluded,  is  in 

marketing,  where  there  is  a  need 
Los  Angeles  to  meet  new  conditions  and  new 
Retraining  personnel  whose  competition.  lie  believes  news- 
jobs  are  lost  due  to  automation  papers  have  become  “ingrown.” 
won  high  praise  from  Otis 

Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Los  His  ‘Pet  Theory’ 

Angeles  Times,  when  he  ad-  Chandler  added:  “It  is  a 

dressed  the  recent  meeting  here  ^  that  news- 

of  the  Newspaper  Personnel  thinking,  as  far  as  selling 

Relations  Association.  Citing  is  concerned,  is 

examples  from  the  Times’  own  what  happened  in  the 

prof^am,  he  declar^  personnel  past,  rather  that  what  is  happen- 
sh.fts  can  and  should  be  of  great  ■  ^hat  will  happen 

value  to  employes  and  the  com-  tomorrow  in  the  marketing 
pany  alike. 

Examples  Qted  “Newspapers  need  new  blood, 

transfusions  of  new  ideas  and 
“Management’s  responsibility  new  methods.  We  must  make 
to  employes  extends  to  job  sure  that  the  direction  of  our 
security,”  Mr.  Chandler  said,  sales  and  marketing  effort  is 
“There  should  be  special  empha-  every  bit  as  modern  as  the  auto- 
sis  on  the  effects  of  automation.”  mation  techniques  we  are  using 
Mr.  Chandler  told  how  skills  jn  our  production  departments, 
and  aptitudes  of  Times  mail-  “The  real  way  to  job  security 
room  and  stereotype  employes  jg  through  newspaper  improve- 
affected  by  automation  were  ment.  That  means  a  better  edi- 
analyzed.  Then  they  were  re-  torial  product,  improved  produc- 
trained.  As  a  result,  a  former  tion,  sales,  distribution  and 
stereotyper  is  now  an  ad  .sales-  management  methods.” 
man.  Another  is  in  the  editorial  • 

art  department.  A  former  mailer 

is  successfully  employed  in  Papers, 

purchasing.  To  Carry  Insert 

“No  man  lost  his  job  or  took  Toronto  Can. 

a  pay  reduction  during  or  after  Toronto  Globe  and  ’  Mail, 
^e  retraining  program,”  Mr.  morning  daily,  will  carry  the 
Chandler  said.  monthly  insert  Canadian 

Mr.  Chandler  suggested  a  Homes  Maga  zine,  recently 
newspaper  personnel  department  bought  by  Southam  Co.  Ltd., 
performs  a  most  valuable  serv-  Toronto,  from  Maclean  Hunter 
ice  when  it  reaches  out  and  Publishing  Ltd.,  Toronto.  The 
“uncovers,  hires,  encourages  and  monthly  insert  starts  in  Septem- 
develops  a  new  employe  who  ber  and  will  also  be  carried  by 
will  grow  into  the  executive  of  the  Montreal  Gazette,  London 
the  future.”  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  and  the 

“How  much  is  a  future  gen-  Southam  dailies  Hamilton 
eral  manager  worth?”  he  asked.  (Ont.)  Spectator,  Ottawa  Citi- 
“How  much  will  he  contribute  North  Bay  (Ont.)  Nugget, 
to  the  future  success  of  the  Winnipeg  Tribune,  Medicine  Hat 
company?  You  can’t  put  a  price  (Alta.)  News,  Edmonton  Jour- 
on  that.”  nal,  Calgary  Herald,  and  Van- 

4/^  ,  c  .  couver  Province. 

Oo  system 

After  a  person  is  engaged,  the 
good  personnel  director  estab¬ 
lishes  for  his  newspaper  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  the  “Go”  system 
operating  at  Cape  Canaveral 
accf)rding  to  Mr.  Chandler.  A 
series  of  personnel  objectives 
should  be  listed  and  A  system  of 
intra-office  communications  must 
be  installed  to  encourage  new 
ideas  and  methods,  and  to  up¬ 
grade  employe  morale,  he  added. 

“This  requires  conveyance  of 
a  sense  of  urgency,  drama, 
excitement  and  public  service 
inherent  in  a  newspaper,”  Mr. 

Chandler  said.  He  added  that 
another  ing^redient  of  the  “Go” 
atniosphere  is  an  appreciation 
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New  Pulp  Mill 
Planned  in  B.C. 

A  pulpwood  harvesting  license 
has  been  granted  Canadian 
Forest  Products  Ltd.  in  the 
Prince  George  area  of  British 
Columbia,  and  the  firm  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  $51  million  pulp  mill. 

The  plant  is  scheduled  for 
production  in  1965.  It  will  pro¬ 
duce  500  tons  of  bleached  kraft 
daily,  according  to  company  offi¬ 
cials. 

The  license  was  opposed  by 
Noranda  Mines  Ltd.,  and  Cooper 
Widman,  Ltd.,  Vancouver. 
Neither  objected  to  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  mill  but  objected 
to  the  sustained  yield  units  and 
working  circles  requested  in  the 
application.  Officials  of  Cooper- 
Widman  said  they  would  go 
ahead  with  a  plan  to  build  a  150- 
ton-per-day  unbleached  kraft 
pulp  mill.  Noranda  has  not  re¬ 
vealed  its  plans. 

• 

Given  Scholarships 

Detroit 

Five  $1,000  college  scholar¬ 
ship  awards  have  been  presented 
to  Detroit  area  participants  in 
the  1962  Metropolitan  Detroit 
Science  Fair  sponsored  by  the 
Detroit  News  and  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  Society  of  Detroit. 


Khrushchev 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


The  Detroit  editor  added: 
“He  (has)  junked  rule  by  terror 
and  other  Stalin  methods.  More 
friendly,  flexible  and  moderate, 
he  is  trying  to  remove  the  face 
of  fear  from  Communism  and 
make  it  more  respectable  to  the 
free  world.  ' 

“He  definitely  does  not  want 
war.  It  would  be  suicide.  But 
this  doesn’t  mean  he  will 
abandon  tensions  and  crises  as 
a  means  of  winning  with  all  the 
wily  cunning  of  his  predecessors, 
and  with  Soviet  control  over 
people  and  economy,  he  is  bent 
on  making  the  U.S.S.R.  second 
to  no  nation  on  earth.  And  he 
is  unshakably  confident  that  our 
grandchildren  in  America  and 
those  elsewhere  will  live  under 
Communist  rule.” 

‘Unforgellabh*’  Experieni-e 

Mr.  McKnight,  the  immediate 
past  president  of  ASNE,  who 
arranged  the  visit,  called  the 
interview  an  “unforgettable  ex¬ 
perience.” 

“He  (Khrushchev)  seeme<l  to 
enjoy  the  word  duel  with  the 
hard-nose<l  American  newsmen,” 
Mr.  McKnight  said.  “He,  too, 
can  be  blunt.” 
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MEET  FR.4]VK  ASSOCIATES; 

Communications  Link 
To  A  Technical  World 

Bv  Rick  Friedman 


Recently  this  ad  appeared  in 
the  classified  section  of  E&P : 
RESTLESS  REBELS, 
Southern  or  otherwise.  For 
talented  productwe  young 
writers  tired  of  time-serving, 
here’s  an  opportunity  for  cre¬ 
ative,  productive  work.  If  you 
are  in  the  top  5%  talent 
bracket,  this  is  an  opportunity 
to  he  part  of  the  best  writing 
team  going.  Openings  up¬ 
coming  in  Atlanta,  Midwest 
and  U'csf  Coast.  Send  back¬ 
ground  data,  the  money  story 
and  writing  sajnples  to:  Frank 
.Associates,  Box  637,  Tujunga, 
California. 

Any  “restless  rebels,  southern 
or  othei^'ise”  who  replied  to  the 
above  ad  found  themselves  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  new,  hybrid  form  of 
communications  falling  some¬ 
where  between  public  relations, 
technical  writing  and  freelance 
article  writing.  (Frank  Associ¬ 
ates  refers  to  itself  simply  as 
“writers  for  business  and  indus¬ 
try  coast-to-coast.”) 

The  applicant  mipht  also  have 
learned  that  Frank  Associates 
has  prowTi  with  and  out  of  the 
highly  technical  age  w’e  live  in 
and  is  a  good  example  of  a  new 
type  of  business  w’hich  is 
attempting  to  forge  a  link 
between  the  light-blinking,  card- 
punching  computer  world  of 
industry  and  the  newspaper  city 
room. 

Former  Newsman 

Their  driving  force  is  Edi¬ 
torial  Director  and  General 
Manager  Benedict  Kruse,  a  37- 
year-old  former  editorial  assist¬ 
ant  for  the  New  York  Times 
United  Nations  Bureau  w’hen  it 
was  at  Lake  Success. 

“Corporate  or  industrial  com¬ 
munications  is  a  worthwhile 
field,”  he  maintains.  “I  had  my 
first  real  appreciation  of  it  when 
I  was  free-lancing  and  did  some 
articles  on  electronic  computers 
for  Remington  Rand.  I  began 
to  realize  that  a  second  Indus¬ 
trial  Revolution  was  just  going 
into  high  gear  and  was  to  change 
our  entire  way  of  life.  I  began 
to  see  the  need  for  a  group  of 
wTiters  who  were  trained  to 
understand  the  significance  of 
■what  was  taking  place  techno¬ 
logically  and  who  could  help 
describe  the  adjustments  that 
W’e  would  have  to  make  to  live 
w'ith  our  own  progress.” 
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But  Ben  Kruse  shies  away 
from  any  “public  relations” 
labels.  “We’re  an  extension  of 
the  information  media  which 
serve  the  country,”  he  contends. 
“We’ve  resigned  accounts  that 
did  not  have  news  value  such  as 
one  firm  which  had  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  that  couldn’t  be  delivered. 
Our  approach  is  to  start  with 
the  story,  not  with  the  account 
as  in  public  relations.”  (One  of 
Frank  Associates’  promotional 
brochures  reads:  “Integrity  is 
vital  in  this  field.  We  state  flatly 
that  our  reporters  will  not  alter 
or  distort  facts.  Don’t  bother  to 
contact  us  if  you  don’t  have 
products  or  services  which  will 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  customer 
use.  For  our  part,  w'e  will  be 
happy  to  provide  references  in 
response  to  qualified  inquiries.”) 

Ben  also  shies  aw'ay  from  the 
“technical  writing”  label.  “Tech¬ 
nical  writing,”  he  says,  “is  no 
more  than  producing  a  manual 
or  explanation  of  specifications 
w'hich  describes  a  product — or 
w’hich  giv'es  instructions  on  howr 
to  build  or  use  the  product.  It’s  a 
verbal  blueprint.  But  our  form¬ 
ula  is  not  only  to  describe  but 
to  analyze  and  interpret  com¬ 
pany  products  and  services — 
and  that’s  definitely  not  tech¬ 
nical  'writing.  In  our  field  we 
identify  first  and  write  to  the 
audience  w^ho  will  benefit  from 
the  product.  We  specialize  in 
telling  the  story  of  product 
application  from  the  viewpoint 
of  user  benefits. 

“There  is  a  need  for  commu¬ 
nications  which  takes  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  people  w’ho  are 
generating  the  technological 
progress  and  giv’es  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  general  business  man¬ 
agement  and  the  general  public. 
That’s  why,  when  we  got  rolling, 
w’e  looked  for  bureau  people  who 
could  apply  good  creative 
w'riting  to  business  and  indus¬ 
try.” 

Reporting  Backgrounds 

Three  of  the  first  four  men 
hired  by  Frank  Associates  in 
1956  were  former  new^smen. 
Today,  five  out  of  the  eight 
making  up  the  firm  are  former 
newsmen:  James  E.  Lubbock, 
once  with  the  weekly  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  County  Observer,  and 
for  six  years  with  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  where  he  be¬ 
came  state  editor;  Jerome  Block, 
once  Vineland  bureau  chief  for 


the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press; 
Norman  Spray,  formerly  with 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune;  Bob  Fisher,  an  ex- 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  man; 
and  Ben  Kruse. 

“What  w'e  write  are  essen¬ 
tially  news  articles,”  Ben  says. 
“We  gather  a  collection  of  facts, 
and  look  for  the  salient  point 
or  points,  the  news  lead  which 
brings  the  reader  into  the  story. 
This  is  the  communications 
approach.  We  are  selling  good, 
solid,  hard-nosed  reporting  and 
we  look  for  men  who  can  get 
the  story.” 

Each  of  the  men  (including 
Ben,  who  does  a  great  deal  of 
writing)  is  responsible  for  at 
least  eight  to  ten  in-depth  1500- 
2000  w'ords-or-more  articles  a 
month.  They  do  their  own  pho¬ 
tography  to  illustrate  their  own 
work.  Frank  Associates  does 
not  rely  on  stringers  or  pickup 
help. 

Staff  members  frequently  line 
up  their  own  clients  and  suggest 
news  stories  for  these  clients. 
The  men  are  paid  a  regular 
salary  plus  commissions  for  the 
stories  they  produce — a  system 
which  puts  the  freelancing  of 
Ben’s  former  days  into  an  organ¬ 
ized  wrriting-salesmanship  ar¬ 
rangement. 

The  organizational  set-up  has 
the  built-in  advantage  of  being 
able  to  call  into  play  on  quick 
notice  a  writer  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  If  a  data  process¬ 
ing  equipment  firm  wants  Frank 
Associates  to  cover  installations 
around  the  country,  the  wrriting 
firm  will  provide  complete,  illus¬ 
trated  feature  articles  for  $250 
each,  with  the  only  extra  charge 
being  for  air  fare  on  rush 
assignments. 

Frank  Associates  have  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York,  St.  Louis, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Dallas, 
Dayton  and  San  Francisco  and 
cover  large  territories  from 
these  key  cities.  The  only  places 
where  the  outfit  claims  not  to 
have  regular  coverage  are  the 
Dakotas,  Montana,  Wyoming 
and  Idaho.  Presently,  there  are 
plans  for  setting  up  bureaus  in 
Atlanta  and  Detroit. 

Eight  Extra  Hands 

Ben  Kruse  envisions  his 
organization  as  eight  extra  pairs 
of  hands,  eyes  and  legs  for  the 
busy  newspaper  editor.  “Our 
function  is  information-gather¬ 
ing  and  we  work  as  though 
employed  by  the  newspaper  we 
want  to  get  material  into.  When 
a  newspaperman  is  covering  a 
technical  field  his  knowledge  is 
limited  because  of  the  vast  out¬ 
pouring  of  information  produced 
each  day.  He  can’t  know,  for 
instance,  every  change  in  elec¬ 
tronic  computers.  Electric  com¬ 
puter  producing  firms  are  our 


clients  so,  in  effect,  we  can  try 
and  fill  in  the  gaps,  answer  some 
of  his  questions  or  get  the 
answers  for  him.  This  is  the 
new  communications  concept 
which  is  filling  a  need  in  this 
technological  age.” 

Lining  up  on  one  side  of 
Frank  Associates  are  their  in¬ 
dustrial  clients.  On  the  other 
side  are  the  media  they  work 
with,  including  2000  trade  pub¬ 
lications,  general  business  mag¬ 
azines,  newspapers,  television 
and  radio.  “We  don’t  contact 
an  editor  unless  we  have  a  story 
or  a  story  idea  in  hand,”  Ben 
says. 

Ben  cited,  as  a  prime  example, 
“Motion  Picture  Spotlight,” 
which  is  put  out  by  the  Editor¬ 
ial  Service  Bureau  of  the  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Company.  Frank 
As.sociates  prepares  and  sup- 
nlies  all  the  contents  for  Spot¬ 
light,  whose  purpose  is  “to  pro¬ 
vide  a  continuing  flow  of 
information  to  editors  who  have 
a  logical  interest  in  develop¬ 
ments  concerning  the  profes¬ 
sional  use  of  the  motion  picture 
medium.” 

Spotlight  offers  three  types 
of  service  to  editors:  News  items 
which  can  be  picked  up  and 
used  directly;  summaries  of  fea¬ 
ture  articles;  and  feature  arti¬ 
cles.  The  summaries  found  in 
Spotlight  can  be  used  as  written 
or  enlarged  on  if  editors  request 
full-length  articles  and  accom¬ 
panying  photographs.  Editors 
are  also  encouraged  to  develop 
exclusive  feature  articles  from 
material  in  Spotlight.  Frank 
As.sociates  follows  through  on 
any  assignments  which  come 
from  editors’  requests. 

Ben  adds  in  summary:  “What 
we  are  doing  here  is  applying 
wdre  service  techniques  to  indus¬ 
trial  Information  channels — the 
same  wav  a  wire  service  sends 
out  a  schedule,  vre  send  out  a 
list  of  information  available.” 

From  UN  to  L.A. 

One  can  trace  the  rise  of  this 
“new  communications  concept” 
as  Ben  is  wont  to  call  it,  bv 
tracing  the  career  of  Frank 
Associates’  present  editorial  di¬ 
rector  and  general  manager 
from  Lake  Success  in  the  late 
1940’s  to  a  hillside  town  called 
Tujunga  overlooking  Northern 
Los  Angeles  in  1962. 

Ben  had  joined  the  New  York 
Times  in  1942  as  a  16-year-old 
copyboy  and  by  1944  was  a  tele¬ 
type  operator  on  the  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  Wire.  A  year  of  Army 
public  information  in  Honolulu 
followed,  then  back  to  the  Times 
UN  bureau  in  1946,  first  as  a 
teletype  operator  then  as  an 
editorial  assistant. 

It  was  here  that  he  met  and 
worked  with  such  newspaper 
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Ben  Kruse,  left,  and  Bob  Fisher, 
West  Coast  staff  writer  for  Frank 
Associates,  look  over  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  manufactured  by  Eastman 
Kodak,  one  of  their  clients. 

luminaries  as  James  Reston;  the 
late  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick; 
Tom  Hamilton,  present  Times 
UN  bureau  chief;  and  William 
Lawrence,  now  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Company. 

When  the  UN  moved  to  its 
present  location  on  Manhattan’s 
East  River  in  1949,  Ben  Kruse 
joined  Frank  Associates  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Frank  Associates  had  been 
started  a  year  before  by  Saul 
Frank,  a  commercial  photogra¬ 
pher  who  had  once  worked  in 
the  promotion  department  of  the 
New  York  Pont.  A  one-man 
operation  until  Ben  joined  him, 
he  specialized  in  taking  pictures 
of  business  and  industrial  con¬ 
ventions  and  selling  them  to 
trade  publications. 

Now,  while  Saul  Frank  took 
pictures  at  these  meetings,  Ben 
wrote  them  up.  Ben  also  learned 
how  to  use  a  camera  and  take 
pictures.  On  slow  days,  “rather 
than  wait  for  the  phone  to  ring,” 
he  knocked  out  free-lance  indus¬ 
trial  stories.  In  18-nionths  he 
produced  150  feature  articles 
which  were  used  by  trade  jour¬ 
nals. 

Working  out  of  Chicago,  Ben 
travelled  in  a  radius  of  250 
miles,  hitting  such  cities  as 
Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Madison  and 
Indianapolis.  In  the  summer  of 
1951  he  made  his  first  trip  back 
to  New  York  since  he  had  joined 
Frank  Associates.  Ben  had  been 
invited  to  a  meeting  of  New' 
York  business  paper  editors  to 
talk  about  field  coverage  for 
free-lance  correspondents.  While 
there,  an  editor  for  a  Remington 
Rand  house  organ  asked  Ren  if 
he  would  do  an  industrial  ca.se 
history  for  the  firm. 

M'liat  is  It? 

“Sure,”  said  Ren,  then  he 
went  home  to  figure  out  w’hat  an 
indu.strial  case  history  was.  “I 
learned  that  you  go  work  for  a 
manufacturer  or  supplier  of  a 
product  or  service  and  visit  one 
of  his  customers.  Then  you  write 
how  the  product  or  service  is 
used  by  the  customer.  But  you 
write  the  copy  so  it’s  good 


enough  for  a  trade  publication 
to  pick  up  as  a  feature  article. 

Ben  now  found  himself  spe¬ 
cializing  in  industrial  case  his¬ 
tories,  with  the  stories  finding 
their  way  into  various  trade 
media  and  occasionally  into 
external  house  organs. 

In  1954  Ben  opened  an  office 
for  Frank  Associates  in  Tujun- 
ga.  He  expanded  the  West  Coast 
part  of  the  operation,  although 
most  of  his  business  was  in  the 
East.  (Ben  went  across  the 
country  12  times  in  the  next 
three  years.) 

By  the  end  of  1956,  there  were 
five  editorial  people  and  two 
photographers  working  full-time 
for  Frank  Associates.  Then  the 
partnership  split  up.  Saul  Frank 
formed  a  commercial  photogra¬ 
phy  firm  called  Adams  and 
Frank;  Ben  kept  the  editorial 
end  of  Frank  Associates,  the 
name,  and  eliminated  the  com¬ 
mercial  photography  which  had 
started  the  operation  (although 
illustrated  stories  would  play  a 
large  part  in  his  operation). 

The  organization  grew  both 
vertically  and  horizontally  and 
today  Frank  Associates  produces 
feature  articles,  market  research 
studies,  promotional  literature, 
house  organs,  sales  training 
material  “and  any  other  job 
requiring  that  ideas  be  put  on 
paper.” 

Frank  Associates  clients  today 
range  from  small  companies 
with  15  employees  to  four  firms 
with  annual  business  volumes 
of  $1  billion  a  year  and  more. 

It  bills  itself  as  “a  creative 
services  bureau”  but  “not  an 
advertising  or  public  relations 
agency,”  a  statement  which  goes 
into  its  promotional  copy. 

• 

Ky.  Sweepstake 
Plaques  Awarded 

CU.MBERLAND  FALLS  STATE 

Park,  Ky. 

Sweepstakes  plaques  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Middlesboro  Daily 
News,  winner  in  the  daily  divi¬ 
sion,  and  duplicate  plaques  were 
awarded  the  Hazard  Herald  and 
Cynthiana  Democrat,  tie-winners 
in  the  weekly  division,  by  Ed¬ 
wards  M.  Templin  at  the  annual 
banquet  at  the  93rd  Mid-Summer 
meeting  here  of  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association. 

The  News,  published  by  Mau¬ 
rice  K.  Henry,  won  21  sweep- 
stake  points. 

The  Hazard  Herald,  W.  P. 
Nolan,  publisher,  and  the  Cyn¬ 
thiana  Democrat,  Thomas  L. 
Preston,  publisher,  tied  in  the 
weekly  Sweepstakes  with  16 
points. 

Entries  in  the  1962  produc¬ 
tions  contests  were  received  from 
nine  dailies  and  33  weeklies. 


Television  Covers 
Sarasota  Journal 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

The  newsroom  of  the  Sara¬ 
sota  Journal  was  invaded  re¬ 
cently  by  camera  crews  from 
NBC-tv’s  David  Brinkley's  Jour¬ 
nal  which  were  recording  the 
story  of  Florida’s  highway 
problems.  The  central  figure  in 
the  film  was  Elmer  Rounds, 
Journal  city  editor,  who  former¬ 
ly  was  chief  investigator  and 
director  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Roads  and 
Highways  which  uncovered  in¬ 
ferior  construction,  payola  scan¬ 
dals  and  administrative  deficien¬ 
cies  in  the  State  Road  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Rounds  explained  for 
Brinkley  why  he  left  his  job  as 
city  editor  to  sleuth  for  the  com¬ 
mittee.  He  cited  the  lack  of  ad¬ 
vance  planning  for  highways  in 
the  lower  West  Coast  area  of 
the  state  and  what  he  called 
“the  obvious  conflict  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  road  board  mem¬ 
bers”  as  the  prime  motivation 
for  his  joining  the  investigation. 

The  maze  of  lights,  cables  and 
men  nearly  filled  the  newsroom 


during  the  rush  period  just  be¬ 
fore  the  first  edition  deadline, 
but  careful  planning  for  the 
event  by  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Jack  Fiverson  resulted  in 
the  paper  publishing  exactly  on 
deadline  despite  the  confusion 
and  distraction.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Journal  staff  per¬ 
formed  “background”  tasks  for 
the  benefit  of  the  camera. 

Thousands  of  pounds  of  equip¬ 
ment  hauled  int;o  the  newsroom 
about  dawn,  was  set  up  to  film 
several  hundred  feet  of  color 
film  for  use  by  Brinkley  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Sequences  shot  in  the 
Journal  newsroom  will  be  shown 
as  a  portion  of  an  hour-long 
documentary  on  highway  pro¬ 
grams  and  problems  in  all  parts 
of  the  U.  S. 

• 

Joins  ‘This  Week’ 

William  A.  Cummings,  form¬ 
erly  advertising  manager  of 
Sylvania  Electric  Products’ 
photo  lamp  division,  has  joined 
the  New  York  sales  staff  of 
This  Week  magazine.  He  will 
operate  in  the  household  furn¬ 
ishings  and  appliances  classi¬ 
fication. 
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IN  MADRID — Whil»  accompanying  the  87  boy»  in  the  Young  Colum¬ 
bus  tour  sponsored  by  Parade  magazine  and  its  distributing  newspapers, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Reynolds  posed  for  a  picture  at  the  Columbus 
Monument.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  assistant  publisher  of  Parade. 
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Pro<luctioii  Costs  Up 
In  Canadian  Newsprint 

New  York 

The  cost-earnings  squeeze  be¬ 
ing  experienced  by  nearly  all 
business  has  had  an  especially 
severe  effect  in  recent  years  on 
earnings  of  Canadian  newsprint 
producers,  the  Newsprint  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  has  reported. 
Canada  supplies  the  major  part 
of  the  U.  S.  newsprint  require¬ 
ment. 

“Recent  devaluation  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  dollar  brought  significant 
relief,”  the  committee  said  in 
its  publication,  Newsprint  Facts, 
“but  whether  the  relief  is  tem¬ 
porary  or  longer-term  cannot  be 


Sunday  Editors 
Set  for  Confab 


SCANNING  THE  NEWS — Al  Spiers  (center),  editorial  director  of 
Nixon  Newspapers,  Michi9an  City,  discusses  press  association  news 
stories  with  some  of  the  scholarship  winners  at  the  14th  Annual  Indiana 
University  High  School  Journalism  Institute.  Scholarship  students  and 
the  newspapers  sponsoring  each  are,  from  left,  Robert  Unger,  the  Sul¬ 
livan  Daily  Times;  Paul  Buennagel,  Indianapolis  Star;  James  Kelso, 
Lafayette  Journal  Courier;  Mr.  Spiers,  Institute  instructor;  Tom  Vogt, 
Kokomo  Tribune;  Clayton  Collins,  and  Robert  Furlow,  both  Indianapolis 
Star.  The  "News  Conference,"  first  of  three  Institute  sessions,  stressed 
the  importance  and  evaluation  of  current  issues. 


lassif  ied  on 


Patrone  Appointed 
To  ANPA  Labor  Post 

Appointment  of  Miles  P. 
Patrone  as  Chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  to  succeed  the  late  George 
N.  Dale  was  announced  this 
week  by  President  Irwin  Maier 
with  approval  of  the  ANPA 
Board  of  Directors.  He  will 
assume  office  immediately  in 
charge  of  the  ANPA  Chicago 
office  at  360  North  Michigan 
Ave.  which  serves  members  in 
the  labor  relations  field. 

Mr.  Patrone,  44,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  ANPA  staff  for 
five  years.  He  has  been  assistant 
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Newspaper  Brokers 


FINANCIAL  CONSUITANT 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEICHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


EXPERIENCE  COUNTS  —  We  are 
the  oldest,  active  newapai)er  brokerage 
firm  in  California.  Try  us  GABBERT 
&  HANCOCK.  37fl9-B  Arlington  Ave., 
Riverside,  California. 


YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 


Tfmc/e  3-301 « 
FALFIGH.  N.  C. 

1807  McDonald  lane 


DIAL 

“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker’ 
Kalamazoo.  Michigan.  Phone  349-7422 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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Newspapers  For  Sale 


NEWSPAPEK  SERVICES 
Press  Engineers 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Engraving 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspaiiers.  62o  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

SALES-PITRCHASES-FINANCING 
handle<l  with  discretion.  Publishers 
^rvice.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY  in  booming 
area.  Gross  up  almost  ten  fold  in 
twenty  years.  Only  financially  quali- 
fie<l  should  respond.  Box  121,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

1.  NORTHWEST.  Paid  weekly  and 
shopiier.  Excellent  gross  and  profit. 
Asking  $200,000.  29%  down.  Qualifietl, 
please. 

2.  MIDWEKT.  Exclusive  county  seat. 
Gross  $40,000.  Asking  $60,000  inclwl- 
ing  real  estate. 

3.  CALIFORNIA.  Paid  weekly  and 

shopper.  Gross  exceetls  $78,000.  Ade¬ 
quate  plant.  Asking  $4.7,000.  29% 

down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  600 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 

WESTERN  DAILY,  $20,000  down. 
County  seat  weekly,  only  patter  in 
county.  West.  $14,500  down.  Capital 
gain  weekly,  neetls  energetic  publisher, 
$10,000  down.  California  weekly, 
$15,000  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  News- 
patter  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr,, 
Anaheim,  Calif. 

MICHIGAN  TIMES.  GRAND  RAPIDS 
Weekly  mailing  5,600 — can  double. 
County  pftP.  350,000,  growing  indus¬ 
tries.  Prize  City  progress.  Two  old¬ 
sters  (75)  retiring  for  youth.  Rare 
bargain  $15,000. 

IF  INVESTING  IN  SMALL  DAILY 
and  nee<l  etlitor-publisher,  see  "Career 
Newspatterman”  ad  under  "Situations 
Wantetl-Administrative." 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SiTUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  70c;  2  ®  80c; 
1  ®  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service.  Do 
not  send  irreplaceable  clippinps.  etc.,  in 
response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until  direct 
request  is  made  for  them.  E&P  cannot 
be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressk  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 

4  times  @  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.15;  2  times  @  $1.30;  1 
time  ®  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

E&P  will  not  forward  Individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

$1  OO  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 

display-classified,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 


deadline  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  Tuasdoy,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  (Add  1  line  for 
box  information).  Box  holders'  identities 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the 
right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLaia  2-7050 


$3,000  NET  A  MONTH 

Long  established  paper  in  fast  growing 
residential-industrial  Midwest  suburban 
city.  Publisher's  net  for  5  years  above 
$36,000. 

Paper  exclusive  in  field ;  second-class, 
not  throw-away. 

Down  payment  $50,000,  balance  on  10- 
year  contract.  Price  includes  bank  ac¬ 
count,  all  receivables. 

Write: 

LARRY  TOWE  AGENCY 

Box  247,  Ithaca,  Michigan 


OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 
now  being  offererl  in  South  and  South-  i 
east.  Write  or  call:  Newspaiter  Serv-  , 
ice  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Ave.,  ' 
Panama  City,  Fla. 

SELECT  WEEKLIES 

Ark.  $65M— Neb.  $20M  &  $.50M  ' 

Col.  $7nM— Okla.  $30M  ' 

III  $2.5M— Ore.  $30M 

la.  $45M  &  $68M— S.  Dakota  $20M 
Ks.  $28M  &  $40M— Tex.  $20M  &  $100M  • 

Miss.  $135M— Wash.  $,35M 

Mo.  $65M— Wyo.  $30M 

New  England  $125M 
Midwest  $400M 

M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks.  j 

ESTABLISHED.  freely  -  distributed 
weekly  newspa|)er  for  sale.  Gross  busi¬ 
ness  $200,00(».00  i)cr  annum.  Locate<l  in 
New  Jersey.  Sales  price  $175,000.00. 
Box  148,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  and  job 
shop  grossing  $54,000  locatexi  in  recre¬ 
ation  lake  area  with  new  industry. 
Well  e<iuipi>e<l  plant  proxlucing  unusual 
net  on  a  growing  gross,  $52. .">00.  with 
at  least  50%  cash  reiiuired,  balance 
financexl.  References  and  jirincipals  ' 
only.  Write  Box  146,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher.  j 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


ELGRAMA  MACHINE  —  Wonderful 
Bargain — Type  G-A,  Serial  #212.  Spare 
units  for  all  three  electrical  compon¬ 
ents.  Bought  new  in  1959,  purchase 
price  $12,400.  Line  head  includexl.  Very 
little  wear.  For  sale  due  to  other 
proxluction  change.  Leland  Smith.  Del¬ 
aware  County  Daily  Times,  Chester, 
Pa. 


TWO  WEEKLIEIS,  Chart  Aren  2  and  ' 
3.  down  payments  $22,000  and  $20,000  | 
resixectively.  Publishers  Service,  P.O. 
Box  3132,  Greenslxoro,  N.  C. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  acquire  | 
profitable  New  Jersey  weekly  at  bar¬ 
gain.  Original  owner  21  years,  in  new  | 
ver.ture,  must  take  back  projierty  from  i 
inexperiencexl  buyer.  Sell  cheap  quick  [ 
action.  Previous  earning  $14,000  year,  i 
$10,000  down.  No  plant.  Must  have  [ 
sound  background.  Box  147,  Exlitor  &  i 
Publisher.  i 

Newspapers  Wanted 

WANTED:  A  daily  newspaper.  10,000 
circulation  or  more.  A.  R.  Ho.  e, 
14237  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland-7,  Ohio, 
agent  for  buyer. 

WANT  TO  BUY 

SMALL  DAILY  or  good  weekly,  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  Pacific  Coast,  by  experienced  | 
newspaperman.  Must  be  money-maker  J 
with  potential.  Consider  part  owner¬ 
ship  with  owner  who  wishes  to  retire. 
Send  details.  Confidential,  Box  119, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Job  Offices  For  Sale 

LETTERPRESS  &  OFFSET  PLANT, 
4-man  shop,  established  in  1937,  Now 
doing  $40,000  gross  ann.  Potential  is 
greater.  Owner  wishes  to  retire.  Total 
price  $35,000 — 25%  down — balance  easy 
terms.  For  further  information  write: 
Sulphur  Springs  Press,  P.  O.  Box  8097, 
Tampa  4,  Florida. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
I  Press  Engineers 

!  Newspaper  Press  Installations 

I  MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
j  SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 

I  55-59  Fourth  Street 

Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
I  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  and  SI  PPIJES 
Compttsing  Room 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
LIQUIDATION 

(Location:  Denver,  Colorado) 

MODEL  35.  No.  66,109 

RANGEMASTER,  with  2  wide  90, 

2  wide  72  ch.  mags.  6  molds,  quad-  , 
der,  blower,  saw. 

MODEL  33.  No.  59,260 

RANGEMASTER,  with  4  wide  72  ch. 
mags.  6  molds,  quadder,  blower,  | 
saw. 

MODEL  31,  No.  67,931 

with  4  mags.  4  molds,  quadder,  , 
blower,  saw.  j 

(2)  MODEL  8,  Nos.  53,770  &  63,771  ! 

ea.  with  3  mags.  4  molds,  quadder, 
blower,  saw. 

MODEL  6.  No.  65,451 

with  TTS  keyboard  &  operating 
unit,  4  molds,  blower,  mat  dectector.  ' 

I 

(All  machines  with  electric  pot,  Mar- 
gach  feeder,  AC  motor.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

TTS  EQUIPPED  MODEL  8  right  off  , 
production  line.  Serial  #47969.  Serial 
number  TTS  operating  unit  1381.  Ma-  ' 
chine  can  be  sold  with  3  magazines  or 
less,  4  molds  or  less,  alternating  cast¬ 
ing.  linotype  blower,  microstat  elec-  ' 
trical  pot,  shaffstal  mat  detector. 
Someone  will  make  a  real  steal  here. 
Leland  Smith,  Delaware  County  Daily  | 
Times.  (Chester,  Pa.  i 

WILL  SACRIFICE  1961  Friden  Ad¬ 
juster  Writers  with  12  point,  executive 
type  on  Recorder  and  9  point  galvin  i 
on  the  Reproducer,  including  stands 
and  service  policy — $4,500.  Can  han¬ 
dle  for  10%  down.  Contact  H.  G.  Hatt,  ' 
HA  2-1193,  Evansville,  Ind.  I 

FLOOR  MODEL  SLUT.  SAW,  $95.  , 
Linotype  model  “L"  with  new  fast  j 
screws  and  distributor  bar,  $480.  I 
Twenty  fonts  of  usable  tyixe  -  McF’ar- 
land,  Chelt.,  Cas.,  Cooixer-  from  12-  | 
pt.  to  60-pt. :  500  11x8.  clean  Lino  metal 
pigs.  Make  offer.  Sentinel,  Clare.  I 
Mich.  EV  6-9937. 

. . _  _ _ _ t 

SURPLUS  in  modern  composing  | 

room  equipment:-  ; 

15  Intertyixe  lightweight  90  channel  j 
lower  split  magazines.  j 

30  fonts  Intertyixe  mats,  mostly  short 
fonts,  list  on  re<iuest. 

2  Moxlel  F"  Elrod  casters,  36  pt.  Nos. 
F-4380-E  and  F-2562-G. 

.55  ElroxI  molds. 

Monotyixe  Material  Maker  #14384  gas  i 
pot.  Monomelt,  19  molds. 

Rouse  ixower  miter  on  steel  cab.  ! 

Hacker  Block  Leveller.  ! 

3  HammonxI  Ben  Franklin  saws. 

Miller  Universal  saw  trimmer. 

Rouse  Band  Saw. 

TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois  Inc. 

3312  North  Ravenswood,  Chicago 

-----  ■  -  I 

THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News-  , 
paper  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  I 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
SALES  COMPANY.  113  West  Market 
Street.  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


VARIO-KLISCHOGRAPH 
NO.  K-I8I 

Available  immexliately.  Electric  en¬ 
graver,  complete  with  all  stanxiard  ac- 
cexisories,  60-line  screen  and  line  at- 
Uxchment.  approx.  3  yrs.  olxl.  Available 
as  the  result  of  the  liquiilation  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Indeixenxient  Mechanical 
Department.  Contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
HA  1-5365 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14*  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy. 

FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Press  Room 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
(available  immecdlately) 

24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 

16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

8-pg.  top  deck,  long  frames 
4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
(Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Flquip.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

CLINE  AC  Unit  Controller  with  assxx- 
ciateil  unit  selectxxr  switches,  capable 
of  o|xerating  up  txx  eight  units  and  one 
foliler  at  40  H.P.  |xcr  unit.  Rexiuires 
Cline  AC  unit  xlrive  motors  with  inter¬ 
nal  hyxiraulic  brakes.  Power  supply  208 
volts,  3  phase.  60  cycles.  Rating:  360 
H.P.  To  Ixe  solxl  as  is,  where  is.  on 
first  cxxme,  first  servexl  basis.  Contact 
R.  T.  Bentley.  Omaha  (Nehr.)  World- 
Heralil. 


4  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type  Units,  1  double  folder, 
2^4**  cut-off,  2  quarter  folders,  4  sets 
of  angle  brrs,  1-100  H.P.  AC  C-W 
drive.  Cline  reels,  Cline  Automatic 
Tensions,  trackage,  turntables.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  San  Diego.  Available  now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


GOSS.  28-page  Straightline  Rotary 
press  for  sale.  Stanilarxl  equipment 
with  22%  inch  cut-off.  Physical  conxli- 
tion  of  the  exiuipment  is  gxxoxl.  May 
be  seen  in  oixeration  in  our  plant. 
Mr.  Asa,  Highlanxl  Park  News-Heralxl 
&  Journal,  5722  North  F'iguerxxa,  Los 
Angeles. 


USED  WEB  OFFSET.  This  16-page 
Thatcher  has  Ixeen  a  money-maker. 
Now  we  have  outgrown  it  in  less  than 
two  years.  InstallexI  Nov.  1960.  Grow¬ 
ing  vxxiume  xlemanxis  move  to  larger 
exiuipment.  W.  V,  McKinney,  Tualatin- 
Yamhill  Press,  Hillsboro,  Oregon. 


32  AND  40-PAGE  DUPLEX  Tubular, 
two  sections  in  jumps  of  two  at  a 
time.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903, 
Boise,  Ixlaho. 
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Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —  And  Save 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Press  Room 


Press  Room 


Press  Room 


Press  Room 


SWITCHING  TO 
WEB  OFFSET? 


Trade  in  your 
entire  present  plant 
(or  any  part  of  it) 


ON  THE  1962 

THATCHER 

PACER 


Featuring  .  .  . 


•  The  completely  new  heavy  duty 
“jaw  tyi)e”  precision  folder  that 
out-performs  them  all!! 

•  The  amazinK  new  “dial  set”  syn¬ 
chronization  (first  in  the  field) 
that  eliminates  waste — simplifies 
color  printing — improves  register! 

•  Rugged  construction — Walk  -  thru 
units  —  Dynamic  "Adjusto  -  siieed 
drive  —  Fully  automatic  tensions 
—  Simple  mechanical  controls. 


INLAND  SALES 
AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City  8,  Missouri 
HA  1-5365 

Scaled  bids  will  be  received  in  the  Office 
of  the  Purchasing  Agent,  The  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Mississippi,  University,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  for  the  following: 

One  22x34  Harris  S5L  offset  press  in¬ 
cluding  drive,  and  one  22  x  34  Omaha 
folder  with  motor.  Both  machines  are 
in  good  condition  and  may  be  seen  in 
operation  at  14  Brady  Hall,  University, 
Mississippi,  publishing  the  Daily  Mis- 
sissippian.  These  machines  are  being 
replaced  with  web  equipment  and  will 
be  available  August  16. 

One  Addressograph  machine.  Class  3400 
with  automatic  fee<l. 

One  Addressograph  file  cabinet  for 
plates  for  above  machine,  size  24''x40", 
containing  84  trays. 

Bids  will  l>e  received  on  the  equipment, 
as  is,  where  is,  until  August  7,  1962. 
The  University  reserves  the  right  to 
reject  any  and  all  bids. 


MODEL  B  DUPLEX  PRESS  for  sale. 
Push  button,  variable  speed  drive, 
rollers,  chases  (16  9  col  Hem  or  8 
col  12em).  fixcellent  printer  of  prize¬ 
winning  newspaper.  Must  move  in  late 
August.  Very  reasonable;  as  is,  where 
is!  Easy  removal.  The  WEST  BEND 
NEWS,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin. 
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Now  YOU  can  own  the  press  and 
stereotype  equipment  that  printed  the 
1962  FIRST  PLACE  \A/INNER  IN  THE  I 
APPEARANCE  CONTEST 
for  dally  newspapers  published  in 
cities  of  15,000  to  150,000  population 
sponsored  by  the 
TEXAS  PRESS  ASSOCIATION. 

This  equipment  is  now  in  daily  use  and 
may  be  seen  in  o|)eration  at  the  Denton 
Record-Chronicle.  It  is  being  replaced 
this  fall  by  a  press  with  greater  page 
caiiacity  but  certainly  with  no  better 
quality  printing  capability. 

This  equipment,  all  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  consists  of  the  following: 

Goss  "Straightline”  single  width  press 
-3  decks  plus  color  hump — prints  up 
to  24  pages  collect  with  spot  color  on 
front  and  back  pages  of  both  sections.  ' 
Reversible  cylinders  with  portable  ink 
fountains  permit  printing  full  color  in 
16  page  pai>er.  Set  for  11  pica  column 
width  permitting  use  of  30  inch  paper 
rolls  with  an  8  column  page.  Paper  roll  ' 
width  can  be  increased  easily  if  de-  i 
sired.  22%  inch  cut-off.  i 

Good  supply  of  spare  parts,  including  ' 
about  $1,000  worth  of  new  gears  still 
in  their  factory  packing;  some  extra 
rubber  rollers,  etc. 

45  H.P.  AC  motor  with  5  H.P.  starting 
motor.  Cutler-Hammer  Drive  and  elec¬ 
tric  controller. 

Pony  Autoplate  .  .  .  Sta-Hi  Former 
.  .  .  Curved  Plate  Router  .  .  .  Two 
Portable  Ink  Fountains  ,  ,  .  16  steel 
chases. 

Will  sell  “as  is  where  is”  for  only  ; 
$22,500.00  complete.  Everything  must 
be  moved  in  the  Fall  of  1962. 

Here  is  a  real  opportunity  for  a  pub¬ 
lisher  who  is  ready  to  move  out  of  a 
flat  bed  and  wants  the  best  printing,  , 
most  economical  and  flexible  Rotary 
operation.  For  complete  information 
contact  Riley  Cross.  Publisher,  Denton 
(Texas)  Record-Chronicle,  Phone  382- 
2551. 


SCOTT 
UNIT  &  REEL 
22%  cutoff 
Jones  Tension 
year  1934 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
MUrray  Hill  5-4774 


DUPLEX  MODEL  “A**  now  reduced. 
S-Pajfe  flatlied  Web  newspress  in  su- 
I)erior  condition.  Continuous  factory 
service  since  new.  Westinf?house  varia¬ 
ble  si>ee<i  controls,  comi>lete  with  extra 
rollers  for  8,  6.  or  4-pa(;e  forms.  Rul>- 
.  ber  form  rollers.  14  sinKle-pa^e  and 
2  double-pa)?e  chases,  locking;  bars, 
steel  foot  sticks  and  new  hi-s|>ee<l 
.  quoins.  Must  move  by  Seid.  2S.  Sacri- 
!  fice  for  $7,850  cash.  Sentinel,  Clare,  | 

I  Mich.  EV  6-99.37.  | 

I  GOSS  24-48  page  23-9/16"  with  extra  > 
j  color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  | 
fold;  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive; 

1  Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete  i 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

PRESS  MOTOR  75  H.P..  870  R.P.M., 
Wound  Rotor,  220  or  440  A.C,  Thor- 
ousrhly  Rebuilt,  Rewound.  The  Lima 
Citizen,  Lima,  Ohio. 


WEB  OFFSET: 

"LIPECO" 

is  an  authorized  Thatcher  Pacer  dealer. 
Consult  us  about  newspaper  Offset 
Presses. 

1-Unit  22%"  X  36  Webendorfer  news¬ 
paper  press  with  all  plate-making 
equipment ;  4-unit  Poly  17  x  22  with 
Sheeter  &  Folder. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
FOR  SALE 

24-Page  2  to  1  Standard  Tubular  Press 
16/32  R.  Hoe  double  width  22%"  Unit 
type 

4  Unit  Z  Type  R.  Hoe  22% " 

6  Unit  Arch  Type  Goss  22%" 

6  Unit  Vertical  R.  Hoe  22%  " 

Model  A  Duplex  8-pages 
Model  E  Duplex  8-pages 
Model  AB  Duplex  8-pages 

Delivered,  installed,  guaranteed! 


STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

We  carry  autoplates,  plate  finishers, 
mat  rollers,  melting  pots,  scorchers, 
full-page  flat  casters,  full-page  back 
shavers  &  all  auxiliary  equipment  for 
the  stereotyi>e  room. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 
"UPECO" 

750  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Geneva  8-3744-47-49 


PRESSES  FOR  SALE 

THE  FOLLOWING  PRESSES  ARE  BE¬ 
ING  REPLACED  BY  A  FAIRCHILD 
COLOR  KING  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
AND  ARE  AVAILABLE  NOW  AT 
BARGAIN  PRICES;  ALL  IN  EXCEL¬ 
LENT  CONDITION. 

GOSS  COX-O-TYPE— Serial  #225  —  lo¬ 
cated  Davenport,  Washington — asking 
$7,600.00 

DUPLEX  AB— Serial  #498— located  Indi¬ 
ana — asking  $6,600.00 

2  UNIT  VANGUARD  Web  Offset  Perfec- 
tor,  in  use  3  years,  like  new  condition 
-.-located  Los  Angeles,  California — ask¬ 
ing  $37,000.00 

MANN  61"  X  40"  Sheet  Fed  Offset  — 
located  Toronto.  Ontario  —  asking 
$5,000.00 

Please  contact  E.  P.  Tracht 

FAIRCHILD 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

Fairchild  Drive 
Plainview,  L.  I.,  New  York 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CB  6-3841 


FOR  SALE:  16-page  press,  good;  also, 
2  Goss  16-page  units.  22%"  cut-off,  ex¬ 
cellent,  with  drive.  Publisher,  Evening 
Democrat.  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 


PLANT  LIQUIDATION! 

COMPLETE  PRESS  ROOM 

80  Page  Full  Newspaper  Size  (22% 
Cutoff)  6  Unit  Hoe  Double  Width  Press, 
with  two  detachable  quarter  folders, 
power  paper  roll  hoists,  four  Capco 
single  page  portable  color  fountains 
with  mounting  brackets.  Cline-West- 
inghouse  lOO-lOHP  full  automatic  press 
drive  <-omplete  with  controller,  20  six- 
button  push  button  stations,  for  opera¬ 
tion  on  a  220  volt.  3  phase.  60  cycle 
alternating  current  circuit,  angle  bars, 
paper  roll  shafts  with  chucks,  inking 
rollers  and  bare  roller  stocks  and  all 
other  accessory  items  such  as  tools,  etc. 

PRICED  TO  SELL! 

COMPLETE  STEREO 
DEPARTMENT 
PONY  AUTO-PLATE 

1.  Twelve  (12)  Goss  #40  Form  Tables, 
small  dia.  wheels. 

2.  A  5-Ton  Kemp  obround  stereotyiw 
metal  furnace  with  immersion  gas 
burners,  temperature  control  and 
two  (2)  industrial  carburetors. 

3.  A  wood  hand  operate*!  metal  pump 
with  |>ony  spout. 

4.  A  wood  Pony  Auto  plate  machine 
complete  with  vacuum  hack  and 
vacuum  pump. 

5.  Spee<l  products  electric  curved  mat¬ 
rix  scorcher. 

6.  A  Goss  #42-A  Chipping  Block. 

7.  A  Goss  #5.5-B  Serial  #217  curved 
router  complete. 

8.  A  Sta-Hi  Masterformer  complete. 

9.  A  Sta-Hi  Finaltrim. 

10.  A  Goss  #68-F  Flat  Router,  Serial 
#64. 

11.  A  Goss  #68-E  combination  saw  and 
trimmer.  Serial  #18. 

PRICED  TO  SELL! 


Also  Hammond  Electric  Page 
Storage  Cabinet 

NEWS.  INC. 

7119  Harrisburg  Blvd. 
Houston,  Texas  WA  3-1671 


Stereotype 

STA-HI  Master  A  C  Former. 

A  C  motor  drives  30,  40,  50,  75  HP. 

%  folders,  curve<l  routers. 

G.  C.  Oxford,  Bo.x  903,  Boise,  Idaho 

HAMMOND  Hi-8i)ee<l  router  planer, 
almost  new,  $495,  Sentinel,  Clare, 
Mich.  EV  6-9037. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42n<l  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Linotyiies  Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y- 

6  OR  S  UNIT  PRESS.  2  Fol.lera, 
Color  Facilities.  Reels,  Tensions  & 
Pasters.  Delivery  about  12  months. 
John  Griffiths  (io.,  420  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

USED  LUDLOW  AND  ELROD  in  good 
condition.  Please  furnish  desscriptions 
and  quotations  to  Atec  Corporation, 
1518  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  or 
call  KI  6-1900. 
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I  If  you  seek  a  job  —  or  wish  to  further  your  career 

!  Consult  these  'HELP  WANTED'  opportunities 


Administrative 

MIDWEST  OFFSET  DAILY  and  job 
shop  needs  business  manaKer.  A  real 
opportunity  I  Box  122,  Editor  &  Pulj- 
lisher. 

Circulation 

CTRCfLATION  MANAGER  for  4,000 
6-day  daily.  Should  l>e  younK,  enthusi¬ 
astic,  promoter.  Challentre  for  man 
wanting  to  step  up.  Send  resume, 
references.  Daily  Midway  Driller,  Taft, 
Calif. 

CIR.  MANAGER  IN  ALASKA  Prefer 
ambitious  yount;  man  ex|)erience<l  ABC 
who  can  stay  on  top  lO-M  circulation 
non-com|>etitive  market  and  also  work 
part-time  in  advertisinj;  or  i)romotion. 
Write:  Publisher.  Fairbanks  Daily 

News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

SEAMS  BURSTING.  Northern  New 
Enttland  6, .'did  daily  seeks  live-wire  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Must  l)e  promntion- 
mindol.  No  job  for  chair  warmer. 
Goo<l  salary.  Isinus,  I>enefit8.  Write  all 
in  first  letter.  Bo.x  130,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Classified  Advertisinfi 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER-Meclium  6- 
day  P.M.  Daily  seekinR  man  who  prob¬ 
ably  is  assistant  Classified  Manager 
now  anil  wants  to  move  up.  Must  have 
ideas,  experience  and  a  desire  to  grow 
with  us.  Gissl  salary,  car  expense  and 
Imnus.  Air-mail  references  and  resume 
to:  Mr.  Les  Hayes.  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  Merceil  Sun-Star,  P.  O.  Box 
7.39,  Merceil,  California. 

Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

Experienced,  talenteil  and  ambitious 
advertising  men  for  a  Florida  Daily. 
Extremely  nice  living  conditions.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  incentive  Imnus  commensurate 
with  talent  and  ability  offered.  Only 
top-quality  men  will  lie  considered. 
Send  complete  resume  and  references. 
All  inquiries  will  be  treated  confi¬ 
dentially  and  acknowleilgeil. 

Box  1892,  Editor  &  Publisher 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  ag¬ 
gressive  sales-miniled  manager  for  two 
weekly  newspaiiers  in  scenic  nonmetro- 
politnn  Southern  California  area.  Part 
of  larger  group  with  prosi>ects  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Man  we  want  must  be  a 
self-starter,  proiluce  advertising  and 
circulation  through  hard  work,  ideas 
and  iiersonal  selling  in  competitive 
market.  Job  open  immediately.  Write 
Box  1924,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

advertising  sales  manager  all 
^visions  (circulation  about  200,000). 
West  Coast  area.  Must  have  riroven 
record,  preferably  on  a  2nd  or  3rd 
paper.  Promotion  exiierience  helpful. 
Moving  expense  assistance.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate  gooil  family  city.  Strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  1960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  NAT'L  advertising  DEPT. 
excellent  opportunity  for  the 
right  man.  To  call  on  national  ac¬ 
counts  for  metro|K>litan  Bay  Area 
newsi)aper.  Must  be  able  to  assume  ac¬ 
count  responsibility  immediately.  This 
IS  a  solid  position  with  a  future.  Send 
resume  and  state  minimum  salary  re¬ 
tirement.  Our  employees  know  of  this 
sd.  Box  1955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

display  salesman  needed  now  on 
25,000  West  Coast  daily  in  group  of 
•even.  Top  figure  for  top-notch  sales¬ 
man  :  a  iiermanent  job  on  excellent 
staff:  best  working  conditions.  Excell¬ 
ent  living  in  ^uthern  California 
coastal  climate.  Full  resume  to:  Ken¬ 
neth  Murphy.  Advertising  Director. 
Star-Free  Press,  Ventura,  Calif. 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  neetlerl  by  Sep¬ 
tember  1st.  5,000  daily,  northern  Iowa. 
Good  copy  and  layout — must  lie  strong 
seller.  Salary  and  lionus  plan.  Give 
details  first  letter.  Box  105,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  ADVERTISING  Salesman  with 
minimum  one-year’s  exiierience  on 
daily  needed  for  Midwest  daily.  Salary 
commission,  fringes.  Plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  hanl-working  self-starter. 
Write:  Box  1925,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN :  gcMal  op- 
Iiortunity  for  young  man  looking  for 
a  chance  to  grow  .  .  .  50.000  daily  in 
Chart  Area  11.  Sales,  layout  and  copy 
exiierience  a  must.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  your  ability.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume,  with  picture,  to  Box 
132,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 


THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 

has  an  oiiening  for  versatile,  exiieri- 
enced  ailvertising  salesman.  Good  lay¬ 
out  ability  and  a  proven  record  on 
new  business  and  over-all  lineage  pro¬ 
duction  are  imixirtant.  Expamling  mar¬ 
ket  area.  Job  offers  excellent  opisir- 
tunity.  employee  lienefits.  Send  detailed 
exiierience  and  iiersonal  <lata  resume 
to: 

Personnel  Dept. 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 

Sacramento-4  California. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman 
who  seeks  new  challenge  in  growing 
area.  Must  have  exiierience  with  top 
Iinsluction  record,  strong  on  layouts 
and  ambition.  Top  salary  plus  bonus 
to  qualified  man.  Write  or  phone  for 
interview.  Position  o|ien  now !  David 
H.  Clymer,  The  El  Dorado  Times.  El 
Ilorado,  Kansas. 

Editorial 

CONNECTICUT  NEWSPAPER  would 
like  to  interview  young,  alert,  intelli¬ 
gent  reiiorter  who  would  like  to  help 
make  a  good  paper  better.  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  heavy  fringes,  opportunity  to  see 
ideas  accepted,  time  and  space  to  de¬ 
velop  complete  stories.  Please  include 
full  background,  present  salary,  ex¬ 
pected  salary,  availability,  particular 
interests  in  first  letter.  Bo.x  1887,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

REPORTERS- 

DESKMEN 


An  expanding:  metropolitan  morn* 
ing  newspaper  has  immediate  open* 
ings  for  a  few  quality  r^^porters* 
rewrite  men  and  copy  readers. 

If  you  have  five  years*  experience, 
the  startintc  pay  on  these  jobs  will 
l»e 

$170.00  A  WEEK 

We  encourage  applications  from 
I  young  men  in  the  South  and  Mid- 
1  west  who  are  interested  in  a  profit- 

i  able  and  secure  career  in  Journa¬ 

lism. 

These  jobs  must  be  filled  by  Au¬ 
gust  1.5th.  Write  or  wire  immedi¬ 
ately  to  arrange  an  interview  to 
Box  1935,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  re- 
;  porter  or  all-around  news  room  man 
‘  with  Rocky  Mountain  A.M.  daily.  Good 
:  hunting,  fishing  country.  Every  o|i- 
*  Iiortunity  to  progress  with  growing 
i  group.  Give  full  information  to  Box 
1916,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  8,000  six-day  p.m. 
daily  south-western  Mich.  Desk  experi¬ 
ence  desirable  but  can  use  man  with 
solid  news  background.  State  all  first 
letter.  Niles  Daily  Star,  Niles,  Mich. 

COPYREADER — Large  national  maga¬ 
zine  publishe<l  in  New  York  City  wants 
exiierience<l  copyreader  with  college 
education.  Excellent  pay.  No  night 
work.  Box  100,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  COPYREADER  with  wire  news  ex- 
i  perience.  New  Jersey  daily  in  New 
I  York  metropolitan  area.  Box  125,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 

i  EDITOR  for  Chart  Area  12  competitive 
;  suburban  daily  where  existing  fine  de- 
,  partment  ne^s  mature,  extierienced 
direction.  Start  at  $10,500  annually. 
Full  details  first  letter.  Box  115,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

I  EDITOR.  MANAGING 

Nat'l  bus.  mag.;  NY  Metro  area;  top 
oppty;  6-fig  sal ;  detailed  resume  Box 
I  EP  1701  125  W  41  St.,  NY  36.  NY. 

I  GENERAL  NETWS  REPORTER,  male, 
exiierienced,  for  New  Jersey  daily  in 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  Box  123, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

NEWS  EDITOR  wanted  for  6,300  daily. 
Chart  Area  8.  Here's  a  job  with  a 
future  for  a  man  with  initiative  and 
imagination,  a  good  background  of 
reporting  experience  and  capable  of 
directing  news  staff,  Box  1940,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

ONE  WOMAN— ONE  MAN:  Need  two 
good  staffers  immecliately  for  one  of 
California’s  largest  paid  circulation 
weeklies.  Experiencecl  woman’s  page 
editor  and  sports  e<litor  with  imagina¬ 
tion  and  ideas.  Send  resume.  Box  102, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  immediate  opening  on 
15,000  upstate  New  York  afternoon 
daily.  Five-day  work  week,  good  bene¬ 
fits,  pleasant  working  conditions.  Tell 
all — education,  experience,  draft  status, 
salary  range,  etc. — in  letter  to  Box 
104,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  being  transferred 
to  another  paper  in  our  organization. 
Position  open  early  August.  Good  start¬ 
ing  pay,  working  conditions.  Contact: 
Gordon  C.  Dix,  Crescent-News,  De¬ 
fiance,  Ohio. 

SPORTS  EDITOR :  2-3  years’  experi¬ 
ence:  lay  out  own  pages,  cover  all 
sports.  Excellent  hunting,  fishing  area. 
Box  1958,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  MISSOURI  DAILY,  17,000  and 
growing,  college  town,  needs  exi)eri- 
enced  local  copy  man  who  can  edit, 
work  with  reporters  to  tighten  and 
improve  writing.  Excellent  opportuni¬ 
ty  on  established  paper  with  changing 
ideas.  Many  fringe  l)enefits.  State 
salary,  experience,  references,  health. 
Box  1950.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  REPORTER  for  semi-weekly  of 
5M  circulation  in  Chart  Area  2.  Fine 
college  town  with  good  churches  and 
schools.  Want  young  man  who  can 
report  with  enthusiasm  and  integrity 
and  eventually  work  into  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher.  Photo  exiierience  helpful  but  not 
essential.  Give  references,  experience 
and  salary  desire<l.  Your  reply  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR,  experienced,  for  14,000 
California  6-<lay  daily.  Mild  coastal 
climate — excellent  growth.  Bill  Misslin, 
I  Managing  Editor,  Santa  Maria  (Calif.) 

!  Times. 


ATT’N:  J-SCHOOL  GRADS.  We  need 
1  one  combo-spts-rptr. -photo. -man.  Ex- 
'  citing  New  England  town  with  prox- 
i  imity  to  N.  Y.  and  local  intellectual 
I  events.  Must  be  willing  to  give  all. 
I  Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Call 
;  or  write  Stratford  News,  Stratford, 
I  Conn.,  DR  8-7328. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  A.M.  of  20-M,  near 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  has  opening  for  1 
young,  imaginative  reporter.  Send  I 
resume  with  headshot  to  Box  1885,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EXPANSION  OF  STAFF  opens  two  | 
reporter  positions,  one  part-time  on  ' 
sports,  on  growing  daily.  Prefer  Mid- 
westerner.  Write  Franklin  Rogers,  Edi¬ 
tor,  Free  Press,  Mankato,  Minn. 


NEWS  EDITOR  —  for  Ohio  six-day  j 
evening  newspaper  of  9,000  ABC  cir¬ 
culation  in  County  Seat  city  of  15,000. 
Judgment,  spee<l  and  accuracy  are  the  ! 
requisites  for  this  position,  with  pay-  | 

;  ment  to  match  your  ability.  Box  1912, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  REPORTER.  Must  have  at  least  year’s  i 
experience  behind  him.  J  grad  pre-  | 
ferred.  Lively,  sound  and  voluminous  j 
production  are  requirements  in  this  | 
fast-growing,  bustling  U.S.  city.  Daily 
News,  Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


Six-day  northern  Ohio  evening  paper, 
because  of  staff  expansion,  has  several 
openings.  SPORTS  EDITOR;  STATE 
EDITOR:  and  BUSINESS  INDUSTRY 
&  LABOR  REPORTER.  Phone  or 
write  to  Pete  Stevenson,  Managing 
Eklitor,  Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria, 
Ohio. 
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HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


AGtiRESSIVE  EDITOR  for  Eastern 
Indiana  weekly  in  imiustrial  town  of  ^ 
3100.  Ideal  situation  for  husliand  and 
wife  team,  be^al  news|ia|)er.  official  ' 
Demix'rat  orRan  of  county.  No  shop 
problems.  Now  printe<l  letterpress. 
Could  Ro  offset.  Write  RivinR  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Graphic  PrintinR  Company, 
Portland,  Indiana.  i 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  ex|>eri- 
enced,  alert,  versatile,  s|>orts-mindeiI 
man  for  very  siM)rts-minde<l  town. 
Complete  make-u|i  of  paRes  and  daily 
column  re<iuire<l.  Send  backRi'ound  to: 
R.  W.  Calvert,  Box  230,  Mesa,  Ari¬ 
zona. 


HELP  Vi  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Salesmen 


COPYREADER  —  prefer  fully  exi>eri- 
ence<l  man  for  universal  desk,  a.m.  j 
paiier.  Imme<liate  and  excellent  ojiiKir- 
tunity  with  roo<1  salary,  top  employe 
benefits,  3i>-hour  week.  Reply  in  strict 
confidence  to  Personnel  Director,  News-  ! 
Journal  Company,  WilminRton,  Dela- 


MEDIUM  DAILY  seeks  lieRinner  s|x)rts 
writer  with  J-DeRree  or  some  expeii- 
ence.  Go<mI  startinR  salary.  Write:  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor,  Nesvs-Tribune,  Galves¬ 
ton.  Texas. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN  familiar  with 
usual  local  l)eats.  Some  simrts,  fea¬ 
tures,  willinR  to  learn  what  he  doesn't 
know  and  to  "double  in  brass.”  Must 
drive  and  have  car.  GrowinR  daily  in 
resort  and  colleRe  section  of  Northeast 
Penna,  Write  (lualifications,  exixrience 
and  anticiiiated  salary.  The  Daily 
Record,  StroudsburR,  Penna. 


NEWSPAPER 

FEATURE 

SALESMAN 


COPYREADER  —  fast,  accurate,  ex- 
I>erienced.  imaRinative.  for  lively 
Eastern  capital  city  afternoon  daily. 
3127.50  for  .5-year  man  or  l>etter.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  135,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  -  SECURITY  on 
to|)-fliRht.  aRRressive  weekly  in  live, 
sm:ill  city,  for  honest-to-Rixxlness. 
imaRinative  newsman.  Me<lical-hospital 
insurance,  free  life  insurance.  ARRres¬ 
sive  iKtlicy.  ConRenial  associates.  Top 
salary  to  top  man.  Write  A.  C.  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Star-Herald,  Luverne,  Minn. 


THE 

BROOKLYN 

EAGLE 


We  want  an  exiierienced  newspaiier 
man  to  contact  important  editors  of 
leadinR  daily  newspapers  in  U.  S.  sell- 
inR  top  rankinR  features.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  one  who  knows  fea¬ 
tures  and  their  value.  Car  and  travel 
necessary.  Office  in  NYC.  Applications 
confidential.  Give  experience  and  start¬ 
inR  salary  in  first  letter.  Box  108,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


now  staffing 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 


FAST  -  GROWING.  PROGRESSIVE 
DAILY  near  Los  AnReles  is  seekinR 
younR,  exiwrienced  rei>orter.  Must  have 
BA  deRree,  and  at  least  two  years’ 
experience.  If  you  can  demonstrate 
ability  to  write  clearly  and  accurately, 
send  resume  an<l  clips  to  Box  140, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


STAFFING  NEW  WEEKLY 
EDITORL4L  and  advertisinR  itositions 
wide  oiien  on  new  southern  Westches¬ 
ter  County.  N.  Y.  weekly.  Write  fullest 
details  S|>ecifyinR  availability  and  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  145.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  DAILY  in  RrowinR  South¬ 
eastern  WashinRton  nee<ls  ex|ierienced 
Top  General  Staff  reiKirter.  Please  air¬ 
mail  iiersonal  data,  exiterience  and 
references  to  Donald  A.  PuRnetti. 
ManaRinR  E<litor.  Tri-City  Herald, 
Kennewick,  WashinRton.  All  replies 
confidential. 


TOP  REPORTING  JOB  in  Vermont. 
EI.\|>erience<l,  resourceful  newsman  for 
coveraRe  of  state  Rovernment,  includ- 
inR  LeRislature.  PrestiRe,  oiiortunity 
for  man  who  can  handle  it.  Box  151!. 
Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


in  all 

departments 

130  Pierrepont  St., 
Brooklyn  I ,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical 


PUBLISHER,  36,  with  16  years'  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  to  publish,  assist  or 
manaRe  20,000  or  larRer  daily  in 
South.  Proven  record,  excellent  news¬ 
paper  references.  ARRressive,  enthusi¬ 
astic,  dynamic  manaRement,  Ability  to 
increase  advertisinR,  circulation  and 
profits,  increase  production,  or  ui>Rrade 
news  department.  Experience  and 
traininR  in  all  phases — metro  to  small 
dailies.  For  resume  and  references: 
Box  1774,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Reporter 
for  Reneral  coveraRe  and  some  desk 
work  on  18.0(10  circulation  paper.  Call, 
wire  or  write:  A.  R.  Sicuro  for  inter¬ 
view.  The  iihone  is :  AX  6-64:18. 
Record-Courier,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  DRDER  FDRM 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

By 

Insert  my  classified  ad  for 

Classification 

COPY:  _ 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


"Situations  Wanted"  and  "Newspapers  For  Sale"  payable  with  order 
(See  classified  rate  structure) 


i  WANTED :  Ail-around  back  shop  man 
I  to  become  comixtsinR  room  workinR 
I  foreman.  Requirements:  experience  and 
i  know-how  in  mechanical  departments, 
j  Rootl  ideas  about  efficiency  and  practi¬ 
cal  supervision.  Midwest  daily  has  ex-  I 
cellent  plant,  equipment  and  workinR  i 
conditions:  outstandinR  opportunity  for  i 
riRht  man.  Give  traininR,  experience  ' 
i  and  Reneral  backRround  in  letter  to  | 
I  Box  1939,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  or  Comptroller 
with  over  thirty  years  well  balanced 
newspaper  and  newspaper  association 
experience.  Available  now.  Area  un¬ 
important,  Box  1941,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN  wanted  to  ! 
manaRe  crews  o|>eratinR  8-paRe  Duplex  ! 
and  12-i>aRe  Rotary.  Ekimonton  Sun,  1 
Eldmonton,  Allierta,  Canada. 


CAREER  NEWSPAPERMAN,  37, 
seeks  editor-publisher  post  small  daily. 
Midwest.  Buy  stock  from  increases. 
Newsside  to  ^itor  small  dailies,  adside 
to  director.  Now  director  50,000  daily. 
Box  1938,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Miscellaneous 


FREE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huRe  house  orRan  market.  4.000 
company  maRazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  fur  sinRie  pictures  and 
captions.  Free  Information.  Gebbie 
Press,  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER  AND/OR  EDITOR.  Now 
in  Florida.  20  years’  experience.  Arc 
36.  KnowledRe  ali  departments,  front 
and  back.  Know  commercial  printinR. 
pricinR.  Weekly-daily.  Successful  record 
of  makinR  weak  papers  stronR  and 
stronR  papers  stronRer.  Box  114,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Photofiraphy 


PUBLISHER  OF  WEEKLY  CHAIN 
has  consummated  sale,  seeks  place  as 
publisher's  assistant.  Editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  25-M  daily  for  10 
years.  Box  1934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  experienced,  for 
14,000  California  6-day  daily  Mild 
coastal  climate — excellent  Rrowth.  Bill 
Misslin,  ManaRinR  Elditor,  Santa  Maria 
(Calif.)  Times. 


LOST  TWO  TOP  JOBS  when  publish¬ 
ers  sold  paiiers  profitably.  Assistant 
publisher,  manaRinR  e<litor  with  10 
years’  exiwrience  all  departments.  Pre¬ 
fer  news  side.  Family.  J-DeRree.  Seek 
post  with  future.  Box  131,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


Public  Relations 


('.artoonists 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Opportunity  for  creative  writer  and 
thinker  with  major  coriwration  hea<l- 
!  quartered  in  Northeast  Ohio.  Hatulle 
I  wide  variety  of  assi^enments,  including 
I  product  publicity,  business  writing;. 

I  press  relations,  si>ecial  promotions. 
Solid  newspa|>er,  wire  service  or  mat;a> 
zine  back};round  require<l:  public  rela> 
tions  ex|>erience  helpful.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  exi)erience.  Send  com¬ 
plete  information  in  first  letter.  All 
replies  strictly  confidential.  Box  149, 
E<iitor  &  Publisher. 


CONSERVATIVE  seeks  editor  with 
backbone.  Meat-ax  or  pin,  anyway  you 
want  it.  Samples  on  request.  Box 
1922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  LECTURER  offers  l.'r'/r 
for  top-notch  publicist.  Box  1961, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


UNHAPPY  IN  YOUR  JOB?  “NER’* 
describes  hundretls  of  $7,000-$35,000 
new  Executive  job  oiieninK:^  monthly. 
Get  free  copy.  National  Employment 
Re|)orts,  105  W.  Adams,  830-5,  Chi¬ 
cago  3. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  Schotd 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotyiie,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


Circulation 


CTRCULATION  MANAGER  past  10 
years  seeks  rewardinR  challenRe.  Com¬ 
petitive  and  combination  experience. 
Solid  promoter  of  sales-service-collec- 
tions.  Able  administrator  and  office 
manaRer.  Prefer  medium  daily.  Box 
1932,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeks  chal¬ 
lenRe  and  opportunity  in  South.  (21) 
years'  experience  Daily,  Sunday  and 
Combinations.  Complete  knowledRe  of 
circulation  details,  ABC,  Little  mer¬ 
chant.  Excel  in  promotion  with  resuits. 
Personnel  and  office  manaRement.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed.  Resume  and  references 
on  request.  Box  107,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  14 
years’  experience  all  phases  desires  to 
move  up.  Consider  top  spot  from  10,000 
up  or  other  on  larRe  paper  West  of  the 
Mississippi.  Salary  plus  bonus  for  re¬ 
sults.  Available  30  days  from  inter¬ 
view  and  aRreement.  For  details  write 
Box  1947,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Advertising 

Circulation 

Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 

Publicity 

Management 


lU 


Circulation 


WRITE  ME 

YOU  MAY  HIT  THE  CIRCULATION 
JACKPOT  I  I  have  a  good  job  but  a 
publisher  (or  group  of  publishers)  with 
the  right  offer  would  attract  me.  My 
circulation  background  is  broad :  Tele¬ 
phone-Boy  Sales;  Junior- Adult  Mer¬ 
chant;  Community  Promotions;  Per¬ 
sonnel  Training;  a  creative  resourceful 
spirit ;  a  flair  for  building  goodwill. 
Any  group  of  weeklies/smaller  dailies 
with  a  nee<l  and  a  desire  to  grow,  write 
today  to  arrange  an  early  meeting.  Box 
1923,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  exi>eri- 
enceil  all  phases  desires  tup  or  gcKxl 
second  iKisition  with  progressive  com¬ 
pany.  Available  Sept.  1st.  Interview 
now!  Age  41.  Box  13.S,  E<litor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


I'M  HAPPY  and  the  publisher  is 
happy,  but  my  wife  says  I  must  earn 
more  money.  So.  I  must  give  up  my 
nice  soft  job  as  circulation  manager 
of  a  small  morning  and  evening  daily. 
I  know  thoroughly.  ABC,  carrier, 
newsstands,  street  sales,  mail  room, 
trans|K)rtation,  everything  about  circu¬ 
lation.  If  you’ve  got  a  tougher  circula¬ 
tion  job  write  me.  I’ll  furnish  resume 
and  references.  Box  143,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  13  years’ 
experience.  Complete  classifle<l  know¬ 
how.  Best  of  references.  Chart  Area 
10  or  12.  'Write  Box  116,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED  aa8sifie<l 
Manager  showing  gains  of  12  to  18% 
over  last  year.  Marrie<l,  age  39,  thir¬ 
teen  years’  newspaper  background.  De¬ 
sire  to  relocate  in  Midwest,  or  one  of 
Western  states.  Box  1931,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  late  30’s, 
with  1,")  years'  experience  -sales  to 
management-  100,000  -b  pajiers.  Some 
retail  and  other  new8pai)er  business 
exiwrience,  comiietitive  and  combina¬ 
tion.  Consider  assistant’s  s|)ot  on  larger 
oiieration.  Can  guarantee  knowle<lge, 
hard  work  and  loyalty.  Box  144,  Bklitor 
&  Piildisher. 


SHARP.  ACXIRESSIVE  young  man 
(2.'))  wants  classifie<l  managership  and^ 
or  sales  |>nsition  in  Calif,  or  Oregon. 
Has  metrnix>litan  ex|)erience  and  know¬ 
how.  Will  trade  $$  for  future.  Box 
141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Thirteen  years’  experience  with 
mets  and  small  dailies.  Can  take 
complete  charge  of  department — 
National,  Retail  and  Classified,  Age 
39.  family  man,  college  grad.  Now 
ad  director  for  Calif,  daily.  Seeks 
challenging  opportunity  with  daily 
in  or  out  of  California, 

For  resume  or  interview — 

Box  1917  E<litor  &  Publisher 

COMPLACENT  I’M  NOTl  Want  out  of 
•oft  spot  in  blind  alley.  14  years’  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  with  dailies  to  75M. 
including  ad  manager  small  daily.  Now 
top  salesman.  College.  BuAd  courses. 
M,  married.  Can  lead,  train,  SELL. 
Ready  for  manager’s  job  me<)ium  daily 
preferably  Southwest  or  Midwest.  Box 
1942.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Editor  &  publisher 


Display  Advertising 

"TUNE  UP  YOUR  STAFF’  with  a 
new  Display  Ad  Manager,  age  38. 
Presently  retail  manager  in  ,30,090 
class;  14  years’  experience  100,000 
class  newspaper  in  retail  and  national. 
College,  family  man.  Resume.  Prefer 
Midwest  hut  not  mandatory.  Box  1948, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  (32)  aggressive  Retail  Ad  Man¬ 
ager  on  90,000  daily  in  Chart  Area 
:  5  desires  a  change  with  a  future  and 
possibilities  of  making  $10,000  plus. 
Ten  years’  experience  in  newspaper — 
classifle<l,  general  and  retail.  A  proven 
I  promoter  and  “go-getter."  Let  me 
prove  I  can  lead  men  in  a  sound  pro¬ 
gram  of  growth  on  your  paper.  Write 
^x  113,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING  GAL.  tire<l  of  snow, 
wants  Florida  Gulf  job  with  advance¬ 
ment.  Exi)erience<l  newspaiier  adver¬ 
tising  sales,  layout,  copy;  sjiecialir.e 
f<HKl,  footwear,  menswear,  drug 
(chain),  department  store,  real  estate, 
shopping  center.  Available  October  1. 
Box  1 12,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St..  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  23,  ready 
for  work  anywhere  in  East — reporting 
or  PR.  Daniel  Weissman,  75  Pine¬ 
apple  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 


REPORTER.  FEATURE  WRITER.  24. 
Military  complete*!.  B.A..  M.A.  in 
August,  J-minor  Looks  forward  to  be¬ 
ginning  September  1.  Intellectual  ca¬ 
pacity,  cultural  interests,  sport  knowl¬ 
edge.  Seeks  job  on  progressive  daily. 
Box  1896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  —  Mature,  cap¬ 
able,  long-experienced  deskman  seeks 
wire  editing  post  with  solid  future  on 
daily  in  Chart  Areas  6,  7.  8  or  10. 
College  degree,  family,  best  references. 
Box  1905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Sn-YEAR  OLD  MANAGING  EDITOR 
of  small  daily  wants  to  go  big-time. 
Box  1894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

’54  J-SCHOOL  GRADUATE.  Capable, 
versatile,  deskman.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
2.  6.  Family.  Box  101,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MAN  whose  ability  brought  him  city 
editorship  of  medium  daily  in  only  three 
years  wants  writing  and/or  editing  i 
job  nearer  New  England  home.  Box 
1959,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

NOTE:  TO  WEEKLIES 
AND  SMALL  DAILIES 
CHIEF  EDITORIAL  WRITER  of 
major  daily  ;  has  had  railio  and  weekly 
experience;  expert  at  news,  columns,  ; 
opinion,  features,  editing,  and  make¬ 
up;  college  grad;  syndicated  writer; 
former  teacher  of  writing;  has  had 
his  fill  of  smog  and  big-city  rat  race ; 
seeks  weekly  e<litorship  in  rural  area 
or  editorial  writing  job  on  small  daily; 
is  not  seeking  retirement,  hut  change; 
can  make  your  paper  distinctive  and 
prize-winning;  has  been  with  present 
employer  12  years  and  could  stay  12 
more;  will  take  cut  in  salary  to  get 
right  location.  Chart  Areas  7.  8,  10,  11, 
12  preferred.  Box  1936,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER 

What  editor  aware  of  the  importance 
of  a  goo<l  outdoor  writer  on  his  staff 
needs  one  by  start  of  school  year?  Cur¬ 
rent  Bureau  Chief  with  five  years’ 
I  solid  news  writing  while  stressing  fea- 
I  tures  wants  work  only  as  conservation 
(green  space),  hunting,  fishing,  boating 
writer.  Good  references  and  no  free- 
I  loader  or  pseudo  simrtsman.  Box  1937, 

■  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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OLD  AFRICA.  OLD  RUSSIA  hand 
journalist  desires  employment  where 
his  knowledge  hoth  places  could  be 
useful.  Box  117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
two  years’  experience  on  small  daily 
seeks  chance  for  advancement  in  Chart  . 
Area  7.  Box  106,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ] 

SOUTHERN  WHITE  GIRL  stranded  | 
in  Chicago  wili  accept  bus  ticket  South 
from  right  publisher.  Lots  of  news-  | 
paper  know-how,  but  not  enough  physi-  i 
cal  stamina  for  Chicago’s  equal  rights  j 
standards.  Box  109,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  ’ 
lisher.  | 

WOMAN  EDITOR,  capable,  experi-  ! 
enced,  currently  employed  CTiart  Area  ' 
1,  seeks  change.  Available  within  60 
days.  Can  take  full  charge.  Box  1943,  i 
Eklitor  &  Publisher.  I 

WRITER  PAR  EXCELLENCE!  Ex-  I 
perienced  weekly  newspaper  editor;  j 
also  dailies  as  reporter,  feature  writer,  | 
columnist.  Mature  idea  man.  Travel  j 
anywhere.  Accustomed  to  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Box  1930,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CANADIAN,  fast  versatile  writer,  8  i 
years’  desk  work,  features.  Prefer  ' 
Chart  Areas  4.  9.  H.  G.  Classen.  420 
Hinton  Ave.,  Ottawa  3,  Ont.,  Canada.  | 


DESKMAN .  Comiwtent,  mature,  wide-  \ 

^  ly  experienced  newsman  wants  to  join  i 
progressive  growing  daily  in  Chart 
Areas  2.  6,  '7,  8.  10.  University  Grail, 
family,  top  references.  Box  1.33,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

EMPLOYER  WANTED  with  success¬ 
ful  newspaiier.  Must  lie  honest,  ambi- 
1  tious,  deilicated  to  community  interest;  | 
!  who  wants  to  provide  solid  local  news.  ' 
art  and  eilitorials,  by  woman  eilitor  i 
five  years’  with  weeklies;  12  years’  | 
'  with  county-seat  daily  as  reisirter-pho-  ^ 
'  tographer.  Box  1.39,  Editor  &  Pub-  : 
lisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTING  or  women’s 
page.  Personable  young  woman,  Eng-  ! 
lish  A.B.,  active  on  school  paiiers.  (Jo 
wherever  there’s  opiKirtunity  to  learn  . 
and  advance.  Box  128,  Editor  &  Puti- 
li.sher. 


RECENT  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY 
WOMAN  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE 
available  immediately.  Desires  work  as 
reiiorter  and/or  feature  writer  within 
the  Los  Angeles.  San  Diego,  etc.,  i 
Calif,  area.  Single.  Write:  I.  Douglas.  ' 
816  No.  18th  St..  Milwaukee  .3,  Wis. 

SPECIALIST  STATE  DESK  or  bu¬ 
reau:  16  years’  exiierience  all  phases 
in  all  sizes  paiiers.  including  overseas  ’ 
tour  :  wants  to  make  connection  where  ' 
he  can  build,  preferably  in  comiietitive 
area.  Prefer  West.  Box  129,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  I 

SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER ;  siiorts 
exiierience;  some  general.  College 
grail:  age  25.  Will  locate.  Box  136, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR, 

GOING  ON  VACATION? 

Let  me  sub  for  you  .  .  . 
two,  three  weeks  (or  more). 
Thoroughly  exiierienceil.  mature,  com¬ 
pletely  ileiiendable  eilitor,  former  puli- 
lisher.  Newspaper,  other  references. 
Mmlerate  fee.  S.  Lilierman.  .342  4th 
Ave.,  Westwooil.  (Bergen  County) 
N.  J.  Also  giKsl  at  trouble-shooting 
weekly  problems. 

WOMAN.  EXPERIENCED,  wants  to 
change  to  job  on  industrial  or  com¬ 
pany  paiier.  Southwest  preferreil.  Box 
126,  Blitor  &  Publisher.  ' 


Free  Lance 


.  NEWS,  E'EATURES.  PHOTOS  on  Ja¬ 
maica,  West  Indies.  Independence  cele¬ 
brations  Aug.  6-13  and  Caribbean 
Games,  Aug.  11-25  in  Kingston.  O.  A. 
Kirkpatrick,  214  Kane  St.,  Brooklyn 
I  31.  N.  Y. 


Free  Lance 


STRINGER  IN  N.Y.C.  Area.  Com¬ 
plete  coverage  news  and  features.  Ac¬ 
cess  to  research  and  library.  Write 
Box  1949,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENEVA.  SWITZERLAND  —  exiieri- 
enceil  journalist.  M.A.,  will  cover  any 
field — iiolitics,  trade,  travel,  and  “in- 
depth"  features.  Leaving  L".  S.  Sep- 
temlier.  Bo.x  1.34,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN. 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  - 
32  Years’  Newspaiier  Experience.  Run¬ 
down  operations  a  siiecialty.  Exiiert  in 
proceilures,  morale  builder,  low  oper¬ 
ating  costs.  Can  convert  to  new  proc¬ 
esses.  $12-15,000  salary  bracket.  Union. 
Non-drinker.  Available  now!  Box  1731, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  PRESS-STEREO.  Ex- 
perienceil  Goss  and  Duple.x  Tubulars; 
all  phases  stereo  and  color  work.  Three 
years’  foreman’s  exiierience.  Young, 
married,  solier,  family,  hard  worker. 
Prefer  Western  .3ril  of  U.  S.  All  re¬ 
plies  answereil.  Clark  E.  Jones,  Jr., 
4303  Knollcrest  Dr.,  E’armington.  New 
Mexico. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER— 7  years’  news. 
commercial,  Scan-A-Graver,  studio.  Age 
38,  married,  locate  anywhere,  immedi¬ 
ately,  Box  1929,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  22,  B.A.,  4-F  but 
able-bodie<I.  Experience:  Photo-editor 
national  award  —  winning  yearbook ; 
university  publicity,  news;  free-lance, 
one  year  commercial  studio.  Wants 
newspaper  or  college  publicity  work. 
Box  1921,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  desires  photo¬ 
graphic  position  with  future.  Exiieri- 
ence<l.  A-1  references.  Imme<liately 
available  1  Box  1945,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  9  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  2  years’  college;  some  writing 
training ;  desires  responsible  position. 
Box  1951,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Production 

PRODUCTION  LEADMAN  and  senior- 
head  order  processing  ami  file  clerk, 
formally  with  two  metropolitan  West 
Coast  newspapers  having  over  5  years’ 
public  cvintact  and  capably  handling 
the  cuts-mats  department.  Wishes  lu¬ 
crative  employment,  preferably  South. 
I  am  adaptable,  with  initiative  and 
drive;  single,  ami  38  years.  Box  111, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SHIRTSLEEJVE  PRODUCTION  MAN 
with  the  exiierience.  education,  ability 
and  desire  to  contribute  more  than  is 
IKissilile  in  present  situation  as  supt. 
of  me<lium-size  PM  daily.  Know  cold 
tyiie.  TTS,  labor  relations.  Age  36, 
family.  non-<lrinker.  Not  desperate  hut 
anxious  to  relocate.  Prefer  not  to  leave 
the  South.  Replies  held  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1.37,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 


COLLEGE  GRAD,  38.  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence  all  metlia.  College  publicity,  J- 
instructor,  alumni  office.  All-purpose 
man.  Toii-flight  record.  Must  make 
move  any  geographic  area.  Box  1915, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDUCATIONAL  PR.  Ten  years’  con¬ 
tact,  siieaking,  news  releases.  Now 
with  agency  hamlling  Radio-TV.  Pref¬ 
erably  Philadelphia  area.  Box  127, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Special  Editions 

WANTED:  AD  MAN  to  join  me  in 
pro<lucing  siiecial  eilitions.  Thelma 
Quasi,  309  West  Locust  Street,  Boon- 
ville,  Indiana. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


All-Girl  Staff 

By  Rol>ert  U.  BroMn 

Seventeen  years  ago  at  the 
first  APME  meeting  after  World 
War  II  there  was  a  lot  of  dis¬ 
cussion  about  women  replace¬ 
ments  on  news  staffs  for  men 
who  had  gone  off  to  war.  J.  Q. 
Mahaffey,  editor  of  the  Texar¬ 
kana  Gazette  and  .Vcm'.s,  laid 
claim  at  that  time  to  being  “the 
Phil  Spitalny  of  the  newspaper 
business”  because  he  had  an  all¬ 
girl  staff. 

The  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  are  now  claiming  to  have 
the  largest  all-girl  staff  in  his¬ 
tory,  the  size  of  which  will  stag¬ 
ger  any  editor. 

Beginning  this  week,  the  Girl 
Scout  Senior  Roundup  takes 
place  (July  18-31)  at  Button 
Bay,  Vermont.  It  will  be  the 
“largest  encampment  of  teen¬ 
age  girls  ever  held  in  the  West¬ 
ern  world,”  according  to  the  re- 
lea.ee,  and  about  8500  of  them 
will  attend. 

Their  activities  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  1400  girl  correspond¬ 
ents,  aged  14  through  17,  who 
have  been  accredited  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  their  local  newspa¬ 
pers,  dailies  and  weeklies.  We 
are  told  they  will  file  by  tele¬ 
phone,  wire,  mail  sending 
straight  news,  features  and  any 
other  copy  their  city  editor  may 
ask  for. 

The  correspondents  were  se¬ 
lected  by  their  Girl  Scout  coun¬ 
cils  last  Winter  on  the  basis 
of  writing  ability  and  they  are 
girls  who  have  done  good  work 
in  English  or  have  earned 
Writer  and  Journalist  Badges 
as  Intermediate  Girl  Scouts. 

All  this  reminds  us  of  the 
50th  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  at 
Colorado  Springs  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1960.  We  dropped  in 
there  on  our  way  from  one  po¬ 
litical  convention  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  to  another  in  Chicago  and 
it  was  an  amazing  sight  to  see 
a  city  of  70,000  youngsters  set 
up  almost  overnight  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Colorado  Springs.  The 
Boy  Scouts  also  had  a  corre¬ 
spondent  setup  with  about  2,- 
000  boys  representing  their 
home  town  papers.  From  what 
we  saw  they  really  worked  at 
it,  too. 

*  *  * 

Girl  Scout  headquarters  in 
New  York  tells  us  that  each  of 
the  24  camps  at  the  Roundup 
will  have  working  press  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  girl  reporters  in¬ 
cluding  typewriters,  telephones, 
supplies,  etc.  And  each  camp 


will  have  an  adult  consultant  on 
hand  to  give  advice  and  guid¬ 
ance  to  the  girls  when  and  if 
it  is  asked  for.  Some  of  the  con¬ 
sultants  are  working  newspaper 
women  who  have  volunteered 
for  the  job. 

In  addition  to  the  girl  press 
corps,  approximately  75  profes¬ 
sional  newspapermen  have  been 
assigned  to  cover.  Among  them 
will  be  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  representing  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  United  Press 
International,  and  from  ap¬ 
proximately  20  New  England 
and  East  Coast  newspapers. 

The  AP  has  arranged  for 
wirephoto  transmission  from 
the  site.  The  First  Army  has 
made  available  a  mobile  dark 
room  to  process  photos  for  the 
Scouts. 

A  corps  of  25  volunteers,  both 
men  and  women,  many  of  whom 
have  special  skills  in  newspa¬ 
per,  magazine,  radio-tv  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work,  will  be  on 
hand  to  assist  wherever  they 
are  needed  in  the  news  opera¬ 
tion. 

To  keep  10,000  girls  and 
adults  on  the  site  adequately 
informed,  a  daily  Roundup  Bul¬ 
letin.  much  like  a  ship’s  news 
bulletin,  will  be  distributed  each 
morning. 

Public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  of  many 
of  the  approximately  100  com¬ 
panies  which  have  contributed 
goods  and  services  to  Roundup 
will  be  on  the  site  sending 
stories  and  pictures  to  the  press 
throughout  the  nation. 

All  of  these  will  be  back- 
stopped  by  these  stories  and 
pictures  which  will  be  sent  out 
by  the  Girl  Scouts  news  staff 
consisting  of  four  professionals! 

Needless  to  say,  other  mass 
media  will  also  be  represented 
at  Roundup.  There  will  be  about 
800  girl  commentators,  many  of 
whom  have  been  trained  by  local 
radio  stations  and  by  members 
of  American  Women  in  Radio 
and  TV.  They  will  send  tapes 
back  to  their  radio  stations. 


Fagerstrom  Named 

Chicago 

Kelly-Smith  Company,  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  has  added  J.  Stanley 
Fagerstrom  to  its  sales  staff 
here.  Mr.  Fagerstrom  was  with 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


The  Overseas  Weekly, 
1962  a.w.  (After  Walker) 

By  Susan  Wagfner 

Frankfurt-Am-Main 

Marion  von  Rospach,  the  short,  peppy  editor-publisher 
of  the  Overseas  Weekly  is  in  the  position  today  of  a 
sergeant  who  has  won  a  battle  w’ith  the  brass  but  ac¬ 
quired  a  few  scars  in  the  process. 

The  doughty  lady  editor  is  used  to  Army  scraps.  But 
she  has  never  experienced  anything  quite  like  the  stir 
created  by  the  General  Walker  affair.  “It  has  been  a 
kind  of  nightmare,”  she  said  in  an  interview  at  her  ram- 
shackly  suite  of  offices  in  downtown  Frankfurt. 

It  was  just  over  a  year  ago  that  an  article  in  the  tabloid 
asserted  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker  was  indoctrinating 
his  24th  Infantry  Division  troops  along  John  Birch  Society 
lines.  In  the  year  that  followed,  the  Army  investigated 
the  24th’s  “Pro  Blue”  program,  a  Senate  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  alleged  “muzzling”  of  top  service  brass  and 
Gen.  Walker  resigned  and  went  down  to  defeat  in  a  bid 
for  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  of  Texas. 

Time  and  Money 

“The  Walker  .story  has  cost  us  a  lot  of  time  and  money,” 
she  said,  “and  sometimes  I  wonder  if  we’ll  ever  hear  the 
end  of  it.” 

How  much  had  the  Walker  expose  cost?  Mrs.  von 
Rospach  w’as  a  bit  cagey.  She  said  the  paper  was  doing 
fine  but  had  lost  some  of  its  50,000  circulation  in  the  past 
year.  She  w’ould  not  relate  this  directly  to  the  Walker 
controversy.  Most  Army  newsstand  sales  have  fallen  off  in 
recent  months,  she  said,  a  development  it’s  hard  to  explain 
in  view  of  the  U.  S.  military  build-up  that  has  been  under¬ 
way  in  Europe  since  last  summer. 

Overseas  Weekly  has  taken  on  the  brass  before,  survived 
and  prospered.  There’s  no  indication  that  its  parent  com¬ 
pany,  the  International  Media  Company,  is  in  financial 
trouble.  Since  1954  when  Overseas  Weekly  w'ent  into  the 
black,  it  has  spawned  two  other  publications  —  Overseas 
Family  and  Overseas  Traveler  —  an  importing  business 
and  a  color  photo  processing  operation  that  does  a  good 
business  in  Germany. 

As  a  further  indication  that  the  rags-to-riches  Weekly 
is  not  on  the  rocks,  Mrs.  von  Rospach  said  she  had  put 
in  a  bid  for  purchase  of  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun  whose 
present  owners  want  to  sell  out.  “I’m  eager  to  get  back 
to  the  States,”  she  said,  “and  I  think  I  could  make  the  Sun 
into  a  profitable  venture.”  The  Sun  is  published  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  a  suburb  of  Washington.  If  she  took  it  over,  Mrs.  von 
Rospach  would  have  the  Pentagon  as  one  of  her  closest 
neighbors. 

‘Defendant  Without  Trial' 

Speaking  heatedly  of  her  troubles  over  the  Walker  story, 
Mrs.  von  Rospach  said:  “We  have  been  the  target  of  end¬ 
less  and  vicious  condemnation  without  being  given  an 
opportunity  to  answer.  We  have  been  defendant  without 
being  notified  that  we  were  on  trial.” 

The  paper  was  not  given  a  chance  to  answer  Walker’s 
charges,  she  said,  nor  talk  to  anyone  investigating  it  on 
behalf  of  the  Defense  Department. 

The  Oregon-born  editor  said  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  that  conducted  the  Pentagon  censorship 
hearings  should  have  given  a  representative  of  her  paper 
an  opportunity  to  testify.  As  it  is,  she  said,  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  has  apparently  ended  its  hearings  and  the  Over¬ 
seas  Weekly  was  not  called  to  give  its  story. 

“Walker  devoted  25  percent  of  his  testimony  to  lambast¬ 
ing  us  before  the  Senate,”  she  went  on.  “One  would  think 
that  out  of  justice,  we’d  be  given  a  chance  to  answer.  The 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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What’s  black  and  white  and  read  all  over? 


Corona  is  the  bright  body  face  that  actually  looks  bigger  than  it  is.  It’s  designed  tor  today’s 
production  economies,  today’s  hurried  readers.  Corona’s  shorter  alphabet  length  gives 
absolute  clarity  in  narrow  column  widths.  You  wind  up  with  significant  savings  in  news¬ 
print.  without  loss  of  reading  ease.  Not  even  mat  shrinkage  can  affect  Corona’s  clarity;  it 
comes  down  knife  sharp.  Six  hundred  and  thirty-one  newspapers  dress  their  pages  with 
this  bright,  clear  face.  Why  not  yours?  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  St., 
Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y.  Agencies:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 
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HOT  SPOTJUMf^TThe  City  Editor 


Virginia  Turner  of  the 
Ei  Paso  Heraid-Post 


Virginia  is  that  rarity  on  the  metropolitan  daily— a  woman  were  the  “Bearden  and  son”  hijacking  of  a  Continental  jet, 
citv  editor.  She’s  good,  too,  and  tough  to  work  against  on  which  gained  nationwide  attention  in  1961,  and  thi' 
a  bu/i  ^ .  summer’s  Billie  Sol  Estes  hearings  in  El  Paso. 

Operating  in  what  ordinarily  is  a  man’s  world,  she  gets  Born  in  Utah,  married,  and  a  mother,  Virginia  says  thi^ 
to  stug  affairs.  One  of  her  most  recent  was  to  the  afcout  her  city  editor’s  role: 

Ft  i.u^-McGre;^or  Range  to  view  missile  firings  with  20  get  the  news.  Then  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to 

other ^.rasoans-allrnen.R^esultitheCommandmgGeneral  persons  with  problems  or  victims  of  injustices- and 
liked  her  storj  s;?  much  he  had  it  framed  for  his  office.  j^^lp  support  enthusiastically  worthwhile  commu- 

Since  1955  Virginia’s  covered  nearly  every  beat  at  the  nity  and  newspaper  projects.” 

Herald-Post:  police,  federal  courthouse,  city  hall  and  society.  Shj  years  as  city  editor,  Virginia  Turner  has  lived 

As  city  editor,  two  of  the  biggest  stories  she’s  directed  up  to  those  beliefs. 


SCRiPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  4  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NFWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  4  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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